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If Sir Frederick Milner is not satisfied with this, he 
will find further enlightenment in other pages of his 
* Hansard.” 


THE debates on the Navy Estimates this week 
have been full of interest ; and although, as usual, a 
number of foolish and useless speeches have been 
made, we can hardly pretend that, so far, there has 
been anything in the nature of serious obstruction. 
In the debate on the ship-building programme, Sir 
Edward Reed made an alarming statement as to the 
liability of many other ironclads to meet with the 
fate of the Victoria; but the official speakers 
discredited the statement. We are glad to see that 
the Secretary to the Admiralty spoke with un- 
mistakable emphasis as to the necessity of maintain- 
ing the supremacy of our fleet. Ignorant and 
prejudiced persons are apt to ascribe to Liberals a 
desire to starve the navy. Nothing can be more 
unjust. In the Liberal Government and the Liberal 
Party there is a strong conviction that the fleet is 
not merely the first, but practically the only line of 
defence of the Empire ; and Ministers may be sure of 
the support of their followers in carrying out any 
measures which are needed to enable the navy to 
fulfil its great task. 


On Tuesday evening the special question which 
engaged the attention of the Committee of Supply 
was that of dockyard labour. Mr. Edmund Robert- 
son, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, made an 
admirable statement on the subject, which, though 
official in character, was entirely free from the taint 
that too often attaches to official utterances. The 
question of dockyard labour is always a difficult 
one, and its difficulties are certainly not diminished 
by the influence of dockyard workmen in the political 
affairs of the towns where they live. It is clearly 
not the duty of the Admiralty to spend the money 
of the nation in creating an artificial wage for the 
benefit of its servants. But it is no less unmistakably 
its duty to see that the evils of sweating, almost 
inseparable from the subletting of contracts, are not 
allowed to prevail in our dockyards. This duty the 
present Board of Admiralty fully recognises, and 
Mr. Robertson’s statement on the subject seems to 
have given general satisfaction. 


THE collapse of the coal strike has been a longer 
process, and has involved more conflict and more 
suffering, than was generally anticipated last week. 
But the ultimate result cannot be doubtful. More 
than half the Welsh miners had returned to work 
by the middle of this week; the Durham colliers, 
though they had voted a strike, had not given any- 
thing like the necessary two-thirds majority in its 
favour, and the Northumberland men had declined 
to have anything to do with the movement or render 
any assistance whatever to the strikers. Under 
these circumstances it is hardly wonderful that the 
coal-owners on Tuesday rejected the offer of the 
Federation men to return to work at the old wage, 
as well as the suggestion—traversing all recognised 
economic doctrine—that prices should be determined 
by wages, and that masters and men should combine 
to raise prices for their joint benefit and against the 
interest of the consumer. They again offered arbi- 
tration, but the offer was again rejected. The 
distress in the Midlands and Lancashire is very 
severe. Some North Derbyshire miners, we regret 
to say, did their best on Thursday to produce a 
terrible railway accident. They were fortunately 
unsuccessful. But they took the surest way to en- 
sure the collapse of the strike. 


OF course, if it be true, as the men contend, that 
the wage now paid is not a “living wage,” the case 
is altered. A “living wage” is just as much part of 
the expenses of production as maintenance of 
machinery or debenture interest. But that is just 


the point on which the evidence is scantiest. Mr. 
Woods, M.P., stated on Tuesday that the miners’ 
case has still to be put before the public. Certainly 
it has; and for the strike to obtain any measure of 
success it ought to have been done a month ago. 


Lorp HANNEN'S retirement was not unexpected, 
but it will cause some regret, both at the Bar and 
among the general public. A distinguished lawyer, 
his early training at Heidelberg had given him that 
grasp of legal theory which characterises Continental 
jurists, and in which the legal history of our own 
country had, until lately, left our own Bar some-. 
what deficient. He had supplemented his acquire-. 
ments in this direction with the experience derived: 
from a large commercial practice. For nine-and- 
twenty years he had sat upon the Bench. Of his. 
two exceptional appointments—first as President 
of the Parnell Commission, and next as the chief~ 
representative of his country on the Behring Sea. 
tribunal—it is enough to say that his per- 
formance of the duties of the second was entirely 
admirable, and that, if less praise can be given to him 
in connection with the first, it is only a fresh proof 
that Her Majesty’s judges should not be invested 
with unjudicial functions or made constituent parts 
of an essentially political tribunal. His place is to 
be filled by the promotion of Lord-Justice Bowen, 
whose early academic distinctions were among the 
highest possible at Oxford, and who is well known as 
a scholar and a man of wide general culture. The 
vacancy thus created will, it is expected, be filled by 
Sir Horace Davey. From a legal point of view, his 
claims, if he will consent to assert them, are un- . 
questionable; and his political services to the Liberal. 
Party have been very considerable, though not 
always duly acknowledged by the rank and file. 


Tue draft charter of the proposed Welsh Uni- 
versity which was attacked unsuccessfully from two 
sides on Tuesday evening—we say unsuccessfully, 
for we cannot for a moment suppose that the 
Government will pay any attention to the hostile 
vote of the House of Lords—seems hardly to merit 
the criticisms, educational or: ecclesiastical, which 
have been so liberally bestowed upon it. Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, who led the attack in the House of Commons, 
championed the cause of the unattached student— 
who must necessarily be excluded if the university 
is purely collegiate. Unfortunately, he fell into the 
popular error that the primary business of a uni- 
versity is to hall-mark its members with a degree at 
the cheapest possible rate. Now, this hall-marking 
is already done by the University of London, not 
to mention some other examining boards; and we 
put it to anyone acquainted with the work of that. 
body whether the result is not the encouragement of 
“cram” of the most unblushing and least educational 
sort. 


As to the case of Lampeter, there is not much to 
be said. The college is itself a most deserving 
institution, which is, we believe, increasing in 
numbers and efficiency, and has had very dis- 
tinguished men among its teaching staff. But it 
can grant some degrees already; it is practically a 
theological college; and, if it be admitted, the 
various colleges for Nonconformist ministers, which 
now avail themselves of the secular teaching of 
Bangor or Cardiff, have a claim for consideration 
also. Now, without any disrespect to these colleges, 
we do not think that they are of university rank, 
any more than the theological colleges in the 
Church of England are. Moreover, Lampeter may 
come in by-and-by, under the supplementary 
clauses of the charter, and—what nobody noticed 
in either House—it is an affiliated college of the 
University of Oxford already. 
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Ir is to be hoped that Sir Edward 
ABROAD. Grey’s answers to Mr. Curzon on Thurs- 
day, on the subject of Siam, will have at 
least a slight temporary effect in preventing some 
of our newspapers and would-be statesmen from 
making themselves so unpleasantly ridiculous. For 
the past week or two there has been appearing in 
certain newspapers a series of telegrams, emanating 
from local correspondents in Singapore, Shanghai, 
Bangkok, and even Hong-Kong, all professing to 
know what was transpiring in the palace of the 
King of Siam between that Sovereign and M. Le 
Myre de Vilers, and all asserting in various keys 
that the French were meditating treachery and 
aggression of the most alarming kind. Lord Beacons- 
field used to call this sort of thing “ coffee- 
house babble.” Mr. George Curzon, being a states- 
man of a different stamp from Lord Beaconsfield, 
makes himself the official mouthpiece of this babble, 
and never fails to heckle the Government minutely 
on every phase of every rumour which his morning 
newspaper gives him the chance of exploiting. He 
even calls on the Government to act promptly, 
eagerly, publicly, and loudly, to telegraph here, to 
remonstrate there, to call for explanations, and to 
utter threats, on all and several of these items of 
gossip when they turn up. It is interesting to know 
that this is Mr. Curzon’s notion of how the Foreign 
Office of a great State should conduct its business. 


Happity those actually in charge of our Foreign 
Office have juster notions of national dignity and 
diplomatic propriety. As Sir Edward Grey reminded 
Mr. Curzon, it is the duty of the English Government 
to accept the assurances of the French Government 
as valid, while, for the purpose of watching lest 
these assurances be violated, there exists the same 
means within the machinery of our diplomacy 
as there does with regard to all the assurances 
which we have from all States with whom we 
have diplomatic relations. Usually it is the custom 
of an Opposition, once it is assured of the line 
of policy adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
not to interfere during the progress of delicate 
negotiations which it may be carrying on with 
a foreign State. At least, this has been the custom 
of Liberal Oppositions. But the Tory party often 
change all that when they go out of office, and if 
they happen to be represented by a statesman 


of Mr. Curzon’s calibre, they go a long way’ 


towards making the patriotism and good sense of 
English politicians a theme of mockery in the lobbies 
of foreign Parliaments. The policy to which Her 
Majesty’s Government is determined to adhere with 
regard to British interests in Siam has already 
been clearly announced. It will be more wise as 
well as more decent for members of Parliament to 
entrust the carrying out of that policy to the 
responsible Secretary of State and his diplomatists, 
without hampering them by silly cross-examinations 
in the House of Commons. 


WE certainly shall not venture on any detailed 
forecast as to the results of the final ballots in 
France to-morrow. We notice, however, that the 
defeated parties are generally expected to increase 
their strength in a greater proportion than the 
Republican, or, as it is already the fashion to call it, 
the Ministerial majority. Indeed, so certain is it 
that there will be a Ministerial majority for the 
present, at any rate, that there has been an acrimoni- 
ous discussion between the Débats and the Justice as 
to whether it shall rest on the right or left wing of 
the united Constitutional party—wherein is a sign 
of coming instability. Even if the “ Rallied” 
Republicans are regarded as suspects, the regular 
supporters of the existing régime will number about 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Ma and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East Loudon of a large amount in weekly wages 


300, and it is extremely unlikely that it will have to 
face any such coalition of malcontents as gave 
strength to Boulangism. In votes, by the way, its 
supporters seem to have secured a two-thirds ma- 
jority. They will thus be considerably under-repre- 
sented in the new Chamber. 


THE deadlock in the revision of the Belgian Con- 
stitution is apparently on the point of settlement. 
On Thursday the Chamber accepted a property 
qualification for senators directly elected, as was 
proposed by the Senate; only it is to be somewhat 
less in amount than that body had required. How- 
ever, the work must be completed, and the com- 
promise will probably be accepted. It is anomalous, 
of course, that manhood suffrage should be restricted 
in its choice of candidates to an exceptionally 
wealthy class. But (as we have often remarked be- 
fore) one of the functions of small States is to 
submit themselves to political experiments. 


For three hundred years the work of centralis- 
ation has been proceeding in Spain, and now further 
inroads—in themselves comparatively small—on the 
liberties and privileges of the Basque provinces have 
led to hostile demonstrations against the Premier at 
San Sebastian, to serious rioting and loss of life, to 
the military occupation of the town, the flight of the 
Court to Madrid, and the hasty despatch of a war- 
vessel to assist in maintaining order. The Premier 
had been very unfavourably received on his arrival— 
on Sunday night the windows of the hotel in which 
he was staying were broken; a mob, which had 
begun its proceedings by demanding fruitlessly that 
the military band performing in the public square 
should play the Basque national hymn, paraded the 
streets cheering the fueros—the ancient privileges of 
the Basque provinces, mostly abolished eighty years 
ago—and, of course, the gendarmerie cleared the 
streets, and four civilians were killed. 


THE fact is, the reforms necessitated by the 
financial condition of Spain touch that sentiment of 
the Basque provinces which has always been the 
strongest support of the Carlist cause. The Basque 
provinces collect their own contribution to the 
national revenue; the privilege has been somewhat 
affected, and the amount increased. The powers of 
the local authorities are partly transferred to 
functionaries of the central Government. Several 
of the district military commands are suppressed. 
These provinces have just been attached to that of 
Burgos, and so are forced into a kind of dependence 
on Castille. It is hardly wonderful that more than 
one municipality in Northern Spain has rebaptised 
its “Plaza de la Constitucion” as “Plaza de los 
Fueros.” But the effect must be to stimulate the 
movement for Federalism which has its strength 
among the Republicans and its seat chiefly in the 
South. 


Tue Southern Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States has been visited by at least two tropical 
cyclones of the most violent type. The first, but not 
the most severe, on Wednesday week, spent its fury 
chiefly on the large coasting fleet which throngs the 
approaches to New York. The second has spread 
destruction from Florida to Delaware, utterly 
destroying many seaside hotels and some of the 
smaller towus—notably Port Royal, S.C., best known 
as one of the first points on the Confederate coast 
permanently secured by the Federal troops in the 
War of Secession—wrecking the cities of Savannah 
and Charleston, and doing enormous damage 
at Baltimore. The loss of life is very large, 
chiefly, it is probable, among the negro popula- 
tion; and the loss of property—estimated at ten 


million dollars at least—adds another to the financial 
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difficulties which have hampered the South for a long 
time past. A third cyclone was expected on Wed- 
nesday. America is pre-eminently the country of 
colossal disasters, and therefore of prompt, well- 
organised, and effective efforts at assistance. It 
may be expected that the help which has been so 
readily given many times before—to the wounded in 
the war, to the sufferers in yellow-fever epidemics 
and great fires, and to the survivors from the 
colossal disaster at Johnstown—will not be less 
prompt or less plentiful now. 


THE success of Mr. Davidson's “ Fleet 
LITERATURE, Street Eclogues” has led Messrs. Elkin 
SCIENCE, etc. Mathews and John Lane to publish a 
collected edition of the author's dra- 
matic works. Of Mr. Davidson’s five plays, three— 
An Unhistorical Pastoral, A Romantic Farce, and 
Scaramouch in Naxos—are already slightly known 
in London. The others—Bruce: a Chronicle Play, 
and Smith: a Tragic Farce—issued in Glasgow in 
1886 and 1888 respectively, never crossed the Border. 
A frontispiece by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, representing 
a scene from Scaramouch in Naxos, will contain por- 
traits of a number of living celebrities. The book— 
a small quarto printed at the Ballantyne Press—will 
be issued in the autumn. Messrs. Mathews and Lane 
will also publish shortly a prose book by Mr. David- 
son, entitled “A Random Itinerary,’ notes and 
impressions of walks chiefly in and about London 
during the spring and summer of 1893—a “ Suburban 
Tour,” the longest article being the record of a 
journey round the six-mile radius. A frontispiece 
by Mr. Rothenstein will enhance the interest of the 
book. 


THE study of the ways and habits of ants, which 
has long been a favourite among naturalists, dates 
back to the time of Aristotle and Pliny, but it is 
only recently that to our knowledge of their ad- 
vanced sensory development and their ceaseless 
industry has been added the discovery that 
these insects are capable of holding communication 
with one another by something approaching to 
language, of indulging in “sportive exercises” or 
“play,” and exhibiting a considerable range of 
emotional development. A recent investigation of 
ant-life has been undertaken by Herr Alfred Miller, 
who made a special study of certain South American 
ants. These ants are the so-called “ leaf-cutters,” or, 
as they have also been called, “mushroom-growers 
and eaters,” for they possess a remarkable custom of 
cultivating and feeding upon certain fungi. Their 
nests, which are sometimes of great size, are generally 
below the surface of the soil, but whenever necessary 


they are covered with a mass of withered leaves 
and twigs. 


In the middle of these nests there have been 
found spongy masses full of chambers in which are 
eggs, larvee, etc.: these are their fungus gardens, 
which they cultivate most religiously. The small 
workers perform the function of “ weeding” them, 
while the larger ones bring in pieces of leaves, which 
they cut into very small pieces, reducing them to balls 
of pulp by the action of their jaws, and add them to 
the garden, a fungus commencing to grow around 
and through them after a few hours. The streets 
leading to the plants which are being cut form 
sometimes a busy scene: one was measured to be 
twenty-six metres long and roofed wherever possible. 
Going towards the west were the loaded ants, while 
the empty-handed ones were returning in the opposite 
direction. Several large workers acted as road- 
menders, plying up and down in case of any accident 
to the track. The average weight carried by an ant 
was found to be twice that of the ant itself, but 
sometimes heavier loads were carried, weighing as 
much as ten times their own weight. 


THE Right Rev. William Bennet Chester, 
oBiTuARY. D.D., was Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Killaloe, and held in high esteem in 
his Church. General the Hon. Sir Augustus Almeriec 
Spencer, K.C.B., was one of the oldest officers of the 
army. His active service began with the expedition 
of Sir De Lacy Evans to Portugal, by which Canning 
saved the Constitution of that country in 1826. He 
had also served with distinction in the Crimea and 
had been Commander-in-chief of the Bombay army. 
Dr. William Graily Hewitt was a distinguished 
specialist and writer on gynecology. Colonel! 
Francis C. H. Clarke, C.M.G., late R.A., was Surveyor- - 
General of Ceylon. He had held a Professorship at 
the Staff College, and was a writer of some note on 
military subjects. 


THE NEW DICTATORSHIP. 


\W* have been invited by one of the leading 
organs of the Opposition to assent to the 
conclusion that an attempt is being made to establish 
a new dictatorship in political affairs. So far, we 
are in entire agreement with our contemporary. 
There is a new dictatorship which is rearing its 
hateful head in English political life, and which 
must be resisted to the uttermost if the hard-won 
liberties of the nation are not to be lost. But the 
dictatorship is certainly not what our contemporary 
imagines. It is something infinitely more dangerous 
and more wicked. It is the dictatorship not of the 
majority but of the minority—the tyranny not of the 
nation as a whole, but of sections and classes whose 
power lies not in any. great principle of popular 
right, but in their possession of certain very 
formidable weapons of social and personal in- 
fluence. The country, we believe, is beginning 
to grasp this fact, and to realise what is really 
passing under the guise of a struggle against 
Home Rule; but it is necessary at every point, 
and on every possible occasion, to press the truth 
home and to expose before the world the monstrous 
pretensions of those who are now proclaiming them- 
selves the friends of freedom and Constitutional 
government. In his vigorous speech at Newcastle 
last Saturday—a speech which we are glad to see his 
opponents did not even pretend to like—Mr. Morley 
put his finger upon the initial step in the conspiracy 
for bringing about this new dictatorship. It is the 
determination of the conspirators to ignore the 
hitherto unquestioned rights of a majority in Par- 
liament and the constituencies. The last General 
Election gave Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Party a 
majority of forty in the new House of Commons. 
The unbroken usage of the Constitution made it 
necessary, in consequence, that a Liberal Government 
should be formed, and that this Government should 
proceed to carry out the policy of which the electors 
had just expressed their approval. Yet so completely 
had the Tory-Unionist Party broken away from 
Constitutional principles and usages that there 
were men in July last year, after the result of 
the elections was known, who strenuously opposed 
the notion that the leader of the majority ought to 
be summoned to power, and impudently called upon 
Lord Salisbury to retain office in spite of his 
defeat. They were, of course, promptly suppresséd | 
by those among their friends who had not lost their 
senses. But though no man with the slightest know- 
ledge of the Constitution would dare to approve of — 
a revolution such as was here hinted at, the great’ 

majority of the party now in opposition ‘has simply’ 
yielded to Constitutional usage so far as to allow 
Mr. Gladstone to form a Ministry. At that point it’ 
has stopped short. He may hold office; but if he 
makes any attempt to exercise the power naturally’ 
belonging to a Minister who stands at the head of a’ 
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Parliamentary majority, all the forces of the new 
éonspiracy are to be employed against him. In 
other words, the minority sor eal to submit to the 
majority, and openly avows its determination to 
bring the Constitutional temple in ruins about the 
nation rather than permit the national will to be 
done. This is the real new dictatorship that we 
have to fear, and it is a dictatorship a thousand 
times more dangerous than that which our con- 
temporary professes to have discovered in the 
arbitrariness of a Constitutional Government, for 
whose excesses of authority—if any there are—the 
Constitution already provides a remedy. 

_ The ‘excuses tendered by the Opposition for their 
grossly unconstitutional action are—first, that the 
majority in the House of Commons was not elected 
on the issue of Home Rule, and, secondly, that Mr. 
Gladstone has not got what it calls “a British 
majority’ for his Home Rule Bill. It is difficult to 
imagine more worthless pretexts than these being 
offered as a defence for a deliberate departure from 
the principles on which we have hitherto been 
governed. So far as the first is concerned, it is akin 
to that complaint which has fallen from every man, 
since litigation began, who has not been fortunate 
enough to win a law suit. It is always the case that 
the defeated suitor believes that some particular 

int in his own cause, by which the verdict might 
have been affected, was not laid as fully or as clearly 
as it should have been before the jury. Common- 
sense prompts the obvious and unanswerable retort 
that, if this be so, it must be the fault of the defeated 
suitor himself. Certainly this retort applies abso- 
lutely in the present case. Every sennhen of the 
Parliamentary majority stood and was returned as 
an avowed Home Ruler. It can only have been 
the fault of his opponent if the full meaning of 
this fact was not impressed on the electors. As to 
the talk of “a British majority” being lacking, 
it is only neces to say that this particular 
argument is as novel as it is unconstitutional. Mr. 
Gladstone has a majority in the House of Commons 
as a whole, and he has a majority in three out of the 
four divisions of the United Kingdom. If that 
majority is to be rendered of no account because he 
has not also a majority in the fourth division, 
England, why not carry the principle of Separatism. 
a little further? Yorkshire or London, or possibly 
the Universities, may set up a similar claim to out- 
weigh the majority and the rest of the country. The 
argument is simply preposterous, and is merely put 
forward by dishonest advocates for the en of 
galling simpletons. No; there is nobody on the 

ory side who really believes in mere stuff and 
nonsense of this kind. But the whole body of 
Unionists, from Mr. Balfour to Mr. Chamberlain, do 
believe in another reason for their violation of 
constitutional usage—a reason which only a few 
among them are rash enough to avow, but which all 
eagerly cherish. That is, that the quality of the 
minority is so vastly superior to that of the majority 
that, despite its deficiency in numbers, the former 
ought to outweigh the latter. It is the old story of 
the classes and the masses. The gentlemen of England, 
as we have been assured by Mr. Chamberlain, are on 
his side, therefore he and his friends re ge to prevail. 
‘The people of culture, of rank, of social influence, of 
religious worth, have crowded into the on 
ranks—so they tell us—and it is consequently they, 
and not the mere majority of the nation, the un- 
considered “items,” who have a right to settle our 
affairs and dictate our policy. Well upon this point 
there is no Liberal who would not be ready to meet 
his Sypenent if only the latter would frank 
enough openly to avow their real principles. Nothing 
would suffice to show more clearly the true character 


of the present — than an open assertion of a 
ig e which may be as old as the hills, but which 

been resolutely opposed whenever anyone has 
dared to assert it by all the friends of popular freedom 
and the rights of man. Unfortunately, however, the 
Opposition lack the merit of courage. They do not 
say that their votes ought to count for more than 
ours because they are the votes of the wealthy, the 
cultured, and the fashionable, yet this is the principle 
upon which they act; and it is the only shred of 
principle by which their attempt to set up the new 
dictatorship can be logically defended. 

And what are the weapons by means of which 
they seek to give effect to this insolent conspiracy 
against popular liberty and the rights of the 
majority ? Out of Parliament they use all the 
advantages which their undoubted superiority in 
wealth and social influence gives them—use them 
mercilessly against the Government and its su 
porters. No sensible man will pretend to be seriously 
hurt because the duchesses and their imitators, the 
newly-made English and American millionaires who 
abound in London, shut their doors against Home 
Rulers. But even those who acquiesce most willingly 
in their own exclusion from the social paradise 
cannot be blind to the fact that this particular 
weapon has never, since the days of Aristides, been 
one that could be absolutely despised. Wealth, too, 
is poured forth in a vul stream whenever an 
opportunity occurs of employing it for the good of 
the “Unionist”? cause. The great beer interest 
exerts itself on its behalf in every public-house, and 
the influence of the Church is wielded for it in 
thousands of parishes and pulpits. As for the Press, 
if a Liberal takes up any London morning paper save 
two he finds himself described not as an English 
citizen whose opinions on certain questions happen 
to be wrong, but as a traitor to his country, who is 
plotting with her enemies to bring her to ruin and 
dishonour. These are the weapons which the 
friends of the Government have to face out of 
doors simply because they are trying to give 
effect to the rule upon which the Constitution 
and, consequently, the liberties of the nation are 
baséd—the rule that under Parliamentary institu- 
tions it is the majority which ought to govern, and 
the will of the majority that ought to prevail. As 
for the weapons used in the House of Commons, 
there is now, happily, little need to speak. The 
shameless conspiracy of obstruction has been de- 
feated, and the bafiled conspirators are left in a 
sorry plight. Their attempts to destroy the very 
essence of the life of Parliament, and to reduce so 
important a proceeding as the discussion of the 
Home Rule Bill to a farce, have been neutralised by 
the courage and vigour of Ministers. In nothing, 
however, has the insolence of the attempt to set up 
this new dictatorship of the minority over the 
majority been more clearly revealed than in the 
action of the Tories and their allies in the House 
of Commons. Their attempts to mislead the count 
as to the merits of the struggle which ended last 
night have fortunately been of such a character as 
to defeat themselves. Mr. Morley’s reference last 
Saturday to the charge brought by the wolf against 
the lamb was all that needed to be said on that 
point. The broad fact remains, however, that the 
nation has at this a 
conspiracy against popular rights and Constitution 
usage. The Liberal “mat has been fighting this 
Session not for Home Rule alone, but for those 
national liberties on which the maintenance of Con- 
stitutional government depends; and the conspiracy 
they have been and are resisting is one which if 
successful would destroy not only the policy of the 


Ministry, but the rights of the people. 
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THE THIRD READING. 


IGHTY days of debate have so wearied the 
country and the House, that no t amount 
of popular interest has been excited by the week’s 
debate on the Third Reading of the Home Rule Bill. 
Yet the significance of this final stage cannot be 
overrated. The First Reading is little more than a 
form. The Second Reading is only the affirmation of 
a principle, and to a people so practical and un- 
imaginative as the English, the bald affirmation of a 
principle seems more an exercise in rhetoric than a 
great historical fact. It is in the complex detail 
of a great constitutional measure that the real 
difficulty lies. The Government overcame that diffi- 
culty. They maintained at every critical stage an 
undiminished Ministerial majority. If they did 
not convert their opponents, they strengthened 
the faith of their friends. Many a man who 
voted for the Second Reading with some mis- 
giving and mental reservation, became convinced 
that the Government had got hold not merely of 
the true principle, but also of a wise, safe, and care- 
fully-considered plan, and that, after weighing in 
the balance the advantages and disadvantages, no 
re could be produced which would go so far 
towards meeting the objections of reasonable op- 
ponents, and towards fulfilling the hopes of reason- 
able friends. The Third Reading signifies that 
matured assent. It is the signing of a treaty of 
peace between the English and the Irish democracies, 
and the treaty will not have long to wait for ratifica- 
tion by Parliament as a whole. Nay, if anything, 
our metaphor understates the conclusiveness of last 
night’s vote. There have been treaties signed by 
duly-accredited ambassadors to which ratification 
has afterwards been refused. But no Bill of im- 
portance, which had passed through all its stages in 
the House of Commons, has ever been more than 
temporarily delayed by the House of Lords. The 
Third Reading of the Home Rule Bill, as Mr. Glad- 
stone said in his percration on Wednesday, “ does, 
will, and must constitute the greatest among all the 
steps which have hitherto been achieved towards the 
attainment of its certain and early triumph.” 

The debate has not, on the whole, been unworthy 
of the occasion. It truly expressed the relative 
pegs of the two parties. It opened in a speech 

m the Prime Minister, which illustrated in a 
striking way his many-sided power. Mr. Gladstone 
combines the wide grasp of the philosophic historian 
with the keen practical instinct of the maker of 
history. Three months ago Mr. Chaplin emitted in 
an almost empty House some sentences from Cavour. 
No one would suspect Mr. Chaplin of a large know- 
ledge of Cavour or his opinions. But he has a private 
secretary who once wrote an article on Cavour in the 
Nineteenth Century. He regaledthe House of Commons 
with extracts from the extracts in his secretary’s 
article. Mr. Gladstone would not listen to the mis- 
representation of the illustrious Cavour, even by a 
person of so little authority as Mr. Chaplin. He 
went to the fountain head, searched among Cavour’s 
letters, and found that Cavour had pointed to 
Canada as a pattern to be followed in the case of 
Ireland. To some all this seemed far away. What 
did it matter what Cavour thought? But Mr. 
Gladstone realises that he is engaged in a 
great historic work. And he cannot willingly 
admit that any of the men whose statecraft 
he admired were opposed to Home Rule. 
Mr. Gladstone leans upon the support of the great 
men who have watched from afar our relations with 
Ireland, free from the blinding narrowness of our 
party conflicts, free from the bitterness of British 
racial prejudice, because he knows he is engaged in 


a work which must affect for good or ill the future 
of the English-speaking world. He was, however, 
at the same time keenly practical. The time of 
the House, he said, is a treasure of the people. 
He showed how that treasure had been wasted, 
and wasted deliberately, simply because it is the 
agi treasure, and might, if carefully guarded, 
ring to the people a dividend of reform. His 
figures as to obstruction will swell the rising tide 
of popular indignation against the obstructionists 
in both Houses. 
But, if it were possible, Mr. Courtney’s defence 
of the Opposition was more damaging than even 
Mr. Gladstone’s attack. The occasion required a 
man who would be able to convince the country that. 
the opposition of the Unionists is as determined, and 
as confident, and as much based on common-sense as. 
the resolution of Home Rulers. Mr. Courtney is:a. 
pedant and a crank. As a pedant, he rather prefers. 
arguments which other people cannot understand, As. 
a crank, he does not need his intellectual enthusiasms 
to be filliped by any expectation of success, and, indeed, 
rather prefers causes which no one else believes in. 
We doubt whether he will be rg happy untal. 
he is the only surviving Unionist. He loves pro- 
reine representation the more because no one 
ut Sir John Lubbock and he believes in it. He was. 
a monometallist so long as the greater part of the 
world was in favour of silver. He became a bi- 
metallist so soon as the United States and India 
reverted to gold. He will delight in denouncing the 
Home Rule Act of 1894 or 1895 to a Parliament of 
the twentieth century. To a man of Mr. Courtney’s 
type the House of Commons is not a place of 
business. It is an audience to listen to his wisdom. 
It is a branch of the University Extension movement. 
Some men had blamed the Government, some the 
Opposition, for the waste of precious time. But 
Mr. Courtney did not regret it. It was necessary to 
educate the people. The electors were ignorant. 
They required to be taught. They had a hanker- 
ing after the flesh-pots of legislation. But Mr. 
Courtney and Mr. Chamberlain had given them in- 
stead 1523 hours of improving conversation. His. 
only regret was that the Closure had prevented 
them from following the example of Belgium, and 
bestowing upon the people three years of gratuit- 
ous lectures. We wonder how the electors like it. 
If anybody imagined that the Opposition were- 
engaged in a long life-and-death struggle against a 
hateful and impossible Bill he is now undeceived.. 
The man chosen to move its rejection dislikes the 
Bill, just as he dislikes single-member districts,. 
neither more nor less. He could never give his 
intellectual assent to it. He would always protest: 
against it. But he would not so much mind letting 
it pass if he was first allowed to talk for a few years. 
about it. And he admitted that in a few years. 
there may be an imperative necessity for it. The 
British elector is too ignorant to say whether he is 
for or against Home Rule. ‘ Don’t you think,” says 
the member for Bodmin, “it would be good for you 
to wait until you have learnt all about the theory of 
the Constitution?’ We fear the British elector will 
rudely tell him to make an end of the job at once. 
The Opposition did not succeed during the sub- 
sequent debate in throwing off the effects of Mr. 
Courtney’s lecture. Mr. Plunkett and Mr. T. W. 
Russell delivered jeremiads intense with a real or 
feigned despair. Sir Henry James was melodramatic, 
and Mr. Chamberlain — was Mr. Chamberlain, a 
creature happily sui generis. No one of them was 
at once earnest and hopeful. . There was a want. of 
reality in the attacks on the Bill which contrasted 
strangely with the confident security of the triumph- 
ant Ministerialists. The whole House knows that 
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_ this Bill or some Bill like it must become law some 
day. The only question is, “ When? ” 


TOWARDS DISESTABLISHMENT. 


ANY a Radical must have read with a thrill of 
delight Mr. Gladstone’s reply to the deputa- 
.tion of Scotch promoters of Disestablishment who 
waited upon him yesterday week. The times have 
been unpropitious of late for the friends of religious 
liberty and equality. Whilst the Government and 
the Liberal Party in the House of Commons have 
been. locked in a death-grapple with the opponents 
of Home Rule, other questions—even those to which 
,the word “minor” cannot be applied—have of 
necessity fallen to a certain extent into the back- 
ground. Among these has been that great question 
of Disestablishment, which is, after all, one of the 
test questions of modern Liberalism. The Welsh 
Suspensory Bill—a demonstration rather than a 
piece of practical legislation—has hung fire, until, 
as we saw recently, some of the Welsh members 
were inclined to rebel; whilst the cause of Scotch 
_Disestablishment was left alone, so far as the action 
-of the Government was concerned, until last week’s 
deputation drew from Mr. Gladstone a reply which 
has cheered the heart of every Radical. It may 
now be taken for granted that the present Parlia- 
ment will not be allowed to expire until the case 
for Disestablishment has been submitted to its 
judgment. Of course, it is only in Wales and 
Scotland that the cause of Disestablishment is, as 
yet, ripe for solution. It is only in those divisions 
of the United Kingdom, with their distinct nation- 
alities and modes of thought, that the majority has 
as yet pronounced so decisively against the main- 
tenance of a State Establishment of religion as to 
justify statesmen in acting upon the pronouncement. 
e have the opinion of the Duke of Devonshire, 
iven in the days when he was still a Liberal, that 
in Scotland, at all events, national opinion ought to 
settle the question of the Church. The utterance 
was of greater value than the Duke probably sus- 
cted when he made it. Possibly he may recede 
from it now on the plea that he has “ changed his 
mind”; but it is upon record, and every “‘moderate”’ 
in the Liberal party who has not followed his Grace 
into the Tory fold can appeal to it in justification of 
his action in omgersng e disestablishment of the 
Scotch Kirk. e do not know what the Duke of 
Devonshire would have said of the case of the 
Welsh Church if it had come before him in his 
Liberal days. But there also it is clear that the 
test of local, or rather national, feeling is that which 
ought to prevail, When a whole race makes 
emphatic protest against the imposition upon it of 
such a yoke as the State Establishment of a Church 
which it regards as alien, there can be no question 
among Liberals, at any rate, as to what the fate of 
that Establishment ought to be. 

These two cases of Scotland and Wales are of 
such special eames that the justice of the demand 
for the withdrawal of State support from a particular 
religious communion must meet with the approval of 
every real Liberal, wherever he may be found. The 
anomaly of a State Church which is at the same 
time the Church of the minority is one which the 
enlightened men of all parties and all nations have 
combined to condemn. Indeed, it may safely be said 
with regard to the Scotch Church that the case has 
already gone against it. Its only strength now lies 
in the local and class prejudices which are excited 
on its behalf. Some politicians value it because they 
see in it one of the few remaining bulwarks of the 


Tory cause in Scotland. Others regard Disestablish- 
ment as a movement which ought to be discouraged, 
because it is chiefly supported by people who are of 
no social importance. But, apart from these trivial 
reasons, it is difficult now to hear a word said in 
defence of the maintenance of the Scotch State 
Church. Everybody knows that its disestablishment 
will not injure the cause of Religion—even of the 
particular form of religion of which it is the repre- 
sentative—and will hardly affect the clergy them- 
selves unfavourably. It will simply be a concession 
to justice, and to that principle of religious equalit 
which is one of the cardinal tenets of every Liberal. 
The question of Disestablishment was, moreover, 
fought directly in almost every election that .took 
lace in Scotland last year. The cry of justice to 
eland was combined with that of justice to the 
Scotch Dissenter. We know what the result was. 
Scotland sent a large majority of its representatives 
to the House of Commons in order to support, not 
merely Home Rule, but Disestablishment. In 
these circumstances the Government can hardly 
avoid taking action next session for the purpose of 
putting an end to an anomaly which has been so 
long condemned. A Bill for disestablishing the 
Kirk of Scotland ought certainly to have passed the 
House of Commons before next August. It will be 
interesting to see how such a Bill will be ee 
the House of Lords. The Duke of Devonshire wi 
be there, at all events, either to stand by his famous 


utterance of former years, or to treat it in the 


fashion in which Mr. Chamberlain treats his own old 
opinions. 

The case of the Welsh Church differs from that 
of the Church of Scotland in one respect only. The 
Church of England has determined to identify its 
own case with that of its sister Church in Wales. 
We have seen the English Church commit a similar 
blunder once before. Fortunately for its interests, 
however, the two archbishops of 1869 were men of 
very different calibre from the archbishops of to-day. 
They had not the courage of some of their episcopal 
brethren, who openly favoured the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church; but they were at least wise 
enough to refuse to commit the cause of their own 
Church to the mercies of the bark which carried the 
fortunes of the Church of Ireland. Other counsels 
and a different spirit prevail to-day. The English 
Church cannot now boast of a Thirlwall or a Wilber- 
force, a Tait or a Thompson. Its destinies are 
guided by smaller men, and we have no reason per- 
haps to be surprised at the unwisdom which is 
shown by its champions. Besides, the Church of 
England has grown immeasurably in the arrogance 
of its pretensions in the last quarter of a century. 
In 1869 it still claimed to be recognised as a Pro- 
testant Church, one of the chief duties of which was 
to raise a solemn protest against the heresies and 
superstitions of the Church of Rome. It is only on 
Orange platforms or on the Opposition benches in 
the House of Commons that anything is heard 
now of those superstitions and heresies. The 
Church of England, whilst clinging with the 
despairing energy with which a miser clings to 
his gold, to every shred and tittle of the social 
and political influence it derives from its connection 
with the State, now puts forth through the mouths 
of its chosen spokesmen pretensions to a spiritual 
supremacy scarcely less arrogant than those which 
the English people rejected when they were made 
from the seat of Papal authority in Rome. It casts 
its mantle over the Welsh Church, and, regardless 
of any question of justice to men and women, or of 
the right of a nation to religious freedom, declares 
that its spiritual affinity with that Church ought 
alone to preserve it from disestablishment. ) 
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shall be loth to believe that this attitude on the part 
of the Church of England on the question of Welsh 
Disestablishment will permanently hinder the re- 
moval of the galling ecclesiastical yoke of which the 
people of Wales complain. There is certainly a 
majority in the present House of Commons in favour 
of Welsh Disestablishment, though we do not doubt 
that the House of Lords will be glad to deal with 
Wales as it is about to deal with Ireland, and that 
consequently the struggle for Disestablishment is 
not yet over. But if the action of the English 
Church in identifying itself with the Church in 
Wales cannot affect the ultimate issue of the 
struggle, so far as the Welsh Church is concerned, 
it is not unlikely to have a momentous effect upon 
the fortunes of the English Church itself. The 
days of State Establishments of Religion, with their 
attendant anomalies, absurdities, inequalities, and 
iniquities, are numbered; and though English 
opinion may not yet be ripe for the great change, 
nothing is likely to ripen it more quickly than the 
assertion of English bishops that the case for the 
Church in Wales is identical with that for the 
Church in England. 


THE REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN ACT. 


HE repeal of the Silver Purchase Act was carried 

on Monday through the House of Representatives 
by an unexpectedly large majority. Before the vote 
was actually taken, several amendments had to be 
dealt with, proposing the substitution for the Sher- 
man Act either of the Bland Act, or of the free coin- 
age of silver at different ratios. All these amend- 
ments were defeated—likewise by surprisingly large 
majorities. The Bland Act, it will be recollected, 
was in force from 1878 to 1890, and it required the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase every month 
atleast two million dollars’ worth of silver,andto have 
the bullion coined without delay. The Sherman Act, 
which has existed since 1890, requires the purchase 
every month of 4} million ounces of silver, leaving 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the option to coin 
or not to coin the metal as he thinks expedient. 
The Bland Act, it will be seen, would reduce con- 
siderably the purchases; and the advocates of silver 
hoped that it might be adopted as a compromise. 
The other amendments proposed the free coinage of 
silver at ratios of 154 of silver to 1 of gold, running 
up to 20 of silver to 1 of gold; but all were defeated 
by imposing majorities. The general impression in 
the United States appears to be now that the 
Senate will follow the example set by the House. As 
Ministers in the United States can take no part 
in the discussions of Congress, the measures pro- 
posed in each House are introduced by Committees, 
and it happens that two separate Bills were intro- 
duced in the two Chambers for the repeal of the 
Sherman Act. That which has just passed the 
House of Representatives was introduced by Mr. 
Wilson, and is known by his name; that introduced 
in the Senate was brought forward by Mr. Voorhees. 
They are very nearly identical, except that the 
latter contains a declaration in favour of bimetallism. 
The Senate is at present considering the Voorhees 
Bill, and the impression in the United States -is 
that it will be passed and will then be sent to the 
House, which will probably adopt it. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that the general 
public at home and abroad has jumped to the con- 
clusion that repeal of the Silver Purchase Act will 
almost immediately put an end to the crisis in the 
United States. The well-informed, however, hardl 
need be told that this is not likely to be the case. 


disease is not cured by the mere removal of its 
predisposing cause. We may hope, indeed, that the 
widespread distrust, which has led to the withdrawal 
of deposits on an immense scale from the banks ali 
over the Union, and to the hoarding of every kind of 
currency, will come to an end. That, of course, 
will strengthen the banks and bring about a 
better state of things. But we must not forget 
that the crisis has led to a ruinous fall in prices 
of all kinds, has compelled the closing of factories. 
all over the country, has interfered very seriously 
with trade, and has now produced general depression. 
Very large numbers of persons have been ruined by 
the fall in prices. There is in consequence a. 
great lock-up of capital, and it seems inevitable. 
that there must be a liquidation of bad business. 
Besides, the repeal of the Sherman Act is only a part, 
though a very important part, of the task before. 
Congress. During the Civil War, the American 
Government issued Treasury notes—greenbacks, as. 
they are popularly called—to the amount of nearly 
70 millions sterling ; and it is in the habit of receiv- 
ing for safe xeeping gold against which it issues 
certificates. It is bound to keep the gold so lodged 
locked up in the Treasury, and not to part with it 
on any pretext unless the certificates are pre- 
sented for encashment. It is bound also to keep 
as a reserve to secure the exchangeability of the 
greenbacks 20 millions sterling in gold. This 
reserve, together with the gold certificates out- 
standing, amounts to about 37} millions sterling ;. 
and at the present moment the Treasury holds 
nearly a million sterling less. Even if the liabilities 
of the Treasury ended here, it will be seen that it 
would require to get together a considerable amount 
of gold before it would be in a position to comply 
with the law. But its liabilities do not end here. 
There are in round figures nearly 110 millions 
sterling of silver dollars, of silver certificates, and of 
Treasury notes issued in purchase of silver; and 
there are, moreover, about 24 millions sterling of 
Nationa! Bank notes, which the Treasury is bound 
to redeem on presentation. Thus there are about 
134 millions sterling of various kinds of paper 
money and of silver coin, to secure the convertibility 
of. which the Treasury does not hold at the present. 
time a single dollar in gold. Clearly the Treasury 
will not be in a safe position until it has accumulated 
a very considerable amount of gold. How President 
Cleveland proposes to do this he has not yet made 
known. But it is vain to expect a permanent revival 
of confidence until measures are adopted for success- 
fully doing it. 

There is another point hardly less important: 
The promoters both of the Bland Act and the 
Sherman Act based their arguments, to a ve 
large extent, upon the indisputable fact that the 
currency of the United States is not elastic ; 
that in ordinary times money is plentiful enough 
in some parts of the country, and can hardly 
be got on any terms in others; that at certain 
seasons of the year it is superabundant in the 
great cities, and at other seasons it is so scarce as 
to very seriously interfere with business. If the 
silver party is to be silenced in the future and the 
currency of the United States to be satisfactory to 
the people, it is evident that this want of elasticity 
must in some way or other be remedied. The most 
satisfactory way would be to reform the banking law 
of the United States. At the present time there 
are two different kinds of banks, each of which has 
theoretically the right to issue notes. There are the 
State banks, working under the laws of the several 
States, but practically deprived of the right of issue 
because Congress has subjected them to a tax of 
10 per cent. upon their note circulation; and there 
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are the National banks, working under the laws of 
Congress, and issuing notes on the security of 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States. At 
one time the National banks had a _ note 
circulation of about 70 millions sterling. But 
as the debt of the United States has been redeemed, 
the bonds held by the banks as security for their 
notes have been called in and paid off, and at 
present the note circulation hardly amounts to 24 
millions sterling. When the crisis is over and 
prosperity once more returns, the redemption of 
debt will, no doubt, go on at a rapid rate, and as 
it proceeds the banks will have to reduce more and 
more their note circulation. The prospect at present, 
therefore, is that the bank-note circulation in the 
course of a few years will disappear almost altogether. 
The recent experiment makes it almost certain 
that no more silver will be coined—at all events, as 
legal-tender money. The Government has no right 
to issue legal-tender paper money except in 
time of war. Consequently the prospect at 
present is that, however the population of the 
United States may grow, and however its wealth 
may increase, the only addition to the currency 
that can be made is through the coinage of gold. 
But as every country in the civilised world is trying 
to accumulate gold, this is not a satisfactory 
prospect. The wise course would be, as we have 
already said, to reform the banking system. But, 
unfortunately, the Democratic party is opposed to 
the principle of a Federal banking law. It is hardly 
likely, therefore, to give new privileges to the 
National banks. On the other hand, if it abolishes 
the National banks and gives the right of issue 
to the State banks, it is only too probable that 
the public will be alarmed, for State banking in 
the past has certainly not been a success. It will 
be seen that the repeal of the Sherman Act is only 
the first step in a series of much-required reforms, 
and that there are many serious difficulties in 
the way of carrying out those reforms safely and 
judiciously. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN DIFFICULTY. 


R. CECIL RHODES has assured Sir Henry 
Loch that he will “ask for nothing and want 
nothing should the British South Africa Com- 
pany find it necessary to come to blows with their 
old friend Lobengula. This assurance is satisfactory 
so far as it goes, and persons of a sanguine tempera- 
ment may argue from it against the likelihood of 
eur being drawn into a new little war in South 
Africa. We are not ourselves amongst the sanguine 
ones on this point. For reasons to which we will 
refer, we are inclined to think that just at the 
present moment we are nearer a little war—a war in 
which the forces of the Empire would be engaged— 
than it is pleasant to contemplate. But should we 
be drawn into such a conflict, it is most important 
that Mr. Rhodes and the British South Africafi 
Company should realise one of its first conditions. 
The British South Africa Company holds its 
charter on the understanding that it is respons- 
ible itself for the peace, order, and defence of 
its territory. Should it by any means fail 
in this undertaking; should it, by engaging in 
warfare, endanger the lives of British subjects and 
be unable to protect them, so that it became necessary 
for the forces of the Crown to step in and rescue 
them, it will thereby have forfeited its charter, and 
the appearance of the first Imperial soldier in 
Mashonaland must be the signal for the disappear- 
ance of the British South Africa Company. The 


paw of a chartered company, and if it be forced to 
despatch its troops and conduct military operations 
for the protection of British lives, it can only do so 
as an Imperial concern, and in the full, free, and 
absolute exercise of its Imperial responsibility. It 
is well to have this point clear at once, so that the 
directors and shareholders of the British South 
Africa Company may be under no delusions. Their re- 
sources, financial and military, may be quite adequate, 
as Mr. Rhodes implies, to enable them unaided to deal 
with Lobengula’s impis. We are ourselves sceptical 
on the point, and we fear that Mr. Rhodes, notwith- 
standing his assurances to Sir Henry Loch, may have, 
unacknowledged but yet influential, at the back of 
his mind the feeling that at the last resort Imperial 
help is to be relied on; this would be but natural. 
He will now at least be able to shape his policy 
without misunderstanding as to the conditions on 
which Imperial help can alone be given, and we 
would fain hope that this knowledge will insensibly 
strengthen the propects of peace. 
At the same time we are fully alive to the diffi- 
culties of the Chartered Company in maintaining 
good relations with the Matabele; and we perceive 
that it is just within the bounds of possibility 
that things may have gone too far for a peaceful 
solution. Whether the recent collision which has so 
exasperated the situation were the fault of the Com- 
pany or the fault of the Matabele, we do not judge; 
the question one way or the other need not affect 
our admission that the Matabele are very trouble- 
some and dangerous neighbours. Some day or other 
a decisive conflict with them may be inevitable in the 
interests of the white race. It is in the nature of 
things, and it is as well to look at the fact frankly. 
They occupy a rich and beautiful highland country 
as large as Germany; so that, were they never so 
lamb-like, their manifest destiny is to give way 
before the inexorable advance of the white man. 
But the Matabele are anything but lambs. They 
are a nation of lusty and warlike savages, who live 
by dominating inferior tribes—raiding their country 
and making their women and able-bodied men their 
slaves. Of the Zulu stock, they have inherited the 
famous Zulu military system, and are organised 
in a series cf highly disciplined regiments. The 
Mashonas, whose country the Chartered Company 
occupies, they have always looked on as_ their 
hereditary slaves. Their right to raid these un- 
fortunates, to slaughter their men and carry off 
their women and cattle, they constantly exercise. 
Mr. Jameson says that they pursue their quarry into 
the territory of the Chartered Company, and that it 
was through repelling one of these invasions (killing 
thirty Matabele in the process) that the Company 
have fallen into their present misunderstanding with 
Lobengula. The warriors of his impis are enraged ; 
they call for the blood not only of the Mashona but 
of the white man; and the king has sent back his 
monthly allowance. It is clear that in a close 
proximity between a community of active pioneers 
anda nation of military savages, with such contre- 
temps constantly likely to arise, there do not exist 
the elements of permanent peace. Hitherto the 
Matabele have been manageable, through the skill 
and good-sense of their king. Lobengulais a power- 
ful ruler who exercises an absolutely despotic sway ; 
and ever since the two indunas whom he gent to 
England brought him back their accounts of what 
they saw at Aldershot, he has had a _ whole- 
some reluctance to try his strength against the 
whites. But Lobengula is getting old—-he is so 
fat and gouty that he can no longer mount a horse 
—and there has grown up around him a generation of 
young warriors who know nothing of these hesitancies. 


Imperial Government cannot make war as the cat’s- 


They are conscious only of their individual prowess 
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and of the strength of their formidable impis. They 
burn to wash their spears in blood and to earn the 
sacred gum-ring which entitles them to the name of 
“men.” And now the killing of thirty of their 
number by the Chartered Company while in pursuit 
of their own “ property ” the Mashonas, has worked 
them up to the highest pitch of fury. It is quite 
possible Lobengula, however well inclined, may find 
the feelings of his young men too much for him. 
Such are the dangers to peace. And, on the other 
hand, Mr. Rhodes, too, has his “ young men,”’ who 
seem as eager to be at the Matabele as the Matabele 
are to be at them. 

Mr. Rhodes, however, has already proved himself 
a remarkable diplomatist, and we cannot help feeling 
a good deal of confidence in his power of negotiating 
peace when he gives his mind to it. He has got on 
wonderfully well with the Matabele so far, and it 
ought not to be beyond his prowess to prolong this 
good understanding. If he can “square” Lobengula 
again as he squared him before—and as he hopes 
one day to square the Mahdi—and if that potentate 
can manage to allay the ardour of his warriors, it 
will be well for the Chartered Company from all 
points of view. Not only on general principles are 
such conflicts as this best postponed—time being 
altogether on the side of the white man—but in the 
particular case of the Chartered Company a war just 
now would be the height of impolicy. Even if it 
proved able to fight it out from its own resources, 
the strain of such an effort financially and otherwise 
might turn out to be more than a youthful company 
could safely bear. Should it fail in the effort, the 
directors now know that as a Company they have 
nothing to hope for from Imperial help. 


THE TORY-PARNELLITE ALLIANCE OF 1885. 


E publish elsewhere a letter from Sir Frederick 

Milner on that now rather trite subject the 
Tory-Parnellite alliance of 1885. Sir Frederick 
dudlases it is a mystery to him how Liberals can be 
indignant at that alliance. Here he falls into a 
mistake. Liberals are not indignant. It is the 
Tories who express their horror at the present 
understanding which exists between the Irish mem- 
bers and the Liberals—of which, curious to say, 
Liberals are rather proud than ashamed—and if we 
counter off the Tory horror by pointing to the 
Tory alliance of 1885, it is nothing more than a 
most innocent and agreeable, as well as a highly 
serviceable and legitimate, use of the tu quoque. The 
object of Liberals is not to express indignation at 
such alliances, but to discount Tory indignation by 
proving it insincere. 

To turn now to Sir Frederick’s facts. The main 
point with which we areconcernedis the fact that there 
did exist this understanding, co-operation, or alliance 
—the name is a matter of choice—between the Tories 
and the Irish members in 1885, with a view not 
only to turning out the Liberal Government, but to 
keeping the Tory Government which succeeded it in 
office till the General Election. Nobody can deny 
this fact, it is a matter of history. Sir Frederick 
Milner does not deny it. He confines himself to 
denying that the alliance was purchased by any 
concessions from the Tory Government. His argu- 
ment is that the Irish had so many other sufficient 
motives for acting as they did that there was no need 
to purchase their help by such concessions. They 
wanted to be revenged on the Liberal Government 
for coercing and imprisoning them, for one thing, 
and they wanted to preserve the balance of English 
parties, he says, for another. Now this may be 


perfectly true ; but a man’s having two good reasons, 
is no proof that he has not three. The Irish would 
need to be worse politicians than is generally sup- 
posed to give their indispensable votes to a greedy 
party quite gratuitously. The proof of the pudding 
in this case is in the eating of it. There is no getting 
over the fact, on the one hand, that the Tories were 
placed in power and kept in power by the Irish 
votes ; and, on the other, that concessions were made 
to the Irish party, and that the whole Irish policy of 
the Tory Government, culminating in the Carnarvon 
interview and Lord Salisbury’s Newport speech, 
was shaped in the Nationalist direction. We 
have already mentioned some of the concessions. 
The refusal to renew the Crimes Act was one. 
Another was the Maamtrasna inquiry, our reference 
to which Sir Frederick Milner does not seem to 
understand :—the granting of an inquiry by the 
Tory Government into a number of cases—that of 
the Maamtrasna murders being the most notorious— 
in which it had been alleged by the Irish members 
that convictions had been obtained, and men hanged, 
during the Spencer régime on false evidence, procured, 
with a knowledge of its falseness, by agents of the 
Government. The Liberal Government, for the highest 
reasons of State, had refused this inquiry; but 
almost the very first act of the Tory Government 
on getting into office was to yield this concession to 
their Irish allies. Under the circumstances it was, 
perhaps, the most shameless of all their proceedings. 
It was handing over to the pillory the judges, the 
special juries, the permanent officials, and the 
Viceroy who had been fighting the battle of English 
Government through three of the most trying years 
in the history of Irish administration. For full and 
most instructive light on this matter we refer Sir 
Frederick Milner to Hansard of July 17th, 1885. 

Sir Frederick is in error in supposing that we 
used any “slander,” express or implied, concern- 
ing Lord Carnarvon. In our reference to his in- 
terview with Mr. Parnell we did not suggest the 
slightest doubt of his word when he denied that 
his colleagues in the Cabinet had any responsibility 
for his proceeding. But that famous interview loses 
little of its significance by redson of that denial. 
Rather it might besaid to gain, for it thus indicates the 
strength of the peculiar atmosphere amid which the 
Tory Government then lived. Lord Carnarvon, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland as he was, would never 
have been moved to that step did he not feel, rightly 
or wrongly, that he was proceeding in some sort of 
correspondence with the ideas which were then float- 
ing about in the atmosphere of his party. It was 
an atmosphere of suspensions of coercion, of Maam- 
trasna inquiries, of Newport speeches. One thing 
must be taken with another. If Sir Frederick 
Milner will make some inquiry amongst former 
Whips of the Tory party, he will find that Lord Car- 
narvon’s was not the only influential Tory mind 
which was similarly impelled in the direction of Irish 
leaders during that halcyon time. 


FINANCE. 


E have discussed elsewhere the repeal of the 
Sherman Act by the House of Representatives, 

and need only add here that the hopes based upon it 
by speculators in the stock markets seem to us greatly 
exaggerated. The repeal is, of course, the first step 
towards bringing about a better state of things, but 
there is much to be done by Congress before con- 
fidence can revive,and trade again become prosperous. 
The speculation will probably go on for a little while 
longer; then the ordinary operator, who is not 
well informed, will discover his mistake, and prices 
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will go down once more. While the speculation is 
going on, investors will be well advised to hold aloof 
from markets; but when the reaction comes they 
will be able to buy advantageously if they exercise a 
sound judgment. The rise in American securities 
has led to a general improvement in all departments 
of the Stock Exchange; but, in truth, there is not 
the least ground for the advance in quotations. At 
home, for example, the coal strike goes on, and is not 
likely to come to an end for a little while yet. 
Trade is depressed, the railway receipts are falling 
off, the whole agricultural interest is losing money, 
and the Money Market is uncertain. Upon the 
Continent cholera is still spreading, the tariff 
war between Germany and Russia continues, every 
day there is fresh evidence of the bitter feeling 
between French and Italian work-people. In Italy 
itself the financial crisis is growing more acute, and 
in Spain the danger of civil war is being added to 
the prospect of bankruptcy. In India trade for the 
time being is thrown out of gear by the closing of 
the mints; in Australia there is great exhaustion 
following upon the banking crash, and fears are 
beginning to be expressed that the reconstructed 
banks will either have to amalgamate or to liquidate 
—at all events, several ofthem. From Argentina we 
have no intelligence that can be trusted. At the 
end of last week a warning was given to the editors 
of the Buenos Ayres papers not to publish rumours 
respecting the insurrectionary movements, and, ap- 
parently, there is a censorship of the telegraphs. 
That the political outlook is bad is evident, but 
what is really taking place nobody knows; and the 
news from Uruguay, Brazil, and Chili is not at all 
encouraging. It is not a time, then, for reckless 
speculation, and those who engage in it are much 
more likely to lose than to make money. Still, it is 
something that we may reasonably look now for the 
repeal of the Sherman Act, and for a gradual 
recovery of confidence in the United States. At the 
same time, we cannot rationally hope for a real 
revival in trade until the reform of the tariff is 
carried through. 
The vote of the House of Representatives has led to 
the belief in the City that the United States will 
take no more gold from the Bank of England, and 
consequently the rate of discount in the open market 
has fallen to about 33 per cent., and the rate of 
interest has also given way. We point out elsewhere 
that the Treasury has no gold which, according to 
law, it can pay out for ordinary purposes, and it seems 
reasonable, therefore, to expect that the Government 
will do everything it can to increase its stock of 
the metal. If so, withdrawals from the Bank of 
England will begin again by-and-by, and the present 
unwise fall in rates will be followed by another sharp 
rise. The Bank of France is determined to protect 
its stock inevery way itcan. The general impression 
is that France, between now and Christmas, will have 
to buy a very large quantity of grain, and of course 
the Bank of France will have to supply merchants 
with the means of paying for what they purchase. 
But the Bank will not supply capitalists with gold 
merely to make a profit by its export. And the 
Imperial Bank of Germany is just as little inclined to 
favour exporters. Whatever demand arises, then, 
will fall, in the first place at all events, upon the 
Bank of England, and it is very unwise consequently 
to let rates fall so sharply as they have done this 
week. The India Council again sold no bills or 
telegraphic transfers this week. It offered, as usual, 
on Wednesday 40 lakhs of rupees, but though about 
51 lakhs were applied;for it apparently regarded the 
prices offered as too low. The season when the 
exports from India ought to increase is now near at 
hand, and doubtless the Council believes that by 
holding out it will get a better price. In the mean- 
time, the exports of silver to India and China continue 
to be on a very large scale—quite unexpectedly large 
considering that the mints in India are closed—and 
the price, which had fallen to 34d. per ounce, 


THE IRISH AGE OF GOLD. 


HE DUKE OF ARGYLL was at the pains of 
writing a book to deride the superstition that 
there ever was a body corporate worthy of being 
called an Irish nation. The fun of the thing is that 
the Duke is himself a pure Irishman, not many 
centuries removed ; and that the history of his own 
family is the best confutation of his thesis. His clan 
to this day converse in the self-same Irish tongue 
which their ancestors brought out of Antrim. The 
planting of the Highlands with Irish colonies is an 
historical fact, as well ascertained as the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock. So powerful 
was the instinct which attached them to their 
ancestral State, that purely Keltic Scottish colonies 
re-transplanted themselves into Ulster, hundreds of 
years before King James’s plantation ; and Highland 
soldiers, led by the Duke’s forbears, fought on the 
Irish side in all the last great rallies for the re- 
establishment of the Brehon institutions. A daughter 
of the house of Argyll was married to a rebel 
O'Donnell; a son led the troops of the Isles in the 
army of O'Neil. For all his pamphleteering, there is 
nothing in Inverary Castle which the Duke prizes so 
well as the family-tree which proves him to be the 
descendant of princes more genuinely Irish Nationalist 
than the Prince of Wales is genuinely English. 
When such a man as he can argue, for the purposes 
of a Unionist pamphlet, as if it were nonsense to 
talk of the Ireland of His Grace’s ancestors as a 
country better bound together than the Roman 
Empire, and gifted with a jurisprudence, literature, 
and civilisation of its own, how can we wonder if 
the Cockney journalist imagines that he shows his 
wit by pulling the beard of King Brian Boruha, and 
treating Finn MacCoohal on the same historic level 
as Jack the Giant-Killer ? 

The part which Ireland took in saving Western 
civilisation during the break-up of the Latin Empire 
is recognised by every European historian who is 
not an Englishman—Thierry, Guizot, all the learned 
historic excavators of Germany. Irish troops pressed 
the effeminate Imperial legions in the passes of the 
Alps. Irish scholars occupied as eminent a place in 
the court of Charlemagne as Greek scholars in the 
Italy of the Renaissance. An order of Irish monks 
went within an ace of dominating Europe upon as 
large a scale as their supplanters, the Benedictines. 
The story of the Irish House of Bobbio does not 
yield in human interest to that of Clairvaux. The 
defeat which King Brian of the Tributes inflicted 
upon the Danes in all probability saved England 
from being overrun by the savage Danish marauders 
of Dublin, instead of receiving the civilised knights 
of Normandy for her masters. How many English 
schoolboys have ever got an inkling of all this? 
They would blush to be caught knowing nothing of 
the doings of the Black Prince. They would burst 
out laughing if informed that the battle of Clontarf 
was, in the world’s drama, a more memorable fight 
than that of Poictiers; or that Duns Scotus, and 
Erigena,and Fiachra—after whom the Parisiancabmen 
name their vehicles; and St. Gall—whose lake is the 
delight of Swiss tourists—were all Irishmen, speaking 
the same tongue and breathing the same aspirations 
which are still to be found among the Bens of Con- 
nemara. Where, indeed, are English boys to learn 
better unless they have French enough to dive into 
the Revue Celtique, or German enough to question 
Zeuss or Windisch? They can easily enough find 
sound English authorities on the Vedas, or the 
Sagas, or the folk-lore of the South Sea Islands; but 
they will search the shelves of the British Museum 
in vain for any English book which will discover to 
them the fact, long familiar to Continental students, 
that during three hundred years of the so-called 
Dark Ages Ireland was the only country in Europe 
which enjoyed culture, good government, and peace. 

Irish history is the only department of human 
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permissible among educated people, but is cultivated, 
obtruded, and gloried in. The treatment of Ireland 
is as shameful to English scholarship as it is to 
English statesmanship. The statesmen, out of one 
of the most fertile islands in the seas, have fashioned 
one of the most unhappy. The scholars have either 
failed to suspect that a literature unsurpassable in 
its hints as to archaic society was rotting under 
their hands, or they have deliberately disfigured the 
facts. In an island resounding with Ariel’s music 
they have heard only the grunt of Caliban. 

Still more woful the tale, the Gaelic race them- 
selves were cuffed, bribed and befooled into believing 
their own rich mother-tongue to be the coarse and 
lumpish thing its exterminators figured it. We all 
know what the French Terrorists did with the poor 
little Dauphin. They debauched, coerced, and 
stupefied the child until he was forced to give false 
testimony against his own royal mother. Irish 
children, too, came to be flogged every time they 
were caught repeating the accents of Esheen, and 
educated Irishmen were taught to turn from the 
history of their motherland with averted gaze. A 
great romance might be written of how the old 
Gaelic literature was saved from the persecutions of 
ages. Bonnie Prince Charlie’s adventures amongst 
‘the Scottish crags were not a whit more exciting or 
more touching in their appeal to gentle hearts. 
What a story that of the consecrated Silver Shrine 
called the Dhownach Arrigid, from the days when it 
‘was borne in battle before the O’Donels until the 
day it reached the Gold Room of the Royal Irish 
Academy! What more moving tale of outlaw life 
was ever told than the story of many a Gaelic 
manuscript which is now among the most precious 
muniments of European philology—handed down by 
some outlawed bishop who fled to France, to some 
obscure friar who was hanged in Dublin, and so 
down through the Penal Days from one smoky 
mountain shieling to another, through the hands of 
unknown rustic poets, schoolmasters, and priests, 
until the day broke, and the rotting vellum scrolls 
were found to be as precious human documents as if 
they were chapters of Gibbon? There descended a 
yellow manuscript volume from unknown times 
through generations of a Tipperary peasant family, 
half-farmers, half-poets. Its existence came to the 
knowledge of Edmund Burke. The great Irishman 
was not a Gaelic scholar himself, but his Keltic genius 
enabled him to divine a Keltic national treasure in 
its ragged pages. By his means the manuscript was 
purchased for a few pounds. Then came a pathetic 
discovery. It was written in a lost tongue. Its 
ancient law-dialect had been obsolete for ages. The 
learned puzzled over its crumbling pages in vain. 
The task was given over until there arose four 
scholars consumed with a sacred passion for the 
Gaelic learning. They dug up old glosses—so many 
that they discovered 30,000 Irish words not to be 
found in a modern dictionary. They compared, and 
guessed, and bit by bit deciphered. The manuscript 
of the Tipperary cabin turned out to be the only 
existing copy of the “Shanachus Mor ”—that vener- 
able Gaelic law-code which is far and away the 
richest European body of laws that is not borrowed 
from the Romans; and the Brehon Law Commission 
(good worthy men of whom, I believe, only two 
understand a word of Gaelic) have ever since been 
engaged in purchasing driblets of translations of the 
priceless manuscripts which the Mac Egans for 
generations risked their goods and lives in order to 
preserve. The race of the Mac Egans, however, is 
one which most educated Englishmen are not 
ashamed to think of as the enemies of learning and 
the spawn of barbarism. They would be greatly 
amused if they were told that it was to Irish schools 
and Irish colonies Anglo-Saxon England owed the 
better part of its poetry, its religion, and its civilisa- 
tion. They have only to ask any well-informed 
German man of letters, nevertheless, to know that 
to deny it would be like denying that William the 
Bastard won the Battle of Hastings. 


From the sixth to the ninth century, speaking 
roughly, Ireland was a more compact body of united 
states than Britain, Gaul, Germany, Spain, or the 
Western Empire. For the one Roman emperor who 
died in his bed, ten sovereigns of Ireland lived and. 
throve, and hunted and feasted, to a hale old age. 
Her universities of Armagh, and Lismore, and Mayo- 
of-the-Saxons (though they were housed in log-huts, 
as are three-fourths of the population of the United 
States of America at this hour) were as famous as were 
those of Paris, or Bologna, or Oxford in after times. 
Her monks gave their names to dioceses as far south 
as Sicily and as far eastwards as Lithuania. She 
enjoyed more peace at home than ever she has 
derived from foreign rulers, from Strongbow down 
to Mr. Balfour. She imposed her power, her 
language, her creed over Highland Scotland, over 
the Isle of Man, over Northumberland and 
Western Wales, sometimes by arms, mostly 
by superior learning, piety, and social charm. 
Life was simple, pious, healthy, whole-hearted. Law 
and order were enforced with a minuteness that 
moves the astonishment of modern lawgivers. 
Every parish had its official house of public 
entertainment, whose curator was obliged to keep 
a fire ever-burning, and a pot full of good cheer ever- 
cooking thereon. The size of an hospital ward, the 
bath arrangements, the physician’s fees, were all 
rigidly dictated. The law apportioned the support 
of shipwrecked mariners carefully amongst the 
people of the district who would have any claim 
for salvage. The full university course for doctors 
of law, poetry, or music extended over twelve years. 
The power exercised by the Order of Poets, although 
it led to abuses, was perhaps the most extraordinary 
triumph of culture over arms to be found in the 
history of the world. In most other European 
countries the Church was the only power that stood 
between the brutal barons and the enslaved masses. 
In Ireland barons and even monarchs shrank before 
the bards—the Fourth Estate of their day—even as 
an English Ministry shrinks from a chorus of con- 
demnation from the London newspapers. An Ullave 
of the Poetic Art, clad in his white-feathered cloak, 
was entitled to make the circuit of Ireland like a 
monarch, and demand free quarters for his retinue, 
his horses, and dogs. The democratic lawgiver 
provided that the demand could only be made from 
men of the poet’s own rank or above it, so that the 
poor, at least, had nothing to fear from his exactions. 
The Ullaves of Poetry were the voice of fame, the 
trumpets of public opinion, and honour was 

breath of life of the Irish chieftain. He depended 
for his chieftainship in the main upon popular 
election ; for the fittest man of the tribe, were he a 
ninth son, might be a candidate for the throne, 
Picture, then, the terrors of a hostile judgment from 
alearned versifier one of whose satirical incanta- 
tions, according to the popular legend, could visibly 
“raise the three blisters of disgrace” upon the 
cheek of his victim. Loch Derg derives its 
name from the bloody eyeball which King Eochy 
plucked out of his head as the price which an insolent 
bard demanded for his performances. Power so 
great of course brought its abuses. It was probably 
in view of such a danger that the law laid down 
“ purity of hand, that inflicted no wound; purity of 
mouth, unstained by poisonous satire; purity of 
learning, to which no man could offer reproach ; and 
purity in the marital relation,” as the four indis- 
pensable conditions of admission to the Order, and 
directed thatany Ullave who violated these conditions 
in any particular should be stripped of half his 
income and his dignity. In process of time, notwith- 
standing, the learned Doctor degenerated into the 
scurrilous balladist. A national parliament was 
summoned for the expulsion from the country of the 
libellous crew. It took the pleading of the saintly 
Columkillé to save them. But that the saint should 
have intervened at all on their behalf shows how 
much merit, literary and national, must have still 
clung to the profession. Above all, what other 
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country in the stormy seventh century was so little 
harried with domestic or foreign wars that its 
most serious anxiety was how to moderate the power 
of its poets ? 

The other elements of the population were scarcely 
less worthy of a high state of civilisation. The 
workers in gold were a more numerous body than 
they are to-day. The artists who fashioned the 
Cross of Cong would see no human handiwork so 
fine if they could visit the Chicago Exhibition. The 
royal cemeteries along the Boyne are, in their simple 
way, as kingly as those of Heliopolis. The popula- 
tion of each barony formed one family, who chose 
their own chief and pastured their lands in common. 
The first tenancies that began to be formed were 
rather freer tenancies than those of the nineteenth 
eentury, before the Act of 1881 was passed. The 
people’s houses were of precisely the same pattern 
that the tourist still sees in tens of thousands 
along the Western seaboard, after seven centuries 
of English domination. The Church formed a bene- 
ficent Third Estate, checking the rich, feeding the 
-poor, investing every portion of the island with 
eonsecrated associations, and sending forth over dis- 
tracted Europe as many gentle saints as Scythia and 
Germany sent Attilas and Alarics. Civil wars during 
those centuries were not frequent, and not at all 
grave. A tribal war meant chiefly the transfer of a 
cattle-prey from one valley to a neighbouring one. 
The deaths were principally the deaths of chiefs and 
knights, who went out to the encounter with the 
full-blooded appetite with which modern sportsmen 
-hunt lions and tigers, and did not much oftener 
meet with serious mishaps. The five united states, 
into which the island was divided, were loosely and 
pleasantly held together by national feasts, fairs, 
pilgrimages, genealogies, and (occasional) parlia- 
ments. In a general way the strongest of the five 
kings ruled, and the weak went to the wall. So 
they did elsewhere ; so, unhappily, they do still. 

' It was the three centuries of invasion by the 
‘Danish barbarians that brought all this fair civilisa- 
tion to ruin and interrupted the natural evolution 
of the five states into one. No country in Europe 
resisted the Vikings so effectually as Ireland. No 
country, consequently, suffered so bitterly from their 
ravages. Nevertheless, it was only a disastrous acci- 
dent that prevented Ireland from being consolidated 
into a united kingdom on the field of Clontarf. 
Brian was monarch of Ireland that morning—in a 


far more real sense than any of his contemporaries 


was monarch of England, or France, or Germany, or 
Italy, or Spain. He was a man of wisdom and 
firmness. His son was no less famous as a warrior 
and statesman. His grandson was singled out by 
popular enthusiasm for a future more glorious still. 
All three—father, son, and grandson—fell together 
on the same day and in the arms of victory. The 
invasion of Ireland was at an end, but so was its 
unity as a kingdom. In all Ireland’s ill-starred 
history there is no more pathetic mischance. 
It might well have been the subject of a 
national epic, if the eight centuries of un- 
broken warfare, oppression, and intellectual dark- 
ness which followed did not give the Order 
of Poets their coup de grace. The case of Irish 
nationality does not depend upon whether the Ire- 
land of the twelfth century was, what no other 
country in Europe was, a perfectly homogeneous 
state, policed like a modern English shire. But at 
least let us not make fun of the most incontrovert- 
ible evidence of its exceptionally good record. I hope 
Englishmen for the future, at least, will be ashamed 
not to know something of the glory and tragedy 
enacted upon the day of Clontarf. By-and-by they 
may find the story fascinating enough to lead them 
on to the discovery that even a century and a half 
after that fearful blow, when Strongbow and his 
French knights came to Leinster, the Irish race were 
still a freer, more civilised, and cultured race than 
their contemporaries of Anglo-Saxon blood, and had 
again and again all but completed the fabric of 


national unity, centuries before the King of Paris 
ruled in Burgundy, or the King of Castille among 
the minarets of Granada. WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 


CARICATURE AND GOOD TASTE. 


Y all accounts there has been grievous work 
going on in the Lobby. We apparently owe it 
to the extreme forbearance of an eminent caricaturist 
that there has not been bloodshed on the tesselated 
floor, or even a hostile meeting elsewhere, or a law- 
suit. The once “ sacred precincts” of the House of 
Commons are so accustomed to violation these times 
that no contingency is too horrible to be unlikely. 
The caricaturist in question has, according to his 
own statement, been “ tapped,” “ probed,” and other- 
wise handled by an honourable member in conse- 
quence of a drawing which the former made of the 
latter in the pages of our genial contemporary, 
Punch, There is a conflict of testimony as to the 
object of this handling. The caricaturist says it was 
of a “loving” nature, and apparently would have us 
infer the explanation that the honourable member 
was so pleased with his likeness that he was 
unable to contain himself, and proceeded, as 
it were, to fondle the artist coram publico. Hf 
we could accept this theory the matter might 
be dismissed as a gratifying though unusual de- 
monstration of the good relations existing between 
our public men and those who make fun of 
them. But, unfortunately, the honourable member 
stoutly maintains that his object was hostile. His 
mood, he says, was one of anger, and his intention 
was to assault—“ technically” it is true, but still to 
assault. Moreover, he accompanied the assault with 
certain epithets such as “ scoundrel” and “cur” of 
distinctly opprobrious significance. We are afraid 
there is no getting over this. A man must be held 
to be the best judge of his own intentions, and, 
viewing all the evidence, we are reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that the artist is mistaken in his 
benevolent interpretation of the incident. He was 
attacked, and with inimical intent, and what we 
have before us, therefore, is: A Member of Parlia- 
ment, and, by general admission, one of the most 
amiable members in the House, was so offended by 
a@ caricature drawn of him that he felt goaded to 
assault the artist when he met him in the Lobby. 
This is a serious matter, and it raises a question 
or two which we think worth a little consider- 
ation. 

What are the limits beyond which it is not allow- 
able for a caricaturist to go in dealing with the 
persons of public men? And what are the limits 
governing the liberty of a public man in dealing with 
the person of a caricaturist, should he rightly feel 
himself aggrieved? Clearly there must be some 
limits. Members of Parliament cannot be free to go 
about assaulting artists technically or untechnically 
to any extent; and it cannot be fair that artists 
should have the privilege of hurting the feelings of 
M.P.’s without check or hindrance, while the latters’ 
hands are tied. In France this question is adjusted 
in a simple fashion with the aid of the duello. Did 
our neighbours’ code of honour prevail here, Mr. 
Furniss would ere this—failing a handsome apology 
—have expiated his offence by meeting Mr. Mac- 
Neill with pistols at a dozen paces. But happily 
the duello is obsolete in our little islands, and 
we have to look to some other method of regu- 
lating this department of conduct. The Speaker 
tried another method a little while ago, when a 
Member of Parliament was made the subject of some 
offensive personal allusions in the press. An outcry 
was raised at the time that the House of Commons 
was thus interfering with the liberty of the press ; 
but this was nonsense. This is not a question of the 
liberty of the press, but a question of good taste 
and fair play—a question whether there is any 
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protection for the public man should the artists or 
writers of the press, without exactly libelling 
him, choose to hit him below the belt. Hitherto 
this question has not seriously arisen in Eng- 
land. Nor do we say it seriously arises now. We 
have examined Mr. Furniss’s drawing, and while, to 
be frank, we do not think it worthy of him, and 
certainly not worthy of that pink of gentlemen, Mr. 
Punch, we look upon it only as a slip, for which we 
are sure Mr. Furniss is sorry, and we entirely acquit 
him of malicious intent. The drawing is no more 
symptomatic or vicious than the hasty words Mr. 
T. W. Russell complained of from a daily contem- 
porary. But the question comes up all the same, 
when Members of Parliament and caricaturists come 
to “taps” in the Lobby and the Speaker feels called 
upon to assume the office of a press censor. There 
are those who would persuade us that the standards 
of our public life are doomed to suffer a deteriora- 
tion in the time which is coming. We do not 
believe in the likelihood of any such deteriora- 
tion; but as the conditions of public life are 
certainly destined to change, it is well to be 
reminded of the use and value of our standards. 
The good taste of the newspaper is in a manner 
the flower and leafage which indicates the quality 
of the public life; yet so delicate and impalpable 
are the elements in which that good taste consists, 
that the transition from the wholesome liberty 
of the English Press to the tyrannous journalistic 
licence with which other countries are familiar, and 
to the train of consequences thereupon inevitable, 
would be easier than one likes to imagine. It need 
depend on no more than a “ matter of taste.” A 
“matter of taste” might transform Punch from a 
weekly joy into a weekly terror. Au offensive 
caricature can be more painful to the feelings than 
apy physical assault, however free from technicality. 
A person armed with a pencil or a pen can be a more 
pestilential cad than a person armed with a knuckle- 
duster. If caricaturists, with their cruel and 
terrible power, chose to cut and slash and wound 
men’s private feelings week after week, it would be 
ridiculous to pretend that the victims would not 
have the right to retaliate or to suppose that 
they would not eventually seek retaliation. We 
should probably see in the end in that case either 
the law itself seriously curtailing the privileges of 
the Fourth Estate, or the duello revived, or the 
victims, with the applause of all honest men, taking 
the law into their own hands and giving their 
torturers a thorough cudgelling; or we might wit- 
ness all three phenomena: which would not be an 
improvement on our present public manners. 

To assign the limits of caricature, of course, seems 
especially difficult, for caricature has by its nature 
to do with personality and even to seize upon and 
exaggerate personal peculiarities. But, after all, it 
is a simple matter. Instinct, the common instinct 
of a gentleman which makes it impossible for him 
wittingly to give pain or to wrong an enemy, is 
an. all-sufficient guide; and if to this instinct be 
added a native spirit of good humour, with which 
every honest caricaturist should be supplied, the 
way isclear. Good humour, above all when dealing 
with a peculiarity of personal appearance—whether 
it be Sir William Harcourt’s chins or Mr. Gladstone's 
collars (both the gay inventions of Mr. Furniss), or 


Mr. Chamberlain in a Court suit as depicted by Mr. 
Gould, or Mr. Labouchere as an Egyptian Pasha—is 


the solvent of every difficnlty. Malice may some- 
times vindicate itself by a flash of genius or killing 
truthfulness—as, for example, in the case of 
Philippon’s famous portrait of Louis Philippe as “La 
Poire”; but good humour is the truest friend of 
caricature. The career of Mr. Punch himself is the 
best proof of this. Mr. Punch, as we all know, though 
he castigates our vices and chaffs our follies with a 
free hand, has ever been a preux chevalier and the 
prince of good fellows. Mr. Punch, as the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of kindly satire and fun which 


goes with the manly urbanity of English public life, 


is an institution of which his country has more reason 
to be proud than she has of many another. Let Mr. 
Punch look well to his honour, for while he flourishes 
at his own standard there is no need to fear for 
English public life. 


THE ABERDEENS IN CANADA. 


N a little book which appears this week under the 
title, “ Through Canada with a Kodak,’* Lady 
Aberdeen gives a very pleasant earnest of her 
interest in that great dependency in which her 
husband and herself are soon to play so illustrious a 
part. The little volume has no ambitious pre- 
tensions. It is simply a series of chatty articles 
written for the organ of the Onward and Upward 
Association, a magazine which Lady Aberdeen edits ; 
and, she tells us, it was not intended originally 
for publication in this form at all. Nevertheless, 
we have gathered from these jottings some 
most agreeable and lively impressions of Canada 
and hints of its possible future. Not the least 
interesting consideration is suggested by the 
spectacle of this future Governor-General and his 
wife on their travels through a country they were 
presently to be called on to rule. They made two 
tours, one in ‘91 and the other last year. We do 
not know whether Lord Aberdeen had then any 
notion of the responsibilities in store for him; but 
as he quietly traversed Canada from Quebec to 
Vancouver, mingling with the people and living 
their life in city and prairie, and bringing, he and 
his wife, everywhere with them that winning and 
sympathetic public spirit, and earnest and, we might 
put it, Christian sense of duty which have always 
marked their career, it is plain he could not have 
chosen a better preparation for his term of office. 
An interesting historical contrast, by the way, 
illustrative of two methods of governing an Empire, 
might be made between the type of British pro- 
consul of the nineteenth century as exemplified in 
Lord Aberdeen and the type of man who two thou- 
sand years ago administered the provinces of Rome. 
We fancy a testimony for stability and permanence 
as well as for moral superiority might be deduced in 
favour of the modern method. 

The most suggestive of Lady Aberdeen’s pages 
are those in which she chats of the extreme West. 
The West in Canada, as in the United States, seems 
at present to be the field of the most buoyant hopes. 
There is something wonderfully exhilarating in these 
lusty aspirations, this bounding confidence of young 
communities. When one takes the mind, jaded and 
depressed from the outworn and pessimistic problems 
of the Old World, into this enthusiastic atmosphere it 
is to realise enjoyably that this planet is not yet so 
senile after all. Think of a community assembling 
to cheer the arrivals and departures of a mail 
steamer, because they recognise in that mail steamer 
the symbol of the future greatness of their city! 
This is what they do in Vancouver when the 
Empress of India arrives from and departs for 
Japan. Since the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, Vancouver feels that it occupies the 
commanding position on the shortest route between 
England and the extreme East. The advantage of this 
route over all others is said to have been demonstrated 
lately when the Japanese mail reached Queenstown in 
twenty days after leaving Yokohama. Lady Aber- 
deen says we may imagine the pride of the Vancouver 
people at seeing the Empress of India sail “ proudly” 
in after a nine days’ voyage from the Japanese port. 
But we doubt if anyone who has not himself been 
amongst these communities conscious of a future 
can really imagine this class of pride. It is a passion 
sui generis, of which the “ effete” Old World has no ~ 
remembered experience. It is aggressive, rampant, 
rapacious ; the nerves of an over-civilised being from 


* “Through Canada with a Kodak.” By the Countess.of Aber- 
deen. Edinburgh: W. H. White & Co. , 
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the other hemisphere would be shocked by many of 


its extravagances and absurdities. But taste it once 
yourself and you realise one of the forms of the 


delight of living intensely. For all the crudities of 
existence under such circumstances there is more 
than compensation in the contagious and tingling 
hopefulness of the atmosphere in which existence is 
carried on. It is the joie de vivre, ohé / even though 
it be on the brink of the backwoods, and though the 
favourite notions of civilised glory there are apt to 
take the form of electric lighting and cable cars. It 
is impossible to feel old in such places, where you 
see men of sixty “starting in business” with a full 
belief that they are on the road to fortune at last, 
and, what is more, succeeding. A spirit of youth, 
enterprise, and intoxicating self-confidence fills the 
air. Lady Aberdeen mentions an amusing instance 


-of this mighty faith in the futare:. .They found a 


huge signboard stuck in the ground on the borders 


_of a dense forest, with no house in sight. Its legend 


ran :— 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune ! 
This is the tide of your life !! 
Invest in the city of the future, Stevetson, 
And become 
A MILLIONAIRE.” 


There it is; nothing more grotesque could, perhaps, 
well be imagined. Butto us somehow this signboard 
in the wilderness seems like a voice from the age of 
the great adventurers—when men sailed from London 
in the hope of founding kingdoms or finding the City 
of Gold, and Spanish captains told of the light seen 
on the western coasts when first sighted, light caused 
by the natives tossing great ingots in play! Consider 
with what zest for life the red blood must 
course through the veins of those pioneers who 
resolve to make Stevetson the city of the future and 
to be buried in its Pantheon as millionaires. Even 
though death may come before the Pantheon is built, 
is not a lustrum of such enthusiastic living worth 


twenty years of pessimism in Pall Mall? 


Not all who go out West, however, accept with 
good grace the advantages of their lot. There are 
the servant girls, for which favoured class Canada, 
like the United States, would seem to be a veritable 
Paradise. They can command fancy wages and need 
never be out of a situation. But they “ give them- 
selves airs’’ on the strength of their high price, and 
seem to study in several ways to make themselves 
disagreeable ; so that western households are fain to 
fall back upon the Heathen but useful Chinee, who is 
willing to be cook, coachman, parlour-maid, kitchen- 
maid, laundress, and is able in all these offices to 
acquit himself well. But the Chinee too, re- 
ceives high wages, and has his notions of dignity, 
as we may gather from something Lady 
Aberdeen tells concerning Foo, the cook who 
honoured them with his services at their prairie 
farm at Guisachan (Lord Aberdeen has shown 
his belief in the Dominion in a practical way 
by investing largely in land there). If Foo hap- 
pened to be remiss they did not dare to remonstrate 
with him. “Oh, no; we knew better. A Chinese 
cook is a very touchy gentleman, and if you offend 
his majesty you will find that he will demand his 
pay and walk off the next hour. And we got into 
terrible trouble one day. A large covey of prairie 
chickens flew past the house. Lord A. ran to get his 
gun ; but meanwhile friend Foo had seen the birds, 
and, being fond of sport, borrowed my brother's 
gun and ammunition out of his room, without saying 
‘by your leave,’ and sped away so as to be first on 
the scene of action. On being called back, and a 
humble suggestion made that he should wait a 
minute and go with Lord A. instead of in front 
of him, he waxed fierce with wrath, and not only 
did he rush ahead and scatter the birds, but for 
a day or two afterwards retired into the sulks, 
varied with ebullitions of wrath over the unwarrant- 
able interference with his liberty which had 
occurred.” Clearly the West is a land of freedom 


and equality, where a belted earl may not take the 
pas of a Chinese cook. 


WOMAN IN JOURNALISM. 


NXIOUS mothers with bevies of portionless 
daughters may be tempted to turn hopefully 

to Mrs. Emily Crawford’s article in the Contemporary 
Review on “ Journalism as a Profession for Women.” 
These are not the times for girls to sit at home 
cherishing small accomplishments against the day 
when the plumed knight shall ride beneath the 
window, and recognise his elective affinity at a 
glance, “I hang out my banner when my king 
comes,” said Lady Castlewood; but young women 
who have to earn their own subsistence cannot 
dally at the lattice till the advent of the right 
man prompts the scarlet signal in the glowing 
cheek. A little fancy work, a little tinkling on a 


much-enduring instrument, a little pottering with 


paints and pencils, even a cultivated instinct for 
housewifely duties, are not enough nowadays for a 
womanly equipment. The world is a girl’s oyster, 
which cannot always be opened with a marriage 
licence. It is best for a woman to marry, says Mr. 
Walter Besant, who has led so many heroines to the 
altar at the end of the third volume; but there is no 
surplus female population in orthodox novels, no 
provision for the womanhood which lacks the passport 
of personal beauty, and has to undertake some less 
floral career than that which leads to nuptials and 
nurseries. Social conditions have become so complex 
that marriage in many a girl’s experience has 
to be treated as a hazardous incident, and not 
as an absorbing end. So mamma strives to conquer 
her repugnance to the idea that her daughters 
must seek remunerative work. She feels the force 
of Mrs. Crawford's injunction, “ More typewriters 
and fewer pianos ;” she wonders whether Jane’s turn 
for accounts promises the salary of a book-keeper, 
whether Emma's talent for discovering missing 
postage-stamps is a qualification for the mildly 
Amazonian employment of the young ladies who 
withstand the onslaught of a gruff and elderly 
public searching for incivility in the post-offices. 
She has heard of women who write for the papers, 
describing dresses at the opera and fashionable 
weddings, and cataloguing the illustrious per- 
sonages who deck the stairs at evening parties 
which might otherwise escape the eye of a pre- 
occupied world. Why should not Amelia help to 
rescue these roses from the desert air, and these 
gems of purest ray serene from the dark, unfathomed 
caves of the social ocean? The dear child always had 
a gift for literary composition. Her letters from 
school made the family circle die with laughter once 
a week; and as for her description of the eldest Miss 
Simpson’s wedding with old Theobald—don’t you 
remember the point where his wig got awry just 
when he was endowing Miss S. with all his worldly 
goods ?—why, that piece of precocious satire has 
been preserved for years in the top left-hand 
drawer amongst other priceless relics; and if it does 
not prove that Amelia can embellish a moral and 
concoct a tale with the best of them, then her 
mother is no judge of character. 

But we are afraid that Mrs. Crawford’s experiences 
will chill this maternal enthusiasm. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Daily News and Truth served her 
apprenticeship to journalism in the midst of a siege. 
She was lulled to slumber by the roar of artillery, 
and awakened to apprehension when the cannonade 
was stilled. She walked alone from one end of Paris 
to the other during the Commune, “ to meet her hus- 
band coming from Versailles, and be with him should 
he be arrested as a spy.” She grew accustomed to 
spend all day on foot amidst an exhausting round of 
public ceremonial, and all night at her desk writing 
for dear life. She dwells in a political and social 
atmosphere which makes electricity as common as 
the morning bath. There is a Frenchwoman who is 
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celebrated in the Paris Press, and whose career is 
likely to fill Amelia’s mamma with wonder not un- 
mixed with horror. She calls herself Séverine, and of 
“her maiden name or successive matrimonial sur- 
names” Mrs. Crawford has no idea. She was 
secretary to a Communist, and when he died she 
carried on his paper; but she has never thrown 
vitriol, or enforced an argument with a revolver; 
indeed, her style diffuses “a genial feeling,” which 
probably explains the fact that when she joined 
the staff of a particular journal she had to 
engage a “fighting partner” who bound himself 
by contract “to be answerable for her articles to 
any persons whom she might offend in them.” She 
inspires such professional jealousy that “there is 
talk amongst the envious ones of combining to 
protect themselves against the competition of 
Séverine.” We have not reached this crucial 
point in Fleet Street; and even in America, 
where the petticoat in journalism is so per- 
tinacious and pervasive, the newspaper men do 
not propose to form a “trust” from which their 
fascinating competitors shall be rigidly excluded. 
Amelia does not threaten to become as formidable as 
Séverine. She may develop into a very commercial 
little person; she may be constantly engaged in 
the throes of interviews with people who have 
nothing to tell; she may essay the wild adventure 
of walking down the Strand in a crinoline; she may 
penetrate the secrets of a “matrimonial agency,” 
and master the serpentine dance of fashion with its 
interminable involutions of flounce and furbelow. If 
she has a brother or a husband who is expert 
with rod and gun, she may utilise the masculine 
knowledge of field sports; and she has been 
known to invade an editorial den, and capti- 
vate the professional eye with a pair of driving- 
gloves. ‘My husband is going to Scotland,” says 
she, “and I want to write articles on driving, shoot- 
ing, and fishing.” ‘“ Don’t believe in women for that 
sort of thing,” growls the sporting editor. “ Better 
try the millinery columns of the evening papers or 
the personal paragraphs of the Lady’s-Maid.” 
“Very well,” says Amelia haughtily, “I can take my 
work somewhere else.” ‘“ Hullo!” says the editor, 
catching sight of her gloves, “ Do you wear those for 
ornament or advertisement?” “ Have the goodness 
to look out of the window,” says she. He looks 
out of the window and sees a distinctly sportsman- 
like equipage waiting at the door. “ Drive that 
pair yourself?” he inquires. ‘“ Upon my word, sir,” 
says Amelia, turning on her heels ; but he calls after 
her, “ Don’t be huffy, I'll take the articles; send the 
first by Tuesday,” and she departs victorious. 

But Amelia is not usually in a position to indulge 
in these luxurious exercises, which are not contem- 
plated in Mrs. Crawford’s scheme of journalism for 
women. That lady has in her mind an occupation 
which reduces home duties to a subsidiary and even 
a vanishing quantity. The wife who becomes a 
journalist must engage a good housekeeper and send 
the children to school. When the husband is a 
journalist too, the companionship is “heavenly ;” 
but this professional alliance is not common. Should 
we find Amelia getting really dangerous in the 
newspaper market with her bustling little interviews, 
and her prattle about plumage, there may be an 
eager desire amongst pressmen to endow her 
with “matrimonial surnames;” but, at present, 
she is regarded by the regulars with playful interest, 
like the Volunteers at Aldershot. Mrs. Crawford 
exhorts her to have a great soul and no headaches. 
The secret of success, she is told, is “ pegging away,” 
and the “great school for the journalist, man or 
woman, is life.” Now there are some potent 
reasons, which need not be detailed, why our 
Amelias can rarely study life in any large sense, 
scribble they never so charmingly. But journalism 
in its lighter aspects will offer them considerable 
scope, though neither experience nor individuality 
may enable them to become Emily Crawfords or 
Séverines. 


SUDDEN TEMPEST. 


HE English visitor who goes to church in Jamaica 
is first really impressed with the fact that he isin 
the Tropics when he hears the petition that is added 
to the Anglican Litany, “From earthquake, hurricane, 
and sudden tempest, Good Lord, deliver us!” And 
after his first experience of a cyclone he is apt to 
congratulate himself that after all he lives in a 
climate that contents itself with sulking in fog instead 
of raging in storm. Such catastrophes as that which 
on Tuesday last wrecked the city of Savannah, and 
did damage over large parts of the Southern States 
of North America, are too common within the Tropics. 
to be disregarded ; and few things are more calculated 
to make one appreciate the blessings of England than 
a single experience of these foreign storms, when 
trees bow themselves before the wind, and houses 
settle down like playing-cards, and the kindly air 
itself is changed into a shrieking, whirling fiend. We 
have all heard enough about cyclones and tornadoes, 
the typhoons of the China seas, and the duststorm of 
the Sahara, to havea fairly good idea of their nature; 
but most of us do not know very much more about 
them for good reasons. Even the scientific man 
himseelf—that eminently cool person who keeps his 
head in an earthquake enough to notice the direction 
of the shock, and is able to overcome his natural 
feelings of grief sufficiently (teste Wordsworth) to 
botanise upon the grave of his maternal parent—is 
given pause by the cyclone; and too common an 
entry in meteorological observations in low latitudes 
is, “ At this stage the anemometer was blown away.” 
However, difficulty enough has been overcome to 
give us a pretty good guess at the nature of the 
Whirlwind that has always struck so much terror 
into mankind as to be held the very attribute of the 
Almighty. Like the Earthquake and the Terror that 
Flieth, it has yielded up its secret. Even the least 
scientific ages could not but note the existence of the 
whirlwind. The most terrible of stormblasts, it writes 
its footsteps in ruin and desolation. 

One of the most objectionable features about it is 
the stealthy way it steals upon its victims. Other 
storms give some warning, and we can even have 
them telegraphed in advance; but the cyclone comes 
like a thief in the night. The scientific people can- 
not do more than tell you that .you may expect an 
“ area of depression” soon; the rest is silence, for a 
while. The air is commonly still, sultry, and oppres- 
sive—what in England we should call thunder 
weather ; sometimes the barometer has the grace to 
fall suddenly as much as an inch or an inch and a 
half, when it is “all hands look out for squalls!” 
but just as often there is no warning. With appalling 
suddenness, the violence is done. In a classic tornado 
that broke on Northern Ohio in 1842, large buildings 
were lifted bodily from the ground, carried a distance 
of many yards, and then dashed to pieces. Large 
oak-trees two feet across were snapped like splinters. 
The track of this storm was not more than half a 
mile across, and regions a few yards on either side 
were left unhurt—a fact which a lady novelist once 
made amusing use of. Again, in the historic whirl- 
wind that devastated Barbadoes in 1780, buildings 
were demolished, trees torn up by the roots, and, 
most wonderful of all, a 12-pounder gun was picked 
up and carried bodily a distance of 140 yards. 
This latter incident occurs in one of Marryat’s novels 
as the object of much disbelief; but there seems to 
be little doubt about it. Although whirlwinds like 
this are uncommon in our own islands, yet they do 
occur on a small scale. The inhabitants of Kent will 
not soon forget the one which swept a piece of 
ground more than a mile long between Walmer 
and Deal in 1878, lifting carts, blowing down 
houses, and generally raising Cain. So that our 
interest in cyclones is not entirely an impersonal 
one. 
Modern meteorology has not yet acquired a 
sufficiently stable basis to answer all the questions 
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we are apt to ask it; yet it has told us a good deal 
more than people imagine who only judge it by the 
success of the predictions sent to the morning papers. 
And one of the things that we know with compara- 
tive certainty is that wind is an effect depending 
simply upon differences of pressure in the atmo- 
sphere. Regions at which the air is in a state of 
greater tension than in the surrounding portions 
are called “areas of high pressure.” Similarly, 
“areas of low pressure” exist at which the tension 
of the air is less than that outside them, and in this 
case the wind sets into the area in question. Andin 
both cases the pressure and velocity «f the wind 
vary according to the difference of the pressures at 
the start and at the goal of its course. Thus it is 
that while slight changes of the barometer, of less 
than one-tenth of an inch, indicate moderate breezes, 
such falls as happen in the Tropics, of one or even 
two inches of mercury, presage storms of the greatest 
violence, in which the force of particles of air rushing 
with a speed greater than that of the fastest train 
to fill up vacant spaces may uproot trees and lay 
granite walls in shapeless ruin. What causes the 
differences of pressure is not quite so clear in detail; 
it is certain that differences in temperature play the 
principal if not the only part, and here, as usual, we 
have to look back to the heat of the sun as the 
prime mover alike in all the work and destruction 
of the world. 

Then we come to a fact that was amongst the 
earliest discoveries of meteorology as a science. All 
great storms were observed to have two motions; 
the storm itself moved forward in a straight or 
curved path with a definite velocity varying from 
as little as two to as much as sixty miles per hour. 
At the same time the wind of the storm has a quite 
separate motion of its own, on the speed of which 
(it may be over 100 miles an hour) depends its 
destructive nature; and this wind almost always 
moves in circles, having a common centre. This 
statement is only theoretically exact; local con- 
ditions usually prevent the circles from being at all 
complete, and recent writers have held that the 
motion should be called rather spiral than circular. 
But most great storms are roughly circular; they 
are whirlwinds whose whirl. instead of a few feet, 
may measure 2,500 miles across: whence their 
technical name of Cyclones. It was felt that some 
very simple cause must underlie this great fact; and 
the cause is about as simple as it can be, for it is 
the motion of the earth about its axis. The same 
machinery that produces the useful Trade winds 
sets in action the destructive whirls that wreck 
towns and sink fleets. 

Thus storms, almost without exception, move in 
circles. The scientific people have added many details 
of great interest and importance; they have shown 
that the storm itself usually moves bodily in a para- 
bolic course, a fact also connected with that very 
useful rotation of the earth. They have classified 
various types of cyclones, and they have carefully 
explained to the mariner how to avoid them, or how 
to bear himself, being in. But all these things, are 
they not written in the books of the chronicles of 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Buchan? We have little to do 
with such wide-reaching affairs as cyclones that 
cover the Atlantic with their whirling sway ; more 
practical are those small affairs of a mile or two 
across that we know as whirlwinds, tornadoes, or 
typhoons. On the sea, they give anxious times to 
the sailor ; on land, they cut tracks through forests 
or towns with equal impartiality. On small scale 
we see them every windy day raising dust pillars at 
the street corner, just as any lavatory basin with the 
cork out illustrates the tendency of any fluid drawing 
to a common centre to move in circles, which again 
spreads itself in our memory to the gigantic swirl of 
the maelstrom and Poe’s too vivid imagination. 
Meanwhile, we may be congratulated that we are off 
the direct line of the cyclone; and if we are too much 
harassed with rain, at least we do not need to pray 
daily against the fear of sudden tempest. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 


EREMY COLLIER begins his famous and witty, 
though dreadfully overdone, “Short View of 
the Immorality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage” with the following spirited words: “The 
business of Plays is to recommend Virtue and dis- 
countenance Vice; to shew the Uncertainty of 
Human Greatness, the sudden turns of Fate, and the 
unhappy conclusions of Violence and Injustice ; ’tis to 
expose the singularities of Pride and Fancy, to make 
Folly and Falsehood contemptible, and to bring every- 
thing that is ill under Infamy and Neglect.” He 
then adds, “ This design has been oddly pursued by 
the English Stage,” and so he launches his case, 
Sir John Vanbrugh, who fared very badly at the 
Doctor's hands, replied, and on the whole with great 
spirit and considerable success, in a pamphlet en- 
titled “A Short Vindication of The Relapse and 
The Provok’'d Wife from Immorality and Profane- 
ness.” In this reply he strikes out this bold 
apophthegm—* The business of Comedy is to shew 
people what they should do, by representing them 
upon the stage, doing what they should not.” He 
continues with much good sense— 

‘Nor is there any necessity a philosopher should stand by 
like an iptogevtens at a puppet-show to explain the moral to the 
audience. The mystery is seldom so deep but the pit and boxes 
can dive into it, and ’tis their example out of the playhouse that 
chiefly influences the galleries. The stage is a glass for the 
world to view itself in; people ought, therefore, to see them- 
selves as they are ; if it makes their faces too fair, they won't 
know they are dirty, and by consequence will neglect to wash 
them. If, therefore, I have shewed Constant upon the stage 
what generally the thing called a fine gentleman is off it, I think 
I have done what I should do. I have laid open his vices as 
well as his virtues ; ’tis the business of the audience to observe 
where his flaws lessen his value, and, by considering the 
deformity of his blemishes, become sensible how much a finer 
thing he would be without them.” 

It is impossible to improve upon these instruc- 
tions. They are admirable. The only pity is that, as, 
naturally enough, Sir John wrote his plays first and 
defended them afterwards, he had not given the 
subject a thought until the angry parson gave him 
check. Vanbrugh, like most dramatists of his 
calibre, wrote to please the town, without any 
thought of doing good or harm. The two things 
he wanted were money anda reputation for wit. To 
lecture and scold him as if he had degraded some 
high and holy office was ridiculous. Collier had an 
excellent case, for there can be no doubt that the 
dramatists he squinted at were worse than they had 
any need to be, and Dryden, who was a man of 
genius, was worth powder and shot. But it is 
impossible to read Collier’s two small books without 
a good many pishes and pshaws! He was a Cleri- 
calist of an aggressive type. You cannot withhold 
your sympathy from Vanbrugh’s remark, “The 
reader may here be pleased to take notice what this 
gentleman would construe profaneness if he were 
once in the saddle with a good pair of spurs upon 
his heels.” If it had fallen to the lot of St. Paul to 
edit Shakespeare, what sort of a job would he have 
made of it? Can a really sincere Christian enjoy 
Falstaff to the full? Now that Evangelicalism has 
gone out of fashion, we no longer hear denunciations 
of stage-plays. High Church parsons crowd the 
Lyceum, and lead the laughter in less dignified if 
more amusing resorts. But, for all that, there is a 
case to be made against the cheerful playhouse, but 
not by me. 

As for Sir John Vanbrugh, his two well-known 
plays, The Relapse and The Provok'd Wife, are 
most excellent reading, Jeremy Collier notwith- 
standing. They must be read with the easy toler- 
ance, the amused benignity, the scornful philosophy 
of a Christian of the Dr. Johnson type. You must 
not probe your laughter deep, you must forget for 
awhile your probationary state, and remember that 
after all the thing is but a play. Sir John has a 
great deal of wit of that genuine kind which is free 
‘from modishness. He reads freshly. He also has 
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ideas. In The Provok’d Wife, which was acted for 
the first time in the early part of 1697, there appears 
the Philosophy of Clothes (thus forestalling Swift), 
and also an early conception of Carlyle’s stupendous 
image of a naked House of Lords. This occurs in a 
conversation between Heartfree and Constant, which 
concludes thus :— 


Heartfree.—Then for her outside—I consider it merely as an 
outside—she has a thin, tiffany covering over just such stuff as 
you and Tare made on. As for her motion, her mien, her air, 
and all those tricks, I know they affect you mightily. If you 
should see your mistress at a coronation, dragging her peacock’s 
train, with all her state and insolence, about her, *twould strike 
you with all the awful thoughts that heaven itself could pretend 
to from you ; whereas I turn the whole matter into a jest, and 
suppose her strutting in the self-same stately manner with 
— on but her stays and her under, scanty-quilted petti- 
coat. 


Constant.—Hold thy profane tongue! for I'll hear no more. 


The Relapse must, I think, be pronounced Van" 
brugh’s best comedy. Lord Toppington is a humorous 
conception, and the whole dialogue is animated and 
to the point. One sees where Sheridan got his style. 
There are more brains, if less sparkle, in Vanbrugh’s 
repartees than in Sheridan’s. 


Berenthia.—I have had so much discourse with her that I 
believe were she once cured of her fondness to her husband the 
fortress of her virtue would not be so impregnable as she 
fancies. 

Worthy.—What! she runs, I’ll warrant you, into that 
common inistake of fond wives who conclude themselves 
virtuous because they can refuse a man they don’t like when 
they have got one they do. 

Berenthia.—True ; and therefore I think ’tis a presumptuous 
thing in a woman to assume the name of virtuous till she has 
heartily hated her husband and been soundly in love with 
somebody else. 


A handsome edition of Vanbrugh’s Plays has 
recently appeared, edited by Mr. W. C. Ward 
(Lawrence & Bullen), who has prepared an excellent 
Life of his author. Vanbrugh was, as all the world 
knows, the architect of Blenheim Palace, as he also 
was of Castle Howard. He became Comptroller of 
Works in the reign of Queen Anne, and was appointed 
by King George Surveyor of the Works at Greenwich 
Hospital, in the neighbourhood of which he had 
property of his own. His name is still familiar in 
the ears of the respectable inhabitants of Blackheath. 
But what is mysterious is how and where he acquired 
such skill as he possessed in his profession. His 
father, Giles Vanbrugh, had nineteen children, of 
whom thirteen appear to have lived for some length 
of time, and of John’s education nothing precise is 
known. When nineteen he went into France, where 
he remained some years. During this period, cbserves 
Mr. Ward, “it may be presumed he laid the founda- 
tion of that skill in architecture he afterwards so 
eminently displayed ; at least, there is no subsequent 
period of his life to which we can, with equal 
probability, ascribe his studies in thatart.” Later on 
Mr. Ward says :— 


“The year 1702 presents our author in a new character. Of 
his architectural studies we know absolutely nothing, unless we 
may accept Swift's account, who pretends that Vanbrngh 
acquired the rudiments of the art by watching children building 
houses of cards or clay. But this was probably ironical. How- 
ever he came by his skill, in 1702 he stepped into sudden fame 
as the architect of Castle Howard.” 


It is indeed extraordinary that a man should have 
undertaken such big jobs as Castle Howard and 
Blenheim without leaving any trace whatever of the 
means by which he became credited with the power 
to execute them. Poor Mr. Pecksniff got an occa- 
sional pupil and premium, but, so far as I know, he 
never designed so much as aparish pump. Blenheim 
is exposed to a good deal of criticism, but nobody 
can afford to sniff either at it or at Castle Howard, 
and it seems certain that the original plans and 
elevations of both structures were prepared by the 
author of The Relapse and The Provok’d Wife him- 
self. Of course, there may have been a ghost, but if 
there had been, the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
was soon at loggerheads with her architect, would 


probably have dragged him into the light of day.’ 
The wits made great fun of their distinguished 
colleague’s feats in brick and mortar. It was not 
usually permissible for a literary gentleman to be 
anything else, unless, indeed, a divine like Dr. Swift, 
whose satirical verses on the small house Vanbrugh 
built for himself in Whitehall are well known. They 
led to a coolness, and no one need wonder. After 
the architect's death the divine apologised and 
expressed regret. 
The well-known epigram— 
“Under this stone, reader, survey 

Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of clay : 

Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 

Laid many heavy loads on thee ”— 
is the composition of another doctor of divinity, Dr. 
Abel Evans, and was probably prompted by envy. 
Amongst other things, Vanbrugh was a Herald, and 
in that capacity visited Hanover in 1706, and helped 
to invest the Electoral Prince, afterwards George the 
Second, with the Order of the Garter. Vanbrugh’s 
personality is not clearly revealed to us anywhere, 
but he appears to have been a pleasant companion 
and witty talker. He married late in life, and of 
three children only one survived, to be killed at 
Fontenoy. He himself died in 1726, in his sixty-third 
year, of a quinsy. His widow survived him half a 
century, thus affording another proof, if proof be 
needed, that no man is indispensable. 


A BLACK KING IN EXILE. 


T was on a warm evening in February that I first 
heard the story of Ja-Ja. A little black boy in 
rags, sitting in the branches of a blossoming mango 
tree, was playing serenely on a tin pipe; behind him 
the wide sky was flushed with clear orange over the 
darkening mountain peaks and the purple sea. 
Below the little piper lay moist ravines and bush 
and crooked-stemmed cocoa-nut palms that love the 
salt, along the rim of the shore, and beyond all these 
the houses and huts of Kingstown, where Ja-Ja, 
exiled King of Opobo, ate his heart, like the caged 
bird of prey that he was, until at the end of time the 
ship came to fetch him home to West Africa. 

The dignified old man with cunning eyes, wearing 
always his insignia of majesty — the peacock’s 
feather—in his hat, whom the people of St. Vincent 
remember so well, was not born a king. He wasa 
slave bought by the Pepple family, who reign over 
Bonny ; Pekkule House in Grand Bonny is their 
palace. But he was a king by virtue of his courage, 
his boldness in seizing upon opportunity, and his 
statesman’s craft. “Though he is in origin a run- 
away slave,” says Mr. H. H. Johnston, “he was cut 
out by Nature for a king, and he has the instinct of 
rule, though it not unfrequently degenerates into 
cruel tyranny.” He raised himself by trading, and 
finally, after a vain attempt to dethrone his masters 
in Bonny, he settled in Opobo, where he was ac- 
knowledged as chief in 1873, and afterwards declared 
king by Consul Livingstone. 

But in 1881 there arose grave disputes between 
Ja-Ja on one side, and the British traders and some 
native chiefs on the other. These troubles, Ja-Ja 
informed the Foreign Office, were of the Consul’s 
making. But the facts of the case did not bear out 
this theory. “An old man and ignorant” is his 
description of himself; yet his despatches show a 
great deal of craft and cunning, especially in his 
interpretation of various articles in the treaties 
that he had made with England. These treaties are 
signed by himself, his sons, and his chiefs, and the 
signatures have the sound of names in a dream, 
solemn nonsense remembered upon waking. Satur- 
day Ja-Ja, Sunday Ja-Ja, Cookey Gam, Duke of 
Norfolk, and the Hon. Strongface. After much 
weary parleying, Mr. H. H. Johnston, then acting as 
Consul, had an encounter with Ja-Ja’s “ Boys,” in 
which heavy pointed sticks hurtled through the air, 
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and, says Mr. Johnston with a touch of humour that 
is like an oasis in the dreary waste of the Blue Book, 
“but for the fortunate interposition of my umbrella, 
I should have received a blow on the head that 
would have effectually freed Ja-Ja from consular 
interference for a considerable time.” At last in 
1877 Ja-Ja, hemmed in on all sides, surrendered 
himself, and was taken to Accra. “I would suggest,” 
writes George Pepple, King of Bonny, to Mr. Johns- 
ton, “now that Ja-Ja is arrested, that no half- 
measures should be taken in dealing with him.” 
Ja-Ja himself, as George Pepple knew, was not a 
person of half-measures; in 1869 he had engaged in 
a war with Bonuy, which the Blue Book says— 
leaving a fine scope for the imagination—“ was 
fruitful of everything that was dreadful.” A full 
inquiry was held at Accra by Admiral Sir W. Hunt- 
Grubbe, and there Ja-Ja was deposed from his 
sovereignty and condemned to exile. He was given 
his choice between Ascension Island, St. Helena, and 
one of the West Indian islands. Finally St. Vincent 
was chosen, and thither the old man was carried. 

When he arrived at Kingstown a crowd of 
negroes were waiting on the quay to welcome him. 
Ja-Ja utterly despised them and their reception. 
“What dese niggers want of me,” he said, “I, Ja- 
Ja?”—pronouncing his name with dignity, as though 
it were the name of some emperor, and not that of 
a poor old black man deposed from his chieftainship. 
But he carried himself proudly to the end. “I still 
Ja-Ja the King,” he used to say. He was allowed 
the company of one of his wives in his exile, but, so 
he told the officials in St. Vincent, the wrong one 
had been sent to him. Her name was Patience; she 
was hideous to European eyes, and she enhanced her 
ugliness by dressing in Parisian fashion. The old 
king was allowed a portion of his revenue, about 
£800 a year. He was generous, always ready to 
respond to any appeal that might be made to him 
in St. Vincent, and it vexed him and wounded his 
dignity to find himself so poor. He would associate 
with none of the black or coloured people in the 
island, but he was gracious to the whites. He would 
invite little European children to drive with him in 
his hired carriage; the old black king, with his 
peacock’s feather in his hat, would often go out thus 
attended. He treated these children with great 
kindness, and would give them sweets and cakes. 
To white ladies he was very courteous: “ De lady 
first,” he would say, and step back to make room for 
a white lady to pass on before him. 

The days and months drifted by, full of heaviness 
to the exiled king. He was consumed by heart- 
burning, by home-sickness, by savage longings. He 
had adapted himself with great quickness to Euro- 
pean customs, and to the European point of view. 
But the veneer that overlaid the savage in him was 
very thin. There was a story that in Opobo when 
any white man came to dine with him, he would, 
after dinner, send for any prisoners that he might 
chance to have, and he would order his “ Boys” to 
cut off their heads there and then in the presence of 
his guests. There was also at his court, it is said, a 
yearly Feast of the Breaking of Dishes (not, indeed, 
altogether obsolete in English households, but with 
a milder ritual), where horrible deeds were committed. 
In a raid in 1881 on the Qua Eboe country it is 
recorded that Ja-Ja made his children cut off the 
heads of some Qua Eboe children, so as to entitle the 
young princes to wear the eagle plume, which can be 
borne only by those who have slain an enemy; and 
after this there followed a grand banquet of human 
flesh. Such habits are not easily forgotten ; not even 
a prolonged course of late dinners and of drives in 
flys could altogether quench the black king's 
instincts. A boy of his suite displeased Ja-Ja in St. 
Vineent. He contrived to have the lad secretly hung 
in chains to die—a lingering death that would last 
twoorthreedays. But the police, who were watching 
Ja-Ja, had their suspicions aroused, and rescued the 
boy. Once, when Ja-Ja gave some entertainment at 
his residence, the cook displeased him. He sent for 


her. “You no please me,” he said; “you make me 
much shame. If I were in my own country I would 
have your head cut off directly.” The cook wisely fled. 
The old man became dissatisfied with all his family 
and his suite during his exile, and he told them, a little 
too frankly perhaps, that they should all have their 
heads cut off when he returned home. At last, after 
Ja-Ja had eaten his heart for two miserable years, he 
was set free, and a ship was ordered to carry him to 
West Africa. His family and suite waited until the 
moment came for Ja-Ja to leave St. Vincent, and 
then they fled. But Patience had left her trunks 
behind, and Ja-Ja, as a last revenge, ordered that 
these should be taken on board with him. After a 
while his mind misgave him. He caused the boxes 
to be opened, and found them filled—not with 
Patience’s smart clothes, but with stones. The old 
man’s release came too late; his heart had been 
broken by captivity, and as the ship neared Madeira 
Ja-Ja died. 

Such is the story of Ja-Ja the king, recalling 
vaguely the story of another and infinitely greater 
adventurer, who, after setting Europe aflame, died 
deposed, an exile, and broken-hearted, in a little 
island washed by summer seas. The scale of each of 
the two lives was different, yet the restless ambition, 
the pride, the heart of the bird of prey beating itself 
to death against the wires of the cage—these were 
the same. 

The little boy in the mango-tree had ceased his 
piping, and darkness, together witha great desolation, 
had descended upon the earth and sea. The crickets 
chirped in a long, shrill; monotonous chorus, and the 
night wind from the mountains stirred the fringed 
leaves of the palm-trees with a sharp, sibilant noise. 
Over all was arched the wide, calm, dark sky, framing 
with its background of unknown depth the restless 
world of land and waters, the human comedies and 
tragedies, and the human dust of the actors when 
the play is over. C. FELLOWES. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


IR JOHN HIBBERT replied very well to Mr. 
Whitmore’s impertinent suggestion of interfer- 
ence in the management of the National Gallery. 
The post of director was not yet vacant; when it 
became vacant, the trustees would be consulted. 
Mr. Whitmore was mistaken in supposing that the 
duties of the director were confined to the purchase 
of pictures; that although only two pictures were 
bought last year, a larger number might be pur- 
chased next year or the year after,and so on. I 
have since learnt that Mr. Whitmore is one of the 
members for Chelsea. Many of his constituents are 
therefore artists. These, I do sincerely hope, will not 
allow their member’s conduct to pass without pro- 
test. I hope that none will neglect to write him at 
least one letter. I would approve of a deputation 
with banners; of calls early in the morning, after 
an all-night sitting; of calls late in the evening, 
about eight o’clock, as he was sitting down or going 
out to dinner. But make not the persecution need- 
lessly harsh, or prolong it until Mr. Whitmore 
resigns his seat and turns art critic. When he has 
endured the purgatory of frequent visitors and 
numerous letters, I would suggest that a resolution 
be passed at the Chelsea Arts Club calling upon Mr. 
Whitmore toconsult “D.S.M.” beforeasking questions 
regarding art in the House of Commons. “D.S. M.” 
is at present at Dieppe, painting pictures for his 
exhibition in the autumn, but during this absence 
“D. S. M.” will entrust to me the task of “ coaching ” 
Mr. Whitmore. We want a member of Parliament 
who will bring artistic questions before the House. 
But the M.P. who makes art the province of his 
oratory must be under our command. We will 
undertake to equip him with buckler and spear, and 
direct the plan of attack. There is much to be 
done. There is the higher sewage. Interrupting 
myself for a moment, I will take this opportunity 
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‘to answer a correspondent who is in doubt as to what 


‘I mean by the higher sewage. South Kensington, of 
‘course—a most interesting question for an enter- 


prising M.P. 

But my readers are waiting to hear who 
I think ought to be appointed director of the 
National Gallery when Sir Frederick Burton resigns. 
Shall it be Mr. Poynter, Mr. Armstrong, or Mr. 
‘Sidney Colvin? Some critics have argued that Mr. 
Poynter should not be appointed because he is an 
It has always seemed to me that artists 


have never been able to understand how it is 
possible to criticise work done in a medium 
in which the critic has made no _ practical 
experiments. The fact that Mr. Poynter is of 
the Academy seems to me a more sensible reason 
for not appointing him director of the National 
Gallery. The Academy and South Kensington have 
brought disaster on English art, and very humbly 
I will venture to suggest to the trustees the wisdom 
of keeping the National Gallery distinct from the 
Academy. Think of Sir Frederick Leighton with his 
knowledge of French and Italian—if our search were 
sufficiently diligent we could find a little German 
too amid his accomplishments—his sculpture, his 
Moorish house, his florid oratory, his picturesque 
appearance—see him driving down Kensington in 
a victoria, looking like a Venus, an Aurora, a sort 
of damaged Guido Reni, realising in an attitude an 
entire art and much interesting psychology—and 
say if this appeal to popular prejudice is not 
too flagrant, too—shall we say irresistible? Sir 
Frederick is surely irresistible! Who goes to the 
Government with any slight artistic project without 
being referred to Sir Frederick? Sir Frederick 
pooh-poohs it and it is heard of no more. Or should 
the projector send first to the Moorish house, he is 
snubbed in classic phrases and abundant soap. Sir 
Frederick has done much for the institution of 
which he is the head; with French, Italian, 
and gorgeous manners he supports its tottering 
walls. I pity the man who comes after him— 
for instance, a mere painter like Mr. Orchardson. 
Under the guidance of this gorgeous personality 
the Academy has absorbed all that is rich, 
ostentatious, brand new, ignorant, and common- 
place. This rapacious institution has devoured the 
provinces—provincial picture galleries are merely 
continuations of the Academy. One thing only—the 
National Gallery—has escaped the pestilential taint ; 
almost, I should say, for the “Derby Day” hangs 
there still. But the Academy has, on the whole, 
failed to make its influence felt in the National 
Gallery. And the Academy hungers for the National 
Gallery ; it watches, it licks its chaps, it jumps again 
and again, hoping that the tempting morsel has fallen 
within reach. There was the proposal that Mr. Tate 
should build the new wing, fill it with his pictures, 
and call it the British Luxembourg. And only afew 
months have passed, and it is proposed that when 
the post of director of the National Gallery is vacant 
it shall be filled by an Academician. The Academy 
will strain itself to secure this election. Sir Frederick 
will drive all over Mayfair in his victoria, he will 
talk to duchesses in French and Italian, dinners will 
be given in the Moorish house, and as the guests 
stand round the fountain, described by how many 
interviewers, Mr. Agnew will tell the story of the 
lost Gainsborough. 

That the National Gallery should be kept separate 
from the Academy I regard as a matter of vital 
importance. But should Mr. Poynter resign his 
R. A.-ship, and forswear very solemnly and very 
publicly the Academy and all its infamous practices, I 
am not as sure as some folk seem to be that the real ob- 
jection to Mr. Poynter would not be removed. For it 
does not follow because an artist is narrow in his prac- 
tice of an art that he should be narrow in his appre- 
ciations. I may be wrong, but I can imagine myself 
getting on very well with Mr. Poynter. Mr. Poynter 
is neither an ignorant nor a vulgar man; he is quite 


different from Herkomer, Fildes, Leader, Dicksee, 
and Goodall. True that his work never was very 
interesting, but it is only revolting when he paints 
modern gentlémen out shooting. Many worse pic- 
tures have been painted than “ Atalanta’s Race,” 
and his picture in the Chantrey Fund collection is 
very far from being the worst. He would not do as 
badly in the National Gallery as some folk imagine. 
He would make no grave mistakes, and would leave 
the Gallery pretty well as he found it. If thirty 
years of management were divided between the 
three—Mr. Poynter, Mr. Armstrong, and Mr. Sidney 
Colvin—I hardly think that the aspect of the Gallery 
would be materially altered or advanced. Not one 
of the three would risk the slightest adventure. A 
few well-authenticated specimens of Dutch and 
Italian masters would be added, repetitions of pic- 
tures already in the Gallery; perhaps an attempt 
would be made to pacify the patriotic dealers who 
write to the papers pointing out that English art is 
neglected at Trafalgar Square. 

I will not attempt to conceal from my readers 
that I should like to be director of the National 
Gallery, and that I fully believe that I should perform 
the duties of director exceedingly well. For I have 
ideas how the circle of our collection might be 
completed. But I am aware that there is no 
slightest possibility of my being appointed director. 
What a howl the suggestion would raise in certain 
circles! So perhaps I cannot do better than to 
present my ideas to those who have none, but who 
have, what is better, excellent chances of obtaining 
the appointment. But my ideas on this grave subject 
are too vast for the last paragraph of an article—I 
must postpone them till next week. G. M. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR F. MILNER AND THE TORY-PARNELLITE 
ALLIANCE. 

Srr,—I have just received a copy of the paragraph you 
inserted with regard to my correspondence with Mr. Gladstone 
on the alleged Tory-Parnellite alliance. The proofs you give 
are the appointment of the “ Maamtrasna inquiry ” (sic) and the 
refusal to renew the Crimes Act; also Lord Carnarvon’s historic 
interview with Mr. Parnell. You seem to forget that Mr. 
Gladstone’s assertion to Mr. Cowan was that the Tory party 
held out inducements to the Parnellites to turn the Government 
of 1885 out of office. The proofs you bring forward would, 
therefore, hardly apply. Mr. Gladstone was unable to bring 
forward an atom of evidence in support of his grave accusation. 
On the other hand, I was able to point to the prompt and 
emphatic denials of all the principals charged, and I was also 
able to point out good reasons for the action taken by Mr, 
Parnell’s followers. Their object was—first, to humiliate the 
ey who had trampled them down under the severest coercion 

ws ever passed in Ireland; and, secondly, so to balance the 
two great parties in the State that they might hold the key of 
the situation and give their support to that party which was dis- 
honest enough to betray their country for the sake of Parnellite 
support and consequent power. That party proved to be the 
once respected Liberal party, shorn of most of its greatest and 
most honourable men. It does seem a mystery to me how 
Gladstonians can talk with such indignant scorn of the alleged 
Tory-Parnellite alliance of 1885, which they cannot prove, and 
at the same time contemplate with self-complacent satisfac- 
tion the Gladstone-Parnellite alliance of 1886. Surely, if it was 
an infamous thing to hobnob with the Parnellites in the autamn 
of 1885, it must have been an equally infamous thing to be 
bosom friends with them in the spring of 1886! 

There is one sentence in your comments on this subject I 
read with great regret, because, though I differ widely with you 
in polities, I have always entertained for you a sincere respect. 
I allude to your revival of the old slander concerning Lord 
Carnarvon’s interview with Mr. Parnell. It must be perfectly 
well known to you that Lord Carnarvon explained in the House 
of Lords that his interview with Mr. Parnell was arranged 
entirely on his own responsibility, and without the knowledge of 
his colleagues; and it is also perfectly well known that Lord 
Salisbury and the members of his Government disagreed 
altogether with Lord Carnarvon’s views on the Irish question. 
Lord. Carnarvon was a man whose word would be accepted 
friend and opponent alike, and although the slander connec 
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with his interview with Mr. Parnell has long been in use by the 
baser sort amongst the Gladstonians, I did not believe that it 
would be made use of in a paper such as you edit, and I was 
very sorry to see your reference to it. No man could have 
behaved more honourably than did Lord Carnarvon. He had 
views of his own concerning the settlement of the Irish question, 
but he made it quite clear that these views were not shared by 
his colleagues in the Government, and he at the same time at 
once tendered his resignation when he found himself out of 
harmony with them.—I remain, your obedient servant, 


FREDERICK MILNER. 
39, Westbourne Grove, Scarborough, August 22nd, 1893. 


[Our reply to Sir Frederick Milner will be found on p. 235. 
—Ep. SPeaker. | 


THE COAL STRIKE. 


Srr,—In your article on the Coal Strike you use this ex- 
pression: “In an unexampled depression of trade like the 
mt the miners must take their share of the general mis- 
Toctenes.” But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in imposing an 
extra 1d. on the income tax, stated “ that wealth was constant] 
increasing,” ete. The propertied classes were never better off, 
specially owners of land, so that you are not stating exactly the 
truth when you say “ general misfortunes.” The wealth of the 
t landowners and capitalists increases year by year quite 
irrespective of the amount of w earned by the workin 
classes, and quite independently of the amount of work put forth 
7 the said propertied classes. And in that fact lies the strength 
the Socialist position, which the Liberal party fail to see.— 
Yours truly, E. Hu 
8, Union Road, Leamington, August 26th, 1893. ~~ 


[Bur what kind of property has risen in value since 
April? The drought must send rents lower; land 
and house property is almost unsaleable ; railway dividends 
are falling off ; the Australian banking crisis has not long 

d; and the silver crisis is in full , ew If, in the face 
of all this, the Socialists really believe that the rich are just 
now growing richer, we can only refer them to the records 
of the Auction Mart and the Stock Exchange. The state- 
ment quoted from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
is true enough as a statement of a general rely ecg 
Assuredly it does not apply to the period that has elapsed 
since it was made. Besides, wages, especially “ real” wages, 
have, as a rule, an upward tendency too.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 


THE EDUCATION OF MILITARY AND NAVAL 
OFFICERS. 


S1r,—I beg your a of my best thanks for your 
kind words of my pamphlet on “The Higher Education of 
Military Officers,” and for room for a few words on the three 
points you raise in your third paragraph. 

You say, ‘‘ As public rr ek pg the raising of the standard 
may mean specialisation before most boys get there at all,” and 
that “it is not desirable that boys should choose their career at 
12 or 13.” This is quite right “as public schools are,” but it 
would not be if they were as they ought to be, and if the 
regulations were as they ought to be. The limits of age are too 
jow, except in the case of abnormally clever boys. Boys should 

‘allowed th. time necessary to enable them to be properly 
educated, and to acquire that amount of useful knowledge, 
which the highest authorities say is necessary in preparation for 
their technical instruction and training. e have “ specialisa- 
tion” now—special attention given to Latin and Greek and 
boys taught nothing else properly. Assuredly boys should not 
“ choose their career at 12 or 13.” That is what I want to stop. 
At present it seems to be assumed that all boys are going to 
Oxford or Cambridge and, therefore, must all be taught classics, 
and very little else. Boys should not begin to learn Latin and 
Greek till general intelligence has been developed (vide p. 33 of 


my peye et). 

. You say “naval cadets have to do thig, (sc., choose their 
career at 12 or 13), and often “regret their mistake for the rest 
of their lives.” If you wish to do the State good service, 
agitate, with the great ability THe SPEAKER commands, 
_ week after week, for the higher education of naval officers, It 
is, if possible, of even greater importance than that of military 
officers. Lord Brassey has just published his ‘‘ Naval Annual.” 
The modern ship of war is a “ remarkable fighting machine ” ; 
its “machinery is complicated”; the pet so of the triple- 
screw system” is not yet solved. “Electricity is taking the 
place of hydraulic force in the working of heavy guns.” It 
seems like M that we are to have “ fast cruisers of large displace- 
ment.” “ Petroleum as a steam generator is attracting much 
notice.” It seems an open question whether our rams are more 
dangerous to our enemies’ ships or to themselves. “High 
explosives and rapid firing” are coming in. “‘ Marine engineer- 
ing ” is an important subject. Since the last “Annual ” “ the great 


‘ferule’ question has cropped up.” » Our naval officers are 
probably more ignorant than our military. Look at the papers 
given to the boys of the Britannia at their final examination, 
and you will see how great, how colossal, their ignorance is. 
We may go on building as many ships as we please. But, so 
long as our naval officers are ignorant of chemistry, hydraulics, 
mechanics, electricity, and other necessary knowledge shown to 
be so by Lord a > we shall lose them as fast. Ignorance 
sank the Captain. Ignorance lost the Victoria. It — 
from the inquest that there are naval officers who don’ w 
the difference between a radius and a diameter. 

3. “ Mr. Wren is too severe on the headmasters for neglect- 
ing to get their boys taught colloquial French.” I only state 
the facts. The Secretary of State for War and the Commander- 
in-Chief sent a circular to the headmasters saying that power to 

French was indispensable for staff officers, and may fairl 
be demanded from every British officer, In reply, the head- 
masters said that it was practically impossible, beeause they had 
more important schoolwork to attend to, that the time required 
was wanted for subjects of much greater educational value, that 
there were difficulties because of the boys’ want of conversational 
powers in their own language, and that, if they did, a large 
proportion of officers would have few or no opportunities of 
turning it to account. I say this was an “impudent” answer 
for the committee of the headmasters to send to H.R.H. the 
Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief and the Right Honourable 
Secretary of State for War. “‘Impudent” seems to me moderate 
rather than “too severe.” Am I foolishly sanguine in expressing 
the hope that the day will come when there will be a modern 
] e tripos in both universities, for which every under- 

nate will be allowed to go up, taking one or more modern 

, and that every applicant for a mastership to teach 

French in all public and endowed schools will be required to 
have “taken a first in French,” and when it will be known that 
to understand French, and speak French well, is far more 
valuable, whether we regard mental training or useful know- 
ledge, than a smattering of Latin, inability to read it, to 
it, or to write it? Your first complaint that the “supply of 
really capable French teachers is very scanty” will be cured. 
Why should not every master, from the head to the tail, in eve 
hats school s French? I know no reason, except that it is 
thought more honourable to play in the school eleven or football 
team than to speak French.—Y our faithful servant, 


August 30th, 1893. WALTER WREN. 


P.S.—The following quotation from ‘‘ Coningsby ” (ch. viii., 
book 4) is appropriate :—“ The Marquis solemnly adjured him 
not to neglect his French. A classical education was a very 
admirable thing, but there is a second education demanded by 
the world to which French is the key. When you enter the 
world you will find that Greek and Latin are not so much 
diffused as you imagine.” This is not word for word, but an 
accurate précis. 


LOVE SEQUESTERED. 


HOUGH in her grey unclouded eyes 
No cheat abode, nor compromise, 
But truth in clearest outline shone, 
And sin from honour stood alone ; 


Yet to be with her was to walk 

A faéry shore, and catch the talk 

Of dropping streams, and nightingales, 
And gods dissolv’d in inland vales. 


And though we loved and lived remote, 

Nor feat achieved deserving note, 

Each trivial step was sanctified 

In that we took it side by side. Q. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE WRITTEN WORD. 


FURLONG or so from the window where I sit 
and write this is the public bathing-place of a 
small town. All day long I hear the splashing and 
calls of the bathers. <A tall hedge of privet and 
escallonia hides them as they undress and dress on 
the narrow ledge—it varies from twelve to two feet 
in width—between the garden wall and the sea; but 
the rock off which they dive is in full view, and the 
shallows where the small boys lie and kick ; and the 
swimmers are plain to see as soon as they strike out 
beyond the cover of the overhanging shore. 
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The people here are a very gentle race, and their 
merriment in the water is not in the least offensive. 
I feel sure that no sensible and clean-hearted man or 
woman could find scandal in the sight. For my own 
part I think the curve and forward shoot of a 
human body diving cleverly into clear water one of the 

leasantest sights in the world. But that is neither 

ere nor there. My point is that the spectacle 
need cause shame in nobody. Well, the harbour 
authorities (who do not bathe) thought differently, 
perhaps, and posted up notices the other day con- 
cerning what is called the “ costume” of the bathers. 
To this again I have nothing to object. But the 
astonishing part of the business is that the wording 
of these bills was fifty times as indecent as the 
bathing they proposed to regulate. Man and woman 
may stand and watch the swimmers without em- 
barrassment. Man and woman may not read that 
notice together without hot confusion. 


It was no less a student of human manners than 
Mark Twain who once complained that young men 
and maidens, old men and children, might study 
unashamed a painting of Titian’s; whereas if a 
writer were to sit down and exactly describe that 
picture, he would raise a howl throughout the land. 
This is true enough, of course: but explicable. For 
the narrative, which is almost nothing in painting, 
becomes almost everything in writing, and is indeed 
the only part of a picture that a writer can easily 
convey. To describe Titian’s Venus, as Mark Twain 
proposed, were inevitably to eliminate all that 
happens to be important in Titian’s performance, 
and lay stress on all that is inessential. But—to 
put painting aside for the moment—it is indisputable 
that, save under the rarest hands, things naturally 
innocent become offensive when translated into 
words, and things vile about as vile again. In our 
own country and in America I suppose the reason of 
this is to be found in that Puritanism which has 
ruled the conversation of men for three centuries. 


For the final salvation of men, however, it has 
been decreed that Puritanism—or that habit of 
mind by which harm is found in things innocent— 
must in process of time be seen to bear a close 
relationship to the vices it pretends to discover. 
Take the very best example of a Puritan that our 
history can show. Never did man, after his lights, 
live a purer or more scrupulous life than John 
Milton. Yet it is a moral certainty that, had the 
seventeenth century possessed a Reverend Benjamin 
Waugh, he had infallibly and with justification 
pulled Mr. John Milton up before a magistrate for 
his savage treatment of the children under his care. 
And it is no less certain that, although his creed did 
not allow polygamy, the “ moral king of English 
literature” in his mental attitude towards women 
stood on the level of the average Turk. 


In practice he made life intolerable to his wives, 
and was disliked by his daughters. But men of loose 
lives have been able to accomplish that much, by 
waywardness. Milton was detestable on principle: 
it was his fixed opinion, as Dr. Johnson has pointed 
out, that woman was born to bea slave. Hear the 
famous chorus in “ Samson Agonistes” : 


“ Whate’er it be, to wisest men and best 
Seeming at first all heavenly under virgin veil, 
Soft, modest, meek, demure, 

Once joined, the contrary she proves, a thorn 
Intestine . a ° A 
Favoured of Heaven, who finds 

One virtuous, rarely found, 

That in domestic good combines. 

Happy that house !” 


—pipes the Chorus (surely selected from among the 
very smuggest householders in Dan), and continues : 


ve to the man ic power 
Over his female in due ie, 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile she or lour. 


So shall he least confusion draw 

On his whole life, not swayed 

usurpation, or dismayed. 
u ” 


—and here comes perhaps the funniest line in English 
poetry :— 
“But had we best retire? I see a storm.” 


Dear, good Danites !—a trifle hen-pecked perhaps, 
if the truth were known ; but fortifying each other, 
in their wives’ absence, with a bold assertion that 
they have “not yet rounded Cape Turk.” The 
assertion is perhaps a thought too emphatic to 
suggest complete easiness of mind. The shadows of 
the prison-house just touch these timid and respect- 
able sensualists. “But had we best retire?” they 
very prudently ask, after this tremendous annuncia- 
tion of the dignity of man and the divinely-ordained 
inferiority of woman. 


“ Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour” 


—if only to be present at a representation of Ibsen’s 
Doll's House. 


Yet, why? He had known Shakespeare and 
hymned him: had made acquaintance with Rosa- 
lind, Portia, Imogen, and the story of Hermione. 
And so his retreat upon such stuff as— 


“ Therefore God’s universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power ” 


—was a deliberate retreat. We shall never quite 
account for that blight of Puritanism which swept 
down over the opening of the seventeenth century, 
as we shall never recover from it or sufficiently 
bewail it. Ever since, our literature has oscillated 
between the extremes of licentiousness and sour 
restraint. And the Puritan is ashamed of his body, 
and the rebel parades it for a show: and the 
minds of both are incurably middle-class: and right 
modesty is confined to what we call the “brute 
creation.” A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


AN UNINTERESTING SURVIVAL. 


British History AND PapaAL CLAIMS, FROM THE NORMAN 
ConQUEST TO THE PRESENT Day. By the Rev. James 
Paton, B.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


HE author of these two ponderous volumes tells us 
that he “ calmly awaits the verdict of time and 
enlightened intelligence,” in the belief that his 
history “will in course of time be accepted as a 
complete and final authority on the questions at 
issue.” In one sense we incline to agree with him. 
He is not likely to have a rival. No one else will 
write 1,100 pages on the parliamentary history of the 
Papal claims. For this is all Mr. Paton has tried to 
do. He started on his task equipped with the 
Parliamentary History, Hansard’s Debates, Green’s 
Short History, and a very moderate intelligence. No 
joke is too feeble, no mistatement too gross, to 
be laboriously copied if it was made in the House 
of Commons. But of all the regions of historical 
knowledge outside of Hansard, he seems to have no 
glimmering. The book is, in fact, merely a collection 
of summaries of successive debates in Parliament 
relating to the persecution of the English Roman 
Catholics, which our author approves, and of the 
gradual removal of the exclusions and restrictions, 
which he unfalteringly condemns. It is impossible 
to imagine a more futile expenditure of labour. A 
history of the relations between Britain and the 
Papacy in all its aspects, written by a man with 
due historical equipment and moderate power of 
brevity, might conceivably be worth reading. But 
if anyone has nothing better to do than read the 
debates on Catholic Emancipation, he had as well 
read them in Hansard, where he will at least be 
spared the affliction of Mr. Paton’s comments. 
The book is only interesting for its disclosure of 
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a type of mental development which we trust is rare. 
Mr. Paton seems to be a man of some industry and 
accuracy—at least as a copyist—but absolutely 
without taste, sympathy, or tolerance. His English 
is strangely inapt. He talks of Anselm “ becoming 
obstreperous.” When he is trying to praise Disraeli 
for his opposition to the Maynooth grant he heads 
the page “ Disraeli’s Poisoned Shafts.” Occasionally 
he drops into Latin. “Carolus Secundus mendax,” he 
exclaims. Charles II. was certainly a liar, but why 
say it in Latin? His knowledge, even of his own 
subject, seems curiously confined. He is quite 
unaware of the relations between William of 
Orange and the Pope, facts duly recorded by 
Ranke, though very unpopular in Ulster. He talks 
of ‘Derry, much as one writes ’ot in the Cockney 
dialect, as if Derry were a popular corruption. His 
suspicions are immense. He speaks of the “ apparent 
patriotism of individual Roman Catholics here and 
there” at the time of the Armada, He has almost a 
sneaking fondness for Titus Oates, and speaks of the 
“discovery or invention of the Popish plot.” And 
not merely is his bigotry colossal, but he is sanguine 
enough to suppose that everyone else will soon 
be as bigoted. He hopes and believes that if a 
stronger measure than Elizabeth’s persecuting Acts 
could be framed “it would once again be carried 
nem. con.” He is confident that the “Jury of 
Posterity ” will condemn the Catholic Relief Act. 
But, with a not unjustifiable distrust of his own 
capacity to beat the Jesuits by any mental process, 
he looks forward to the victory being won in the 
field. The coming war is not, it seems, to be confined 
to Ulster. ‘Mr. Paton will have his share init. Antici- 
pating perhaps some such comment or his own fate, 
he is very angry at William of Orange for what he 
said of Walker, the hero-clergyman of Derry, when 
he had been killed at the Battle of the Boyne. 
William “ rather ungenerously growled, ‘ What took 
him there ?’” 

There is only one thing worth remembering in 
Mr. Paton’s book. It is from a speech made by Mr. 
Leslie Foster, an active Ulster opponent of Catholic 
Emancipation, so long ago as 1805. “If,” he says, 
“by conciliation is meant the giving of satisfaction, 
why do you look to Catholics only, and forget that 
there are abovea million of Protestants? Will they 
be satisfied by your breaking down the barriers 
which secure their protection? Remember that you 
have settled us in Ireland under the faith of that 
protection. And in that faith we claim as our in- 
heritance all the blessings of that glorious consti- 
tution which our ancestors and yours have fought 
and bled for. That is what we call Protestant 
ascendency.” The Ulster Unionists make much the 
same protest against every reform. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
THe or Reticion: THE Girrorp LECTURES 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS, 
1890-92. By Edward Caird, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow : 
Maclehose & Sons. 
TuHEsE Gifford Lectures have the rather exceptional 
quality of being worthy both of the man and 
the subject. Professor Caird fills with distinction 
the chair of Hutcheson and Adam Smith and Thomas 
Reid, and in a land of metaphysicians he has made it 
an easy first in philosophical power. Successive 
generations of undergraduates have come from 
under his hand, formed, if not in his very image, yet 
into as close an imitation of it as the material they 
were made of would allow. He has possessed the 
secret, invaluable in a professor of philosophy, of 
teaching men to think. His formulze have at times 
been too masterful, and intellects that were never 
designed for speculation have played with counters 
whose value they did not know; but it was better 
that they should try to think than live in the 
conceit that the note of culture was never to think 
at all, or to regard the world as too foolish a puzzle 


to be worth understanding. Throughout a period of 
restless criticism the passion of Professor Caird’s 
soul has been for construction. He early forced 
his way into the secret of Hegel, found that for 
him it was a key to all the mysteries of the 
universe, and he has ever since been telling the 
secret to those who would listen and could under- 
stand. The foibles of the young Hegelian, who 
has learned all he knows at the feet of the great 
professor, are often a little hard to bear; he knows 
so much, is so fluent with the formule that can 
unlock all mysteries, that one may be glad to have 
him cured of the formule that he may be saved 
from omniscience. Yet the foibles belong to the 
disciples ; the Master moves within the limits of the 
known and the rational. And here we have a 
characteristic piece of work from his pen: nothing 
is slip-shod, nothing casual or careless, every para- 
graph, sentence, phrase, has been studied, weighed, 
tested, emptied of rhetoric, and filled with thought. 
Nor have the literary graces been neglected. Ever 
and again the page is relieved by a felicitous meta- 
phor which at once surprises and pleases, or lighted 
up by a quotation from some master in literature. 
Professor Caird, as all familiar with his Kant know 
only too well, can be among the hardest of men to 
read—harder even than his original ; but this book is 
evidence—though it, too, is not without passages of 
the severer order—that he can be not light and 
graceful, but eloquent, happy in phrase, lucid, illus- 
trative, and interesting. To cultivate philosophy 
it surely is not necessary to neglect literature. 
Professor Caird’s philosophy is in its principles, 
though not in its details, Hegelian. Its fundamental 
idea is development, which is construed, objectively, 
as a process more or less dialectical, and, sub- 
jectively, as a conscious identity unfolded and 
maintained amid change, and indeed by means of 
change. It differs from the empirical or scientific 
theory by being intellectual and logical rather than 
actual or real. Its subject is the thought which, 
however particularised and embodied, yet must live 
and move according to its own laws. Development 
assumes, therefore, the form of explicating what is 
immanent rather than by adaptation and struggle 
or exercise of producing or creating what is new. 
Hence the significant things are the subject or 
thought, and the process or evolution, the latter 
depending for its method and meaning on the 
nature of the former. The process that unfolds 
mind evolves religion, and just as the one proceeds 
the other is realised. The unfolding of mind, and in 
consequence the evolution of religion, is an identical 
process, whether its subject be the individual or the 
race. Given the priority and transcendence of 
thought, and its history may in a sense be deduced— 
at least, it must be conceived as a progressive 
rationality, a growth into reason and the creation 
of a reasonable world. The stages through which 
it passes may be represented by three ideas which 
thought can never escape, but must seek ceaselessly 
to relate and reconcile the object, or not-self, the 
subject, or self, and God. Thought first perceives 
and conceives the not-self, and uses the forms thus 
objectively supplied to express itself, but the self 
remains ever the prior, that to which the outer world 
is, though it is by the perception of the outer that 
the conscious self is realised. The more conscious 
the subject or self becomes, the less able are the old 
objective or sensuous forms to express the essence or 
matter of its thought, and so the more subjective or 
reflexional forms are used. But as they express the 
antithesis of the subject to the object, thought lives 
in a dualism which it is ever forced to attempt 
to escape or transcend ; and this it does through the 
idea of God, the infinite or absolute spirit, which 
is at once the common implicated necessity of all 
thought, and its end in which all differences are recon- 
ciled. This normal intellectual is therefore at the 
same time a religious process. In the beginning the 


end is contained, implicitly but really : when a man 
begins to think what he struggles towards is God, 
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though God can be realised only through the percep- 
tion of the object and the realisation of the subject. 
God, then, is our being’s end and aim, implied in its 
rude beginnings, attained only as its culmination and 
crown. From this point of view the history of 
religions is conceived. All the lower forms are those 
that represent the divine idea under sensuous forms, 
whether as a fetish or a dead ancestor, or as a natural 
object or phenomenon. In all these cases the form 
belongs to the accidents of time—the matter is the 
essence of the idea. The ancestor is worshipped 
*‘ because he is believed to be a god,” not because he 
is conceived as an ancestor. But the higher the idea 
rises, the less adequate grows the form, and so by 
the contradiction of the objective the subjective 
religions are born, types of which are Buddhism, 
Stoicism, Judaism. These, however, are only transi- 
tional ; thought struggles to find a perfect form for 
its spiritual idea, and the result is the final or 
absolute religion, Christianity, where the matter 
and form agree, both being alike true and alike 
spiritual, though here, too, development reigns, and 
the religion is conceived as the realisation of the 
idea. 

So in a bold and general way may Professor 
Caird’s theory be represented; but in order to be 
understood and appreciated it must be studied in 
detail and in his own words. In working it out he 
gives us much felicitous criticism, especially of 
Spencer, Max Miiller and Comte; but its real import- 
ance lies in its “positive” character. Here is a 
rigidly intellectual theory as to the origin and 
history of religion, which regards all its forms as 
normal and rational, placing all in organic relation 
with the nature and development of man. His 
theory is as naturalistic as Mr. Spencer’s, while far 
simpler and more historical; but his nature is 
through and through miraculous, though his system 
does not know or need incidental miracles—in other 
words, his nature, as it exists for spirit, is spiritual ; 
and the spirit is never absent even from the most 
sensuous stages of man’s being. According to this 
philosophy, the very lowest and earliest religions of 
man become something more than a series of foolish 
and mistaken interpretations of physical phenomena 
preserved by a series of still more foolish customs 
and rites; they represent the first inarticulate or 
dumb endeavours of mind to express an idea which 
it feels beginning to live within it, though without 
knowing its meaning or its reason. The primitive 
religion of anthropology may, as regards its beliefs 
and ceremonies, be allowed to stand, but all within it 
is changed ; these rude forms represent the germin- 
ating of an idea whose final fruit is the God Who is 
Spirit and Truth. 

Yet we must confess that, while Professor Caird’s 


‘philosophy seems to us true and elevated, the appli- 


cation of it to history appears most defective. He 
has so emphasised thought as to forget the sig- 
nificance of the language it has first to make and 
then to use; development is to him too much an 
independent or self-regulated process. Nature works 
upon man, and through nature the mind that lives 
within it; change the nature that in the first stage 
surrounds man, and his religion will in its formal 
expression be changed. But here the difference of 
matter and form is much more easily stated than 
established. The change from an objective to a sub- 
jective form is a change of essence as well; and if in 
the beginning of religion the nature that environs 
man is different to different races or tribes, the 
forms they use will also differ. And throughout his 
whole history, what acts upon man is as potent as 
what lives within him—a position which may be 
expressed in a somewhat different way from the 
other end of the scale. For if God is the end of the 
intellectual development, He must be dealt with as 
much more than an idea. He is, if the real end of 
the rational movement, the truest of ideas, and so 
the most transcendent of realities; and as such, 
surely a real and living factor in the evolu- 
tion of religion? If thought so develops as to 


evolve religion, it is because thought does not 
simply follow its own laws, but is acted upon 
from without and above. If religion be, as Professor 
Caird says, “a conscious relation to a being or beings 
whom we designate as divine,” it can hardly be 
conceived as a one-sided relation. But if the rela- 
tion be two-sided, it means that the evolution of 
religion is quite as much a process of revolution as 
of development. The way of man is from God to 
God ; but while the man moves God acts, and we can 
conceive God as at no part of the way either 
forsaking or forgetting him. And so if man by 
transcending nature realises himself, God, by mani- 
festing Himself, realises religion. What philosophy 
conceives as a subjective process, theology appre- 
hends as an objective activity ; and we need to unite 
the two to have a coherent and complete notion of 
religion and its evolution. 


SAVAGE LIFE. 


Six YEars OF ADVENTURE IN ConaGo-LAND. By E. J. 
Glave. With an Introduction by H. M. Stanley. mdon : 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


So many of our notions of savage life are taken 
from the impressions of hurried passers-by, and so 
many more from the records of missionary labour— 
records which, in some instances, suffer from being 
but means to an end—that we readily welcome any 
book written by an observant resident who, for 
all he hints to the contrary, is as much a heathen 
as his uncivilised neighbours. Mr. Glave spent six 
years on the Congo in the service of the State, 
living for many months at a time amongst the 
natives in absolute isolation from other Europeans. 
He was a man exactly of the right kind to get on 
with savages. An ardent and, we must say, terribly 
reckless sportsman, his success made him a hero in 
the eyes of a hunting people. Publicly spurning the 
tribal medicine men as humbugs and impostors, he 
had insight enough to allow himself to become the 
greatest humbug of the lot by working on the 
superstitious feelings of the people. The ascendancy 
thus gained was put to the best use in repressing 
bloodthirsty rites, preserving peace between rival 
tribes, and encouraging trade. Work of an ad- 
venturous sort he loved as well as sport, and he 
appeared to have exceptional aptitude for picking 
up and putting to service various native dialects. 
The sporting stories are of the familiar kind, full of 
thrilling interest, and it would be unkind to criticise 
them. The real value of the book rests on the frag- 
ments of native biography and the careful record of 
curious beliefs and ceremonies. 

A fine fragment of romance tells in a page or 
two of vigorous description how young Ndobo, the 
invincible chieftain, captured a village and took 
much ivory and many slaves; he brought his booty 
to the market, but there gambled away, at native 
pitch and toss, ivory, slaves, canoes, and finally him- 
self, ending the eventful day in a slave-stick, side by 
side with the poor wretches who were his property 
a few hours before. The horrors of slavery amongst 
the Congo tribes are vividly depicted. In the up- 
river section slaves are simply bought as so much 
meat, fattened and devoured at cannibal orgies; 
down river they are made to work until their owner 
dies, and then executed with many tortures as a 
propitiatory sacrifice. Mr. Glave shows that slavery 
must increase pari passu with the demand for ivory, 
and he indicates, though not so clearly, the funda- 
mental error of the Congo Free State in making 
Tippu Tib a responsible official. Recent events have 
amply demonstrated this. 

The skill of the native medicine-man in surgery 
appears little short of miraculous, and Mr. Glave’s 
description of the extraction of deeply-lodged 
bullets by external manipulation which he saw done 
himself certainly reads as like magic as anything 
can. This matter deserves the attention of Border- 
land, Amongst other curious pieces of information 
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is the description of the system of sending messages 
to a distance of several miles by means of special 
signals on the great war-drums. 

In many ways the people of the Congo are 
interesting and almost lovable. The responsibility 
of those who have lightly broken in on their 
primitive ways, and let loose all the machinery of 
the sordid side of civilisation, is indeed enormous, 
and the realisation of this as yet seems sadly 
wanting in high quarters. From the native point of 
view it by no means appears that Belgian power on 
the Congo is an unmitigated blessing. It is not too 
late, however, to make it so, and men like Glave, 
disciplined out of their boyish enthusiasm for sport, 
and imbued with a measure of philanthropy as well 
as obedience to superiors, are doing much to bring it 
to pass. 

We must say one word as to the bibliographical 
character of this volume. By itstitle-page it is English; 
it bears no imprint, but presents internal evidence 
enough, one would think, to justify the Merchandise 
Marks Act in stamping it “‘ Madein America.” Notice 
is indeed given that partsof the book have appeared in 
certain American magazines, and the frequent repe- 
titions in different chapters make it plain that these 
have been reprinted without being made into a book 
atall. Weonly mention this because Mr. Stanley, in 
his Introduction, says of the author, “ Let him indulge 
his literary aspirations,” and surely, before giving 
way to indulgence, anyone with literary aspirations 
ought to know that an English book should be built 
on some more definite plan than that of placing a 
series of American magazine articles side by side. 


THE ECONOMICS OF MEDLZVAL ENGLAND. 


Aw Inrropuction To Eneuish Economic HIsToRY AND 
Srupy. By W.T. Ashley, M.A. Part II. The End of 
the Middle Ages. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


FIvE years have elapsed since the publication of the 
first part of this book. Meanwhile the United States, 
which is always drawing off the best of the popula- 
tion, whether immigrant or native, of the Dominion 
of Canada, has carried off Professor Ashley from his 
post at the University of Toronto to a more ancient 
foundation and a wider fame. The new chair of 
Economic History which has been created for him 
at Harvard—an institution which, more than any 
American University (putting aside the wholly. ex- 
ceptional case of the Johns Hopkins), devotes itself 
to research rather than to intellectual drill—is a 
well-merited tribute to his past services and a pledge 
of future work which will be even more valuable and 
more enduring. There is ample promise of this in 
the book before us, though it has been cut short at 
the close of the sixteenth century by the migration 
of its author, and is therefore without some of the 
new matter, chiefly relating to the agrarian revolu- 
tion of that and the preceding century, that 
would otherwise have found a place in its pages. 
As it stands it is a marvel of compression—not 
altogether easy reading, of course, but with interest- 
ing matter on every page. There is a vast amount 
of detailed information, much new light on the 
problems of our economic history, several really 
striking generalisations—which, like other generalisa- 
tions in economic science, will, at any rate, serve as 
points of view—and many most suggestive historical 
facts which may be found of considerable value in 
relation to the social problems of to-day. 

The study of English economic history has begun 
at the beginning, and the later periods have hardly 
yet been adequately dealt with. It is only recently 
that we have been freed from the absurd delusions 
under which even Mill and Fawcett laboured respect- 
ing the true character of the mercantile system ; and 
whereas Professor Ashley’s first part was intended 
only to present facts already known, in this instal- 
ment he has had to “do his excavation himself.” 

he deals with economic theory the work has 


been already done to a great extent by German 
writers, and he summarises their results very effec- 
tively. Where he deals with such subjects as the 
gilds and the woollen trade, he has had to collect 
his own material. And as medieval societies were 
very much alike in England and abroad, he has made 
a legitimate use of the comparative method in 
seeking foreign examples to fill up the gaps in our 
knowledge of English facts. 

When a book contains so much matter of such 
various kinds it is hardly possible or fair to sum- 
marise or to give samples. We may say that it deals 
in the main with a penultimate stage, with a period 
not exactly of revolution, but of the commencement 
of revolution, whether we look at manufacture, 
agriculture, or investment of capital at interest. 
The craft gilds had grown up and had begun to 
combine—the larger absorbing the smaller, though 
the trades were often wholly heterogeneous—or 
giving place to that domestic manufacture which 
was itself to be superseded by the factory system 
two centuries later. The open-field system of 
agriculture was being broken up by enclosure and 
the growth of the wool trade. The ethical theory 
of the Middle Ages as regards the lawfulness of 
interest was giving way under the growth of loan- 
able capital and the break up of the sharp distinctions 
of class in medizval society, on which, as Professor 
Ashley well points out, mediwval conceptions of 
“fair wages” and “ fair profits” were mainly based. 
Each man was placed by the Divine will in a certain 
station of life, and had a right to expect enough 
wealth to do his duty there. On all these systems, 
their fundamental principles, their growth and their 
decay, Professor Ashley has a great deal that is new 
to tell us. Better than most authors, he manages to 
view them in reference to their environment, and so 
gives more successfully than any economic historian 
we can call to mind the idea of an evolution. We 
can only select one or two topics for notice. On 
medieval poor-relief—taking as a basis the work of 
the great German historian, Ratzinger—Professor 
Ashley dispels a good many popular delusions. 
Earnest defenders of the Church will hardly like to 
be reminded (or informed) that one-fourth or one- 
third of the tithes were originally devoted to the 
relief of the poor, or to be deprived of the delusion 
that the monasteries were the great preservers of 
England from pauperism. Professor Ashley is much 
more inclined to regard them as centres of pauperisa- 
tion, and shows how very much the growth of a 
pauper class was stimulated by the migrations of 
labour after the Black Death. Between the honest 
man on tramp in search of work and the idle loafer 
sure of a meal at any monastery he visited the dis- 
tinction was not necessarily final. The Church, 
indeed, never advocated indiscriminate almsgiving 
for the good of the giver; but human indolence fell 
into it. 

In dealing with the agrarian revolution Professor 
Ashley inclines to the general view of the manor 
with which we have been familiarised by M. Fustel 
de Coulanges and Mr. Seebohm. Professor Thorold 
Rogers held that the peasant revolt of 1381 was due 
to an attempt on the part of the lords—consequent 
on the rise in the price of labour after the Black 
Death—to restore the services which had been com- 
muted and force back the copyholders into the 
position of villeins. Mr. Ashley regards the conflict 
rather as one between the legal rights of the lords 
and the customary rights of the tenants—rights 
which had grown up but had no other warrant than 
custom, and which, of course, rather stimulated the 
possessors to ask for more. They, in fact, wanted 
completely free tenure, a desire stimulated no 
doubt by the teaching of Wyclif, while the lords 
insisted on their full legal rights. Mr. Ashley 
also brings out better than any previous writer 
we remember the way in which the break-up 
of the open-field system was facilitated by the 
intermixture of the lord’s strips in the open field 
with the rest, and gives an excellent map showing 
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the probable extent of the enclosures in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

We should like to deal in detail with some of 
Mr. Ashley’s other chapters; with the craft gilds 
whose function historically was to “produce an 
economic conscience,” or with the municipal social- 
ism which in many English towns kept the trade in 
corn, bread, and other necessaries in the hands of 
the town authorities. But we must stop. The book 
abounds with curiosities of the kind dear to the 
mere antiquarian, as well as those generalisations 
and presentations of fact which are the mark of the 
scientific historian of to-day. There is ample field 
for research still. The daily life of the people in 
these centuries, Professor Ashley tells us, is very 
little known, yet the materials are ample. Who 
among our younger scholars will describe it for us? 


FICTION. 


Saint AnD Cynic. A Psychological Romance. 
Simmons. London: Digby, Long & Co. 


THE author of “Saint and Cynic” has thought 
fit to label his work with the lofty title of “a 
psychological romance.” Doubtless this high-sound- 
ing appellation rings sweetly in the ears of Mr. 
Albert Simmons, but in point of appositeness it 
might as well be “that blessed word Mesopotamia.” 
The book, in truth, is as glaringly lacking in all the 
essentials of psychology as any “ penny dreadful” 
prepared for the delectation of our Mary Janes. 
Amidst the throng of characters—no less than fifty 
in number—that overcrowd the pages of “Saint and 
Cynic,” not one possesses the smallest touch of 
human nature, nor appeals in the slightest degree 
to the reader's sympathy. The story appears to 
have seen the light solely for the purpose of un- 
burdening the author of a large number of quota- 
tions and a still larger number of cheap and nasty 
witticisms. The quotations head every chapter (in 
the proportion of five to one), and the witticisms, 
alas! pervade every page. Of the plot it is difficult 
to speak, since it is chiefly conspicuous by its absence; 
but we gather that the epithet “ saint and cynic” is 
intended to describe the character of the Reverend 
Algernon Howe, the very deep-dyed villain of the 
story. This gentleman figures as a combination of 
King Henry VIII. and Bluebeard, and is a very bold 
bad man indeed. He seems to acquire and despatch 
his wives with equal facility; and whilst thus en- 
gaged in private, he manages to pose in public as a 
devout and eminent cleric. The truth to nature of 
this portrait will be readily gauged by all who 
have any knowledge of the English clergy, and will 
serve as a test of the author’s boasted powers of 
realistic description. The sketch of the Reverend 
Algernon Howe is evidently regarded by Mr. Simmons 
with great complacency, for upon its delineation 
he has lavished his longest quotations and most 
cherished witticisms with unsparing profusion. Yet, 
despite all these rich resources, the character of the 
desperate villain remains as palpable a bogie as the 
turnip-headed and sheeted ghost by which small 
boys are affrighted in country lanes. Not less 
wooden is the heroine, Nora Lavenue, one of the 
numerous victims of the clerical impostor. She is 
a dreary young woman, much given to weeping— 
occasions on which, we are told, “ tear after tear, 
big with intensity, tumbied ruthlessly down her 
classic cheek.” We feel that we know this kind 
of heroine; she comes from the London Journal. 
Finding herself deserted by the saintly cynic, she 
takes to ballet-dancing as a livelihood. But, says the 
author, “it would be a shameful injustice to Nora to 
say that ‘She wanted to be a fairy, She wanted to bea 
queen, She wanted to glide and skip around And over 
the fairy scene.’ On the contrary, nothing could 
be more abhorrent to the delicate nature of so 
chaste a woman, and the situation was exceedingly 
painful to her.” However, by one of those delight- 
fully easy transitions known only to novelists, Nora 


By Albert 


is immediately promoted to prima-donnaship at the 
Italian opera! “Her matchless voice,’ we learn 
with astonishment, “ had raised her from the front 
row of the ballet, with its guinea a week, to the 
front rank of opera, with its dazzling prizes.” 
She now encounters a certain cad called Horace 
Leslie—evidently a very fine fellow in her eyes and 
the author’s—who scrapes an acquaintance with 
her in the street in a fashion that pleases the chaste 
Nora mightily. They exchange confidences after 
this wise: “I am a married woman,” says Nora 
plaintively, “with a child and a history. Some 
time I will tell you all about it.” “I, too, have 
a history, but not a child. One day you shall hear 
my story,” solemnly responds Horace. In the end 
the villainous parson is overtaken by Nemesis, 
and Nora and Horace have leisure to unfold their 
respective stories; whilst the wearied and bewildered 
reader draws a breath of relief, and regrets the time 
wasted upon a book whose only features are crude- 
ness, coarseness, and astounding vulgarity. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is difficult to believe that twenty-one years have elapsed 
since the English Church lost the saintly presence of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, a man who suffered for conscience, sake, and 
did so to the visible deepening alike of his faith and of his 
charity. His life was one of strenuous intellectual toil, and it 
was marked from first to last by that noblest form of humility 
which ever goes hand in hand with the most uncompromising 
type of moral courage. Beyond almost any other religious 
teacher of his generation, F. D. Maurice united the revolt from 
mere authority in matters of faith with the hunger and thirst 
after righteousness which is only possible to an intensely spiritual 
nature. He refused to believe that religion and liberty were 
sworn foes, and he was so fully persuaded of the reality of the 
Gospel of Love that he carried a leisured heart and a calm mind 
to the discussion of the most daring announcements and possi- 
bilities of modern thought. The littleness of the human mind 
in presence of the problems which theology offers caused him 
instinctively to shrink from the cheap dogmatism of contendin: 
schools; for, in truth, he saw more things in heaven and earth 
than many men who have stood forth among the prophets. 
Readers of Colonel Maurice’s biography of his father will recall 
allusions in the letters printed in that book to the “Sermons on 
the Prayer-Book ” which were preached in the chapel of Lineoln’s 
Inn more than forty years ago, as well as to the still more 
memorable course delivered in the same place in 1854 on “ The 
Doctrine of Sacrifice.” Julius Hare appears to have suggested 
the idea of the latter course of sermons- at all events, Maurice 
himself describes the book as only a flower out of a seed which 
Hare had planted in his mind. There is an interesting letter to 
Baron Bunsen in Maurice’s biography in which the preacher at 
Lineoln’s explains the origin of his sermons on sacrifice. We 
are glad to find that both of these books have just been added to 
the cheap edition in monthly yolumes of the collected works of a 
man who was a great leader of religious thought, as well as a 
pioneer of the modern movement for the social elevation of the 
working classes. 

We have received the sixth annual report of the “ National 
Association for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Edu- 
cation,” and it is gratifying to observe that a movement so full 
of promise is steadily advancing in public favour. The aim of 
the association is threefold. It seeks to develop increased 
dexterity of land and eye among the young, and at the same 
time to widen the scope of, rather than to eer their general edu- 
cation. Another object which it has in view is to bring about a 
more widespread and thorough knowledge of those principles of 
art and science which lie at the basis of so much of the indus- 
trial work of the nation. It seeks, moreover, to encourage better 
secondary instruction generally, and especially the more effective 
teaching of foreign languages and modern science. We notice 
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from the new report that the London County Council has at 
length brought itself into line with the other County Councils 
of England by devoting some portion of the funds which it 
receives under the Local Taxation Act of 1890 to educational 
purposes. We may therefore conclude that the network of public 
authorities for the administration of schemes of technical edu- 
cation is at length complete throughout the United Kingdom. 
Doubtless the County Councils have occasionally made mistakes 
in their tentative efforts to provide technical education, but on 
the whole the success of the movement is unquestionable, and as 


one hundred and twenty-six local authorities in England and 
Wales no less than one hundred and fourteen are now giving the 
whole, whilst twelve are giving part, of the grant received under 
the Local Taxation Act to educational purposes. If we turn to 
the actual sum thus expended, we find that whilst the total 
amount of the grant is, broadly speaking, £750,000, the part 
expended on education reaches the gratifying total of £604,000. 
Other facts of interest will be found in this report, for its pages 
bristle with statements and statistics of deep and cheering sig- 
nificance to all who care to concern asealieh with the higher 
aspects of popular progress. 

In spite of its pedantic title, “The Tutorial History of 
Rome” appears to us to be an accurate and capable manual for 
students. It is an attempt to bring within the scope of about 
four hundred pages the main facts, external and internal, of the 
history of Rome, from the earliest period to the death of 
Augustus. Although the book is written with judgment and 
care, and is avowedly based to a large extent on the works of 
Mommsen and Ihne, and Merivale and other authorities, it does 
not altogether escape the faults which seem all but inseparable 
from small books on great themes. The appeal of such a volume 
is to the unhappy wight who finds himself confronted with the 
terrors of examination, and it seeks to restore his self-confidence 
by imparting just enough, and no more information than is 
demanded by his immediate needs. 

Another book on “ Old Edinburgh” has reached us, and it is 
full of antiquarian gossip and quaint and romantic episodes 
of Scottish life in half-forgotten centuries. We do not wonder 
that such a volume—it was written seven years ago as a hand- 
book for the International Exhibition which was held in the 
northern capital in 1886—has survived its first popularity. 
Local te on of an exact and minute kind has, in truth, in 
this instance been supplemented by wide and scholarly acquaint- 


ance with the annals of the nation, as well as by much that is 
picturesque and impressive in the manners and customs of the 
people. Scattered through the text are a number of tinted 
artistic vignettes, and they serve to heighten the realistic im- 
pression of a delightful and entertaining little book. 

According to the latest scheme of the Education Department, 
formal instruction in the principles on which we are governed 
is to be ——. to the pupils attending Evening Continuation 
Schools. There is truth in the assertion that the modern tendency 


_ towards the extension of representative loca] government renders 
a matter of fact it has already exceeded the most sanguine | 
expectations of its founders, It appears that out of a total of | 


such instruction highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary. 
In order to meet the requirements of teachers in this direction, 
a small handbook, entitled “The Life and Duties of the 
Citizen,” has just appeared. The aim of this modest com- 
pilation is to provide teachers with sufficient information 
on which to base elementary lessons on the subject. In the 
hands of a competent master, this brief manual is sure 
to prove of great service, and he, at least, will not find it 
difficult to simplify and seleet from, as well as to expand and 
illustrate, what is here stated concerning representative and 
local government, the relations of the Crown and the two Houses 
of Parliament, the principles of taxation and legislation, and the 
like. The book displays considerable acquaintance with con- 
stitutional history, and with the theory and practical working 
of government, and it possesses the advantage of being written 
in a pithy, vigorous, and lucid manner. 
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LEAMINGTON SPA. 
EUSTON PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Opposite Room Gardens. 


LKESTONE.—The Leas Horst, situ- 

ated in private grounds, adjoining fashion- 
able promenade. Sea views. Redecorated and 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Third Reading debate on the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Home Rule Bill in the House of 
AT HOME. Commons was finished at an early 
hour last Saturday morning, a 
majority of thirty-four in favour of the measure being 
recorded in the division. The chief feature of the 
closing speeches was the fine peroration with which 
Mr. Morley finished his remarks. He touched 
upon the long and arduous road by which the ad- 
vocates of Home Rule had travelled, and upon the 
innumerable disappointments and discouragements 
they had met with, and, after paying a tribute to 
Mr. Gladstone, spoke of the importance of the 
decision at which the House was about to arrive, 
viewed as a message of peace to Ireland. Late as 
the hour was when the House adjourned, a great 
crowd of people waited in the adjoining streets to 
cheer Mr. Gladstone as he passed from Westminster 
to Downing Street after securing the greatest 
achievement even of his remarkable career. 


AFTER the great victory in the representative 
Chamber the proceedings in the House of Lords 
during the present week are a veritable anti-climax. 
A great gathering of peers took place for the pur- 
pose, not of discussing, but of rejecting, the Home 
Rule Bill, and many men who had not visited the 
House of Lords for years came up for the purpose of 
voting down the House of Commons. But almost 
from the first moment of the debate, certainly from 
the time when Lord Spencer sat down, after moving 
the second reading, a sense of unreality has pervaded 
the discussion. Nobody has been able to take the 
proceedings of the peers seriously, and the whole 
debate has resolved itself into a mere display of 
fireworks, more or less brilliant. In some cases, and 
notably in that of the Duke of Devonshire, the squibs 
have been exceedingly damp, and the spectacle, 
consequently, distinctly depressing. At the moment 
at which we write the majority against the Bill is 
not known, but it will probably be something like 
ten to one—a significant proof of the absurdity of 
the claim of the peers that in this matter they repre- 
sent the real opinion of the country. 


THE most grotesque feature of the debate was 
the speech of the Duke of Argyll on Wednesday. 
This deliverance the Duke himself regarded as being 
of such overwhelming importance that he insisted 


upon the House being specially summoned on a 


Wednesday—and the Leger Day, too !—in order to 
listen to it. The Duke has long been the howling 
dervish of coercionism. On Wednesday he surpassed 
himself, and his rhetorical antics were of such a kind 
as irresistibly to call to mind the war-dance of an 
Indian medicine-man when engaged in insulting the 
fetich of his enemy. But, unfortunately for the 
Duke, he is not—as he vainly imagines—infallible, and 
his memory played him a terrible trick in the course 
of his shrieking tirade against Mr. Gladstone. Refer- 
ring to an episode the story of which is told at length 
in the “ Life” of Mr. Forster, he attacked Mr. Glad- 
stone fiercely because of his negotiations with Mr. 
Parnell in Kilmainham, and especially his employ- 
ment of Captain O’Shea as the medium of inter- 
communication. Alas! the Duke forgot that the 
person to whom his heated invective properly 
applied on account of these transactions was not Mr. 
Gladstone at all, but Mr. Chamberlain. We do not 
know whether the member for Birmingham was in 
the House of Lords during the Duke’s speech. If he 
were he must have felt more than slightly un- 


' comfortable; though, to be sure, he would derive 


consolation from the fact that the person who was 
abusing him belonged to the most august order in 
the peerage. 


LorD ROSEBERY’S speech on Thursday evening 
showed that the Foreign Secretary had a keen sense 
of the farcical character of the spectacle offered by 
this assembly of titled land-owners when engaged in 
vetoing a policy approved of by the nation in a 
General Election, and by the Representative Chamber 
after seven months of debate. The more intelligent 
of the peers must have read between the lines in 
this remarkable utterance, and must have detected 
the contempt in which Lord Rosebery holds the 
Chamber to which he has the misfortune to belong. 
It was the revelation of this feeling on his part 
which gave his speech special importance, though 
nothing could have been better than the airy chaff 
of such speakers as the Duke of Argyll—the victim 
of lues Gladstoniana—and of the Marquis of London- 
derry—who suffers from morbus Spencerianus—in 
which the Foreign Secretary indulged. If brilliant 
persiflage could have killed the Opposition, Lord 
Rosebery’s speech would certainly have ensured the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill, 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S statement on Monday evening 
as to the course of business during the Autumn 
Session has been received with great satisfac- 
tion by the bulk of his followers. The two 
measures to which the session is to be devoted 
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are the Local Government Bill and the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. The former is the most important 
English measure that has been submitted to Parlia- 
ment for many years past, and every reformer must 
rejoice at the prospect of its becoming law during 
the present year. Even Mr. Balfour professed on 
Monday to regard it with a benevolent eye, and, 
though the peers would probably like to reject it, 
Lord Salisbury may have some difficulty in screwing 
up their courage to the sticking-point twice in a 
twelvemonth. The Employers’ Liability Bill is a 
measure which has already been considered in 
Committee, and in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s oppo- 
sition, it has been cast in a very useful and practical 
shape. If these two bills are carried before the 


Prorogation, the session will be amply redeemed from 


the charge of barrenness. 


‘Some of the London Liberal members are exceed- 
ingly wroth because the Government programme for 
the autumn session does not include one of the 
London bills introduced by Mr. Fowler—that for the 
eqnalisation of rates. We certainly regret as much 
ay’Mr. Stuart or Mr. Howell does that this useful bill 
should have to be postponed ; but it is impossible to 
see how Ministers could have attempted to carry it 
without seriously jeopardising the other measures in 
their programme. They have shown great courage, 
and have, at the same time, made a great concession 
to their Radical supporters, by including so important 
a bill as that establishing Local Government in the 
work of the autumn session. Having done this, it is 
clearly their duty to do nothing that would endanger 
the prospects of that measure. Theclaims of London 
are great and manifold, and they will undoubtedly 
receive full attention next session. With this as- 
surance it is to be hoped that the London Liberal 
members will rest satisfied with the decision of 


AMONG the measures thrown over for the present 
session is the Evicted Tenants’ Bill. The Irish 
members, while promising their loyal and constant 
support during the Autumn session—a support of 
which we have a foretaste in the fact that a larger 
proportion of the Nationalists than of any other 
party remain in town for Supply—asked that the 


* Government should undertake to introduce a similar 


Bill next session. Mr. Morley gave the promise, 
doubtless moved mainly by his interest in the 
maintenance of law and order in those dis- 
tricts where the landlords are endeavouring to 
drive their former tenants to desperation. Those 
English critics who threaten to refuse the short 
time which will be necessary next session 
do not understand the weight of Mr. Morley’s 
responsibility. Nor do they fully appreciate the 
difficulty in which the Nationalist party are placed. 
The support of the evicted tenants consumes every 
year about twice as much money as all other 
political purposes put together—allowances to 
those members who require them, expenses of by- 
elections, registration, and general political organisa- 
tion. No other political party has ever attempted 
to support so heavy a charge, and only the keen 
generosity of the Irish tenant farmers has enabled 
the Nationalists to bear up against it. 


A VERY curious incident marked thé proceedings 
in Committee of Supply on Tuesday. This was the 
defeat of the Government by a majority of eight on 
the vote for salaries in the House of Lords. It was 
purely an obstructive amendment that was moved 
on this vote by Mr. Hanbury ; though doubtless there 
are good reasons why the extravagant scale of 
salaries in the Upper House should be reconsidered. 
The defeat of the Government was, however, due to 
the eagerness with which a section of the members 
in the House seized upon the opportunity of making 
a demonstration against the House of Lords. The 


incident had, of course, no kind of importance, 
though Mr. Chamberlain, foolishly enough, en- 
deavoured to represent it as a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government. Its only real signi- 
ficance is to be found in the proof which it affords 
of the rising temper of the nation on the question of 
the exclusive privileges of the hereditary Chamber. 
It is clearly the resolve, even of some of those who 
agree with the peers on the question of Home Rule, 
to put an end to their ridiculous pretensions of 
superiority to the House of Commons. 


THE appointment of Sir Henry Norman, the 
present Governor of Queensland, to the great post 
of Governor-General of India, has been received with 
an all but universal expression of surprise. No one 
outside a very limited circle had heard his name 
mentioned in connection with the approaching 
vacancy in the Viceroyalty, nor is he a member of 
the class from amongst which Viceroys have hitherto 
been almost invariably chosen. But though his ap- 
pointment is in the nature of an experiment, and 
a novel and daring one, the Prime Minister has 
unquestionably had good grounds for making this 
selection. To have sent Lord Roberts to Calcutta as 
Viceroy might have been a very popular step, but it 
would almost certainly have been a very dangerous 
one. Even if the personal characteristics of Lord 
Roberts himself had not involved a certain amount 
of risk in his appointment, the fact that he was made 
Governor-General would assuredly not have smoothed 
our relations with the other great European Power 
we have to face in Asia. Sir Henry Norman is a 
distinguished soldier, but he is much more. He has 
gained a great reputation as an administrator and 
political adviser. On questions of foreign Indian 
policy he belongs to the moderate school represented 
by Lord Lawrence and Lord Northbrook. He will 
certainly not be the man to involve us in one of those 
aggressive wars on the North-West frontier which 
have cost us so much and brought us so little. On 
the whole, we believe that his appointment, though 
a surprise, is likely to prove in all respects a 
success. 


On Thursday Lord Harris, Governor of Bombay, 
made a very serious statement when addressing a 
meeting held for the purpose of organising a relief 
fund for the sufferers by the recent riots. The 
Government was in possession of information, he 
said, which tended to show that the riots were, to 
some extent, due to political intrigues. There is 
even a suggestion of the danger of the riots being re- 
newed on amore extended scale. Some four thousand 
copies of incendiary pamphlets, which are being circu- 
lated broadcast by the leaders of the Cow Protection 
movement, have been seized by the authorities. These 
inflammatory writings, it is said, have already had a 
marked effect onthe ignorant Hindoos in Bengal, Oudh, 
the North-West Provinces, and Bombay. This news, if 
it be well-founded, is of the utmost gravity,and it only 
emphasises the urgent necessity there is for having 
the recent riots made the subject of a searching and 
impartial investigation. The allegation has already 
been made that certain sections of the official class 
in India, cognisant of this mischief, instead of taking 
timely measures to nip it in the bud, tacitly allowed 
it to grow, in the hope of thus obtaining a for- 
midable argument against the Congress movement. 
Without accepting this allegation at all, which we 
believe to be one of those rash charges which 
extreme partisans are peculiarly liable to make, 
it must be admitted that the attitude of Anglo- 
Indian officials towards the better classes of Hindoos 
who form the chief support of the Congress move- 
ment, is decidedly a source of weakness at the 
present stage of Indian sccial development. It 
is just these classes of Hindoos who have most 
infiuence with their own people, and that influence, 
as a help towards the maintenance of order, is 
deliberately thrown away by English officials. The 
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Hindoo is snubbed if he proffers it, and under the 
circumstances it is hard to complain if it is not forth- 
coming when needed. An investigation into the 
origin of the riots will not only clear up the various 
allegations which have been made, but should help 
to place this question of co-operation between Anglo- 
Indian officials and educated natives on a better 
footing for the future. 


In South Wales the coal strike is rapidly drawing 
to a close with the complete submission of the men. 
But in the Midlands it still continues, and the dis- 
turbances in South Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Notts 
have been very serious. When we read of offices 
wrecked, railway lines interfered with, collieries put 
out of working, it may be permanently, owners forced 
by violence to sign undertakings to suspend coal- 
getting, we wonder if we have gone back to the 
early and more barbarous days of labour warfare, 
which we had hoped came to an end in England at 
least twenty years ago. The disturbances are, of 
course, the surest signs of complete failure; they 
injure no one so much as the men themselves: and 
it is an elementary duty of Government to put them 
down with a strong hand. But to judge by the 
temper of the Midland miners, the strike must 
still last some days. Meanwhile the railways are 
beginning to feel the pinch, and several companies 
announce the discontinuance of a considerable 


number of trains. This arrangement is a much 


more serious matter for the public than for the 
companies, since many trains—suburban trains in 
the early afternoon, for instance—obviously cannot 
directly pay. 


THE reports as to the progress of the cholera this 
week have been somewhat more alarming. It is 
increasingly serious at the mouths of the Danube, in 
Smyrna and in Russia; a few cases continue to be 
reported in Southern Italy, and among the river and 
canal population of Holland and Belgium; there have 
been several cases in Berlin, and five—apparently 
also among the river population—on the Rhine, which 
is now declared infected, and in Westphalia; and 
the disease has made its appearance at Grimsby, Hull, 
Cleethorpes, and Rotherham, near Sheffield, though 
the reports in circulation as to the former places 
have been a good deal exaggerated. In Hull the 
alarming feature is that the disease has attacked 
several persons living under insanitary conditions 
in a district quite unconnected with the port; 
and a fatal case of similarly untraceable origin has 
occurred among the cleaners at the House of Com- 
mons. Happily, it is autumn, and even in this 
abnormal year the disease has little time left it to 
progress further. And the sanitary authorities seem 
ready. There is no ground for immediate appre- 
hension of an extensive visitation of Western Europe, 
but an unpleasant piece of news comes from Berlin, 
indicating that the bacillus is adapting itself to the 
European environment. A new bacillus, dignified 
with the name of Vibrio Berolensis, has been dis- 
covered in the water of the Spree, and appears to 
have been the exciting cause of several of the 
recent cases. It is not the Asiatic bacillus, but is 
very like it, and is said to have been discovered last 
year at Vienna. Is cholera, then, really preparing to 
become endemic in Europe? There is plenty of 


suitable ground for it, especially in the Mediterranean 
countries. 


THE prospects of peace in Europe in the 

ABROAD. near future have sensibly diminished 
during the last month—partly in con- 

sequence of the friction engendered between 
Italy and France by the deplorable riots at 
Aigues-Mortes, but mainly through the deliber- 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in Fa-t 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 


ments. The former has at least sanctioned, if it did 
not suggest, the presence of the Prince of Naples at the 
German manceuvres near Metz. This step, whatever 
its real object, has been taken as a demonstration 
of hostility to France and continuing support of the 
Triple Alliance; and it must be added that a clique 
of Italian Chauvinists has used the semi-official 
military press of that country to intensify that im- 
pression and stir up hatred against the French nation. 
The Prince, it is said, seems now rather to “ efface 
himself” at the manceuvres; but it is hardly wonderful 
that, as a sort of counter-demonstration of the 
solidity of the Franco-Russian alliance, a Russian 
fleet will pay a visit to Toulon about the 13th of 
next month. But the fact that Lorraine is selected 
for the manceuvres is hardly less significant. Lor- 
raine remains French, far more so than Alsace; it 
would probably be the chief seat—for a time at least 
—of the next Franco-German war,and the manceuvres 
may well seem a kind of dress rehearsal. Yet the 
Emperor takes occasion to congratulate the inhabit- 
ants on their loyalty, and to assure them that they 
shall remain German. In the face of these provoca- 
tions it is satisfactory to see that the French press, 
for once, maintains a due reserve. 


ITALY, however, may make demonstrations 
abroad, but, in spite of the natural stagnation of 
politics in the season when the capital is at its 
uphealthiest, it seems to be approaching a serious 
crisis at home. It is certain that the trial of the 
ex-director of the liquidated Banca Romana will 
disclose and prove an amount of corruption in the 
“Panamino scandal” equal to that disclosed 
but not legally proved in its greater counterpart 
in France. The accused person has given up letters 
(just printed in a Parliamentary paper) not only 
from private secretaries, promising their services ; 
from deputies, raising loans on the strength of 
theirs—but from Ministers, now borrowing money 
for themselves, now insisting that the Bank shall 
buy Government bonds to stop their fall, once 
assuring the ex-director that he has nothing to fear 
so long as the writer remains Minister. Yet the 
Ministry has carried a banking “ reform” which will 
intensify all these evils. But even without all this, 
there is a prospect of a Ministerial crisis, partly due 
to the supposed weakness of the Ministry in the 
affair of Aigues-Mortes. Thereis a cry for the return 
of Signor Crispi, who would certainly make matters 
worse abroad; but Signor Zanardelli is probably 
the only Premier who could govern without a Dis- 
solution. 


AFTER three years’ agitation and an amount of 
work which an ingenious statistician has calculated 
to be at the rate of one hour per word inserted in 
the revised text, the progress of Constitutional 
revision in Belgium is at an end, and the new text 
will, before these lines are read, have received the 
Royal assent and the formal promulgation which 
completes its enactment as the fundamental law of 
the Kingdom. The final compromise has produced 
a Second Chamber of a curious type. Twenty-six 
of its members are to be elected by the Provincial 
Councils, and are subject to no property qualification ; 
but seventy-six are to be elected directly by the 
same electorate as the Chamber—that is, by man- 
hood suffrage tempered by the fancy franchises and 
the plural vote—and are to be subject to a property 
qualification which practically limits the field of 
selection to large landowners and capitalists. The 
result is a sort of elective House of Lords, with an 
undesirable strengthening of the party of Protection 
—especially agricultural Protection— which isalready 
quite strong enough. It is highly probable, as the 
Times correspondent suggests, that the reputation of 
the Senate will be in the hands of the twenty--ix 
rather than the seventy-six. But they will probably 
be often voted down ; and it is hardly likely that the 
arrangement can endure, 
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In Spain the recent disorders at San Sebastian 
have rather strengthened than weakened the Minis- 
try. The Queen and Court still remain there; so 
does the Premier; and quiet reigns for the present 
throughout the country, though the new taxes and 
administrative changes are causing an immense 
amount of discontent. Spain, indeed, is realising a 
fact with which Italy has long been familiar—the 
contrast between the importance of retrench- 
ment in the abstract and its extreme incon- 
venience in the concrete. The next serious diffi- 
culty before the Ministry, however is probably 
the question of the municipal elections. These, 
it will be remembered, were deferred last spring by 
the Cortes, after unprecedented Parliamentary ob- 
struction on the part of the Republicans, because 
that party would certainly have carried most of the 
great towns; and in order that they may not do so 
now there is to be a process of reform, or, in non- 
official language, of gerrymandering, before any 
elections are held. As this will entail a preliminary 
reform of Parliamentary procedure a severe struggle 
may be expected, both in the Cortes when it as- 
sembles next month, and in the country. 


Nor long ago we noticed a pamphlet by M. Aurel 
Popovici, a Hungarian Roumanian, dealing with the 
alleged oppression of his nationality by the Magyars 
and the Government which they control—a pam- 
phlet which was afterwards severely criticised in 
our columns by a well-informed correspondent at 
Buda-Pesth. At the end of last week the Assize 
Court of Klausenburg (Transylvania), after two 
days’ trial, condemned him and a fellow-Roumanian 
to heavy fines and two years and one year of im- 
prisonment respectively, for advocating the union of 


‘Transylvania with the Roumanian Kingdom. The 


Roumanian agitation was never very energetic, and 
we suspect this sentence will go far to extinguish it 


among that much-bullied population. 


For once, if only we can accept the official in- 
formation, Argentina is—comparatively—the single 
bright spot in the gloom of South American politics. 
For some time past, as the railway traffic returns 
(with one or two exceptions) have indicated, the 
great natural resources of the country have forced 
her fortunes upwards, in spite of her politicians. 
Now, the politicians themselves have contributed a 
little to the improvement. The Provincial Govern- 
ments are being purified—at least, it is hoped so. 
At any rate, they are being purged, though with 
considerable difficulty, of the remains of the 
corrupt Celman régime; and it has been an- 
nounced this week, semi-officially, that the Ministry 
not only hope to obtain the assent of Congress very 
shortly to the recent arrangement with the bond- 
holders, but intend to take immediate steps to settle 
the question of the railway guarantees. Now the 
payments due in accordance with these guarantees 
have been suspended, with one or two partial ex- 
ceptions, for the last two years, and remain suspended 
in spite of at least one legal decision in favour of a 
creditor company ; and the negotiations pending had 
apparently been of little avail. 


ELSEWHERE, however, the outlook is stormy 
enough. There is a fresh outbreak of civil war in 
Brazil, owing to « naval revolt against the President, 
who seems, like his predecessor, to aim at a Dictator- 
ship. Rio is in danger of bombardment, and the 
action of the Government in stopping telegrams 
tends to aggravate the apprehensions entertained in 
Europe. Again, there has been a good deal of friction 
of late between Brazil and Uruguay, owing to the 
revolt in the Brazilian territory of Rio Grande do Sul, 
and the fears on the one side of insurgent raids from 
Uruguay, and on the other of possible violation of 


Uruguayan territory by Brazilian troops in pursuit 
of insurgents. Accordingly, troops of both countries 
are massed on the frontier, and there is reason to 
believe that they have come into collision. There is 
a prospect, too, of trouble between Chili and Peru. 
If the provinces captured and temporarily held by 
the former choose to become Peruvian again, as they 
may this year under the treaty of 1883, Peru will have 
to pay Chili ten million dollars —which she has not 
got, and cannot raise. And it is suspected that 
Bolivia and Ecuador are arming, not at their own 
expense, in view of possible complications further 
south. The Pan-American League, of which we 
heard a good deal some time ago, does not seem 
to be very prosperous. Its chief visible sign at 
present is that South American news mostly comes 
from New York. 


Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., in his 
LITERATURE, book of Thackerayana which is pub- 
SCIENCE, etc. lished this week, mentions an interest- 
ing case of that vain regret which a 
literary artist must sometimes feel on meeting with 
knowledge which it is too late to use for the greater 
perfection of a work which he has already completed. 
It was in Paris, and Thackeray had just finished 
“The Newcomes.” As much of the subordinate 
interest of the novel lay in its treatment of art-life 
and manners, Thackeray was curious to meet Géréme, 
and he asked Mr. Crowe to introduce him. Mr. 
Crowe brought him one day not only to Géréme’s, 
but to the cluster of friendly studios in the 
quarter of the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs 
of which Géréme’s was the centre—to Brion’s, 
Schiiltzenberger’s, Toulmouche’s. One and all threw 
cpen their doors to give the English novelist a 
fraternal welcome. Thackeray’s exclamation when 
the leave-taking was over, as he and Crowe strolled 
back through the Luxembourg Gardens, was, “I wish 
I had seen this before!” “It is mere conjecture on 
my part,” says Mr. Crowe; “ but the impression left 
upon me at the time was that the ‘ grand serenity,’ 
to which he alluded, pervading this mental atmo- 
sphere, if previously received as an impression, 
might have helped to modify his artistic lucubrations 
in ‘The Newcomes. The efforts of Clive and those 
of J. J., earnest as the latter are, seldom escape the 
bonds of amateurishness. The incident is here noted 
as indicative of the waves of indecision assailing at 
times fixed literary resolves.” Perhaps it was as well, 
on the whole, that Thackeray “had not seen this 
before.” His great romance, as Mr. Crowe remarks, 
might well have suffered by deviating in any way 
from its intended course. These regrets, however, 
are the peculiar pains of the artist, in which no one 
outside himself can rightly sympathise. 


For nearly eleven years now, observations have 
been continuously made at the Ben Nevis Meteoro- 
logical Observatory. The importance of an elevated 
station in combination with one in the vicinity but 
at sea level, at both of which continuous records 
could be obtained, was soon found out, and in the 
beginning of 1890, with various sources from which 
help was secured, a low-level station was constructed 
and equipped. Since July of the same year, records 
of barometric pressure, temperature, humidity, etc., 
have been made both day and night. The distance 
between the observatories is about four and three- 
quarter miles, while their heights above sea level 
are 4,407 and 42 feet respectively. As an instance 
of the results so far obtained, we may mention 
that relating to the winds. Contrary to the 
general idea that a cyclone involves a veering 
of the wind at great heights, the facts as observed 
at the higher observatory indicate as a rule 
quite the reverse. Another important fact relating 
to the difference between simultaneous readings of 
pressure and temperature at both stations, during 
the period of occurrence of an anti-cyclone, is that 
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when the differences of temperature are small, and 
the summit station has the higher temperature, then 
this indicates the greater reduced pressure. With 
large temperature differences, the reduced pressure 
at the top is the smaller. These results, though 
simple, have much bearing on meteorology. 


PRINCE WILLIAM OF GLUCKSBURG was 
two years older than his brother, the 
present King of Denmark,on whom, 
however, the succession to the Danish throne had 
been settled, after the Schleswig-Holstein complica- 
tion and the failure of the then Royal line, by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1852. Mr. Hamilton Fish had 
been United States Secretary of State under Pre- 
sident Grant's two administrations, and bad taken 
an active part in promoting and conducting the 
negotiations which led to the settlement of the 
Alabama claims. He had also been Governor of 
New York, and had represented his State in both 
Houses of Congress and his country as Ambassador 
to France. Principal Cunningham, of St. Andrews, 
was a well-known minister and historian of the 
Scotch Established Church, and a Liberal in politics, 
theology, and ritual. Since his removal to St. 
Andrews, the questions of Home Rule and Scotch 
Disestablishment had somewhat estranged him from 
the bulk of the party, but he had been an ar- 
dent worker at Parliamentary elections during his 
long residence as a parochial minister in Perth- 
shire. Sir William Cusins, late “ Master of the 
Royal Musicke,” had achieved distinction as a 
conductor, a musical teacher and examiner, and 
a prolific composer, and had done much for the 
bibliography of his art. Mr. Francis Adams had 
acquired some reputation as a journalist in Aus- 
tralia, of whose social life he had been a not too 
friendly critic. By his spirited tales and sketches 
of Australian life, he bid fair to take an important 
place among the contributors to the distinctive 
literature of the country of his sojourn. But his 
most remarkable work was a volume of vigorous 
poems of an advanced, not to say Anarchist, com- 
plexion. Emin Pacha’s death, too, seems no longer 
doubtful. 


OBITUARY. 


BROCK’S BENEFIT. 


AST Thursday, according to the newspapers, was 

the annual benefit of Mr. Brock, the pyrotech- 
nist, at the Crystal Palace, and in accordance with 
usage it was celebrated by a display of fireworks 
surpassing in brilliancy and splendour anything 
that has been seen before on the same time- 
honoured spot. For the moment those who gazed 
upon the “ greatest spectacular war picture ever 
fired,” with its accompanying flights of rockets, 
showers of stars, and “tons of coloured ire,”’ 


inclined to dispute the fact that the “ benefit” he has 
enjoyed in the House of Lords is almost as brilliant 
as Mr. Brock’s at the Crystal Palace. In the one 
place, as in the other, we have had our flights of 
rockets, our showers of stars, and our tons of 
coloured (orange-coloured) fire. Noise enough we 
have certainly had, and a splendid imitation of real- 
wartare. But this morning the play is over; the. 
lights are out, and the grey dawn peeping in at: 
the windows of the gilded chamber sees only the: 
blackened scaffolding, the empty and useless rocket. 
tubes, the scattered debris of a stage spectacle, to: 
remind us of the display that a few hours ago 
dazzled all eyes. 

The House of Lords has done its best—and its 
worst. Not by any means for the first time in its: 
history, it has played the part of the costermonger’s 
donkey-cart described by Mr. Bright. The stately 
express has been delayed—brought for a moment 
to a standstill; and the business of the nation has. 
in consequence been impeded by the intervention 
of a body in itself contemptible. It is an old spectacle 
to which time has accustomed us, though the. 
lethargy of custom seems at last to be giving way 
to a natural and righteous indignation. But the 
curious fact is that, whether lethargic or angry, 
there is nobody in the Liberal party who treats the 
“magnificent spectacle”? of the peers engaged in 
debating and deciding the fate of a great Billas a. 
serious one. It is no more real war than the bom- 
bardment of Canton as seen at the Crystal Palace. 
The glitter and the noise, the smoke also, of the 
battle-field are there. But there are no killed and: 
no wounded ; and when the show is at an end, there: 
is nobody a penny the worse for the whole perform- 
ance. Nay, the very speeches which have moved 
our contemporaries to flights of ecstatic delight will, 
ere many hours have passed, have lost their savour 
and become flat, stale, and unprofitable. We are 
not going to deny to their lordships the merit of. 
speaking well. The Duke of Devonshire, if a dull: 
man, is still a shrewd one; the Duke of Argyll 
would probably have been the popular leader of the 
Scotch Church if he had been a Presbyterian 
minister; Lord Salisbury is always interesting, 
though too often vulgar and indiscreet. But how~ 
ever good the speeches of the peers may be, : 
they soun to the outside world as though heard - 
through a telephone. The atmosphere in which they. 
are delivered is so absolutely different from that’ 
breathed by ordinary mortals; the distance at which 
the speakers stand from the practical work-a-day 
world is so immense, that their most vigorous utter- 
ances reacli us, as it were, in a whisper; and they 
themselves se2m to be but the pale ghosts of living 
men as they strut and fame and fret in that region of 
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between the two performances. Lord Salisbury, 
of after twelve months of comparative obscurity, has 
had his chance this week, and we are not at all 


path it has chosen for itself, is not four a moment 
to be thought of. The real battle on Home Rule 
was fought to the end a week ago in the House 
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of Commons. This week we have had the sham 
repetition of the genuine affair, a pyrotechnic display 
with rockets and coloured fire in place of the 
grim realities of war, and with dust and ashes as the 
only spoils of the victors. 

On the debate itself it is scarcely necessary to 
dwell, for the reasons we have given. Many very 
acute and able speeches were made on both sides, 
as well as some intolerably foolish ones. But the 
prominent feature of the debate was the way in 
which the Opposition speeches shirked the real 
question at issue. They showed wonderful in- 
genuity in picking holes in the Home Rule Bill; 
but those who heard them felt that, with the same 
ingenuity, they would have picked just as many 
holes in the text of the English Constitution, or the 
Ten Commandments, or the Sermon on the Mount. 
Nothing is easier than for an acute critic to find 
fault in detail with even the most perfect of human 
productions, and nobody pretends that the Home 
Rule Bill is perfect. But the point which these 
hypercritical persons one and all failed to meet was 
the simple question, Is the Bill founded on justice ? 
The interests of England, the interests of the Irish 
landlords, the interests of the Protestant minority, 
of the judges and civil servants, of the police and 
military, were all dwelt upon at nauseating length; 
but the simple claims of justice were never so 
much as acknowledged. No man among these 
Tory peers had the courage boldly to ask those 
whom he addressed whether the Irish could with 
justice be refused the rights we grant so freely 
to other nationalities. And not one of them 
ventured to touch upon the real alternative to Home 
Rule, the odious alternative from which even the 
most hardened of Coercionists shrinks with dismay 
—the return for another four or five score years to the 
sickening round of alternate repression and concession 
from which we are now striving to emerge. But all 
the prejudices of a prejudiced and selfish caste came 
out in the way in which Lord Salisbury and his 
friends girded at Irish aspirations and Irish rights. 
A committee of rack-renting landlords who had 
assembled for the purpose of resisting a movement 
among their tenants for a reduction of rent 
would have spoken in just such a manner 
and acted in just such a spirit. Nobody who 
attended the debates could fail to be impressed by 
the narrow and almost criminal selfishness of the 
view which the Peers took of the question at issue. 
Many of them, like the Duke of Devonshire in his 
dull and prolix oration on Tuesday, sought to gather 
courage from the fact that on this occasion they had 
public opinion on their side. If the public had been 
admitted to the gilded chamber and had witnessed 
the temper and spirit in which these born legislators 
were dealing with agreatnational question, they would 
have risen as one man to protest against the outrage 
not only upon justice, but upon decency, which was 
being committed. No thought of the claims of 
either troubled the strange company of titled 
mediocrities who came at the bidding of Lord 
Salisbury to strike a blow at the Liberal Government 
and the hopes of Ireland, and who to-day will go 
back to the places from which they came, and give 
themselves up to the real business of their lives—the 
business of pleasure. Let us hope that they will 
long be proud of the part they have played in this 
magnificent bit of fooling—the repetition on the 
political stage of the pyrotechnics which are 
annually associated in another place with “ Brock’s 
Benefit.” Ordinary people, who have other work to 
do and more serious things to think of, will, before 
many hours have passed away, have forgotten 
Lord Salisbury’s performance as completely as 
Mr. Broek’s. ad 


“Q CAPTAIN, MY CAPTAIN!” 
HEN Mr. Gladstone went home to Downing 
Street last Saturday morning, followed by 
the cheering of a mighty crowd, he went as one who, 
finishing Herculean labours, was free at last to rest 
and be thankful. It was a great night for Ireland, 
for the United Kingdom, for the cause of freedom 
everywhere throughout the world. But, above all, it 
was a great night for Mr. Gladstone. If it is not 
given in this complex life of ours to any man to say 
of any great achievement, “ Alone I did it,’’ the 
world will cheerfully admit that Mr. Gladstone came 
nearer last week to possessing the right to use these 
words than anybody else in recent times has done. 
He has had loyal and untiring colleagues—not alone 
those whose names figure in the newspapers and 
whose faces are familiar within the walls of Parlia- 
ment. He has had a devoted following, and a 
thousand pens and tongues have been ever at his 
service. But of what use would all these forces have 
been if they had not been at once subordinated to 
and inspired by the overmastering will, the unfalter- 
ing courage, the splendid optimism of the veteran 
who for seven years past has borne aleft with steady 
hand the flag of Home Rule? Who but Mr. Glad- 
stone could have led the Liberal Party out of the old 
weary round of ineffectual concession and unending 
coercion, which so long represented British policy 
towards Ireland, into the new and better way that 
gives promise of a brighter future? And who but 
Mr. Gladstone could have held his party together, 
filled it with fresh courage from day to day, and 
carried it after years of darkness and discourage- 
ment to the victory which it has now achieved ? 
Looking back upon the stormy days that have swept 
over us since Christmas, 1885, the wonder is not that 
the victory has been so long delayed, but that we 
have not long since been overwhelmed by the forces 
we have had to fight. As Mr. Morley truly said in 
his fine peroration last week, we have had to march 
under starless skies, and to face more than one 
tragic moment when the very foundations on which 
we stood seemed to be crumbling beneath our feet. 
There is little need to wonder at the fact that we 
have long ago parted company with the fickle and 
faint-hearted. The wonder rather is that through 
it all so many should have remained true. And for 
this wonder we have to thank Mr. Gladstone pri- 
marily and almost alone. 

What did he see as he looked back last Saturday 
morning upon the way by which he had been led up 
to the moment of a signal and irreversible victory ? 
There was the autumn of 1885 when, after patient 
watching for years of the great problem that has 
vexed the statesmen of our century, he was driven 
by the relentless logic of facts to the painful con- 
clusion that like other men he had hitherto been 
upon the wrong tack in his dealings with Ireland. 
There was the resolution that, for the future, he 
would help any man, be he Tory or Liberal, who 
was prepared to grapple with the question with a 
fair desire to procure its pacific solution, and the 
consequent offer of co-operation to Lord Salisb 
which so effectually gives the lie to the charge that 
he only took up Home Rule in order to recover his 
majority. There was the discovery of treachery in 
his own camp which caused him to hasten his steps 
and reveal his changed attitude to the world. Then 
came the feverish days of 1886, when so many 
of his old friends stood aloof from him, for the 
moment, however, irresolute rather than hostile; and 
when fresh proofs were furnished of the fact that 
treachery had invaded even the innermost councils of 
his party. A few months of hurried and confused 
preparation, of hot debate, of intrigues bitter and 
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unscrupulous, of rising party faction and ever-spread- 
ing schism, and then on the 7th of June the division 
in which the policy of conciliation was rejected by a 
majority of 30, and the Liberal party was finally rent 
in twain. They say that on the night on which that 
memorable division was taken, for the first time in 
his long Parliamentary career, Mr. Gladstone was 
visibly moved and disturbed. In his room, when his 
faithful colleagues met him after the division, they 
found their leader, who had known both victory and 
defeat so often in the past, and who had always 
borne both with such absolute equanimity, labouring 
under an unwonted agitation. It was not, however, 
the mere thought of defeat that had disturbed him : 
it was of his own age that he was thinking, and of 
the time that must pass ere the decision just arrived 
at by the House could be reversed. To him, as to 
most men, it seemed impossible that he could carry 
through the new and arduous work to which he was 
committed. Nature, however kindly, could hardly 
sustain him for the term of years which must elapse 
before Parliament could again be asked to vote upon 
a Bill for the Better Government of Ireland. Yet it 
was in that very hour of deepest depression that he 
vowed to devote all that was left to him of life and 
strength to the sacred cause he had espoused ; and on 
the morrow he went forth, a beaten Minister, with a 
temper as serene and a courage as high as though 
he could still count upon a lifetime in which to 
retrieve the disaster that had befallen him. 

More than seven years were destined to elapse 
before the verdict of the House of Commons of June, 
1886, was reversed, and a Home Rule Bill adopted 
by the representatives of the nation by a majority 
larger than that by which the earlier measure was 
rejected. They have been years of unexampled toil 
and difficulty for all enlisted on the side of justice to 
Ireland. The struggle has been the most arduous, 
as well as the most protracted, which this generation 
has known. It has tried the strength and the 
courage of the youngest and strongest men in the 
Liberal party. It has been severe beyond all previous 
conception, and it has been attended by more then 
one incident of tragical disaster, when the very stars 
in their courses have seemed to be opposing our pro- 


gress. If the men who on that June night seven | 


years ago rallied round their fallen leader in his 
room behind the Speaker’s chair could have foreseen 
these things, or one half of them, there is not one 
of them who would not have put aside as absolutely 
out of the question the hope that Mr. Gladstone, at 
the end of that seven years’ fight, would still be in 
his place at the head of the army now once more 
victorious. Yet, what seemed to mere mortal in- 
telligence impossible, is precisely that which has 
happened; and last Saturday morning, when Mr. 
Gladstone sat in his familiar seat upon the 
Treasury Bench and heard the numbers of the 
division read out, he witnessed the reversal of 
the personal and party defeat he had sustained in 
June, 1886. Probably, however, it was not so much 
of the brilliant personal triumph he thought at the 
moment, as of the stages through which it had been 
reached. It seems but yesterday that he described 
himself as the leader of a “discomfited and dis- 
credited minority.”’ Barely four years have elapsed 
since the time when no inconsiderable proportion 
of that minority was either in gaol—imprisoned 
at the instance of its political opponents for political 
offences—or was being harried and hunted even in 
the precincts of Parliament by the police. The dis- 
honour inflicted upon the House of Commons in 
those dark days, when Members of Parliament were 
being subjected not only to the indignities of an 
odious system of “shadowing” of which even a 
Russian police prefect might have been ashamed, but 


to coarse personal brutalities inflicted upon them with 
the full knowledge and connivance of their political 
opponents, has hardly as yet been sufficiently realised 
by the public. Yet we have only to contrast the 
scene of last Saturday morning with that of four 
years ago, when Mr. O’Brien made his first appear- 
ance in the House after his struggles with the 
gaolers set upon him by Mr. Balfour, in order 
to realise how far the Irish cause has marched since 
then. Those were all but the darkest days of the 
struggle; and in those stormy times who preserved 
so bold a front, so cheerful and confident a spirit, or 
an energy so unfailing as Mr. Gladstone? The 
darkest moment of all in the story of the 
struggle came when the Irish leader himself 
fell short, and when a personal tragedy, un- 
surpassed in political history, suddenly converted 
the champion of the Irish race in its battle 
for Home Rule into its most formidable an- 
tagonist. There is no need to recall the part then 
played by Mr. Gladstone; how he kept his head 
when even the best and bravest about him lost 
theirs; how, when the storm was highest and the 
ship seemed on the point of foundering, he took the 
helm and drove the good craft in safety through the 
breakers. Without his inspiring presence and com- 
manding earnestness shipwreck would have been 
inevitable. And now, after such a struggle as this, 
prolonged, desperate, unceasing, “from fearful trip 
the victor ship comes in, with object won”; and it 
is an old man of eighty-four to whom the chief part 
in the great campaign has been allotted, and who 
has played that part, not as an octogenarian, not as 
a mere figure-head or pious father of the Council 
Chamber, but as actual leader upon the field, ahd 
foremost combatant in every encounter with the foe. 
We may leave others to characterise this spectacle, 
at which even the bitterest of his opponents are 
moved to admiration. - Our only wish has been to 
show how Mr. Gladstone has fulfilled his pledge to 
devote his remaining years to Ireland; how he has 
fought the fight and kept the faith. ; 


THE AUTUMN PROGRAMME. 


fxr: Session of 1893 will be known in the history 
of Parliament as the Long Session. The 
decision of the Government to hold an Autumn 
Sitting at the earliest possible day and to devote it 
to two Bills of first-class importance is a wise and 
patriotic decision, but its importance has been hardly 
sufficiently grasped by the press. If it were to bea 
precedent for future application, we should view it 
with some alarm. Heretofore the House of Com- 
mons has been mainly composed of business men 
and professional men who served their country for 
part of the day in part of the year and devoted the 
remainder of their time to gaining a livelihood. 
Men of leisure have of course been found there who 
lived on a safe income in Consols, and had no other 
end in life but politics. But, with a few notable 
exceptions, men of leisure have not made the 
best members of Parliament. Yet if every 
session were to be like this session, no man 
who has his livelihood to gain could remain 
in the House of Commons. The intervals 
between sitting and sitting, though sufficient for the 
recreation of a man who has nothing else to do, are 
not enough to allow a busy man to pick up the 
threads of his work. The members of the present 
Ministerial majority have consented to a sacrifice 
which we trust the constituencies will adequately 
appreciate. But the same thing cannot be done 
often without. radically altering the nature of 
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Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain, though he has gone 
over to the dukes, is still endeavouring to Americanise 
our institutions. By at once opposing necessary 
measures of devolution to subordinate Legislatures, 
and obstructing direct legislation by the supreme 
Legislature, he is doing his best to drive out of 
— all men who are not professional politicians. 

oughtful Conservatives would do well to consider 
whether the game is worth the candle. 

But for ourselves, under the circumstances of the 
hour, as Liberals, faced by an unscrupulous combina- 
tion of frightened landlords and embittered adven- 
turers, there was clearly no other course to take. We 
have determined to place the Newcastle Programme 
on the statute-book: our opponents have determined 
to prevent us. They have consumed the greater 

rt of the session in obstruction; they obstructed 
the Home Rule Bill; they obstructed the Supple- 
mentary Estimates for the last financial year, though 
those estimates were to a great extent framed to 
meet expenditure determined upon by a Unionist 
Government; they are obstructing the Estimates for 
the present year. On Tuesday last Mr. Chamberlain 
announced that he would oppose every item of capital 
expenditure in Ireland—the item under discussion 
was the provision of sanitary accommodation in a 
police-barracks—pending the passing of the Home 
Rule Bill, the Home Rule which he told us was 
dead as Queen Anne. It would be as reasonable 


to shut up the Small Arms Factory in Birming- 


ham because Birmingham has a Town Council. 
They are obstructing the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
On the second reading Mr. Chamberlain raised a 
long debate on an absurd amendment which he did not 
venture to press toa division. He opposed ferociously 
the proposal to refer the Bill to a Standing Committee, 
where obstruction can be less effective. He stayed 
away, and induced his friends to stay away, from 
the discussion in the Standing Committee, so as to 
afford a pretext for obstruction on report. The 
notice-paper is already crammed with dilatory amend- 
ments which are to be moved on report—some pre- 
tending to benefit the working man, some directly 
against him; but all put down with the object of 
making it impossible to pass the Bill. We should 
be cowards and dastards if we yielded to this con- 
spiracy. The country must know, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain must know, that, at whatever personal sacrifice, 
sitting in season and out of season, we shall perform 
our p'edges to the people. 

An Autumn Session was therefore necessary ; and 
if an Autumn Session was to be held, the time could 
not have been better allotted. The Employers’ 
Liability Bill has been criticised by a small section 
of railway servants, but it is demanded by the vast 
uae of the working classes. It is a general 
Bill. It applies to every part of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and to every British ship upon the 
seas. It wil) give to every man who works for 
wages a security which has been enjoyed for nearly 
a century by the workers of France, but has been 
strangely denied to the workmen of Great Britain. 
The first important Act passed by the Liberal Party 
in 1880 was an Act creating exceptions to the doc- 
trine of common employment. The first important 
Act passed by the Party when they were next re- 
turned to power will be an Act entirely abolishing 
that doctrine. For these reasons, in addition to 
the Parliamentary argument derived from its having 
passed the Committee stage, the Employers’ Liability 
Bill had by common consent precedence for the 
Autumn Sitting. The only difficulty which arose 
was as to which Bill should have the second place. 
Some people were in favour of proceeding with petty 
measures, such as the Fatal Accidents (Scotland) Bill, 
and leaving the Local Government Bill till next 


Session. We do not believe this policy would have 
conciliated opponents. It would rather have induced 
obstruction of measures which would otherwise pass 
unopposed. And it would have been a confession of 
defeat. We must pass during this Session at least 
one great Bill which will strike the popular imagina- 
tion, and we know of no such Bill which we should 
have a chance of passing except the Local Government 
Bill. Some London members were anxious to obtain 
precedence for another Bill, which, while it is not 
a petty Bill, is not of the same importance as the 
Local Government Bill. The Equalisation of Rates 
Bill is an admirable measure. It will reduce the 
rates in the poorer parts of London by as much as 
5d. in the pound. But it will also increase the rates 
in other parts of London by an equivalent amount, 
and it is not in human nature that such a Bill should 
pass unopposed. Lord Salisbury, for instance, has 
considerable influence in both Houses, and there is 
no indication in his legislative record of a wish to 
support any measure which would decrease the value 
of his property in central London. If the Equalisa- 
tion of Rates Bill had been given precedence of the 
Local Government Bill, and had been obstructed, the 
Local Government Bill could not have passed this 
Session. It is, in effect, a question not of preced- 
ence but of survival. Are the London Liberals 
either reasonable or wise in asking the Party to 
prefer the Equalisation of Rates Bill to the Parish 
Councils Bill? The agricultural labourers, who sup- 

rted the Government in much larger proportion 
than the London ratepayers, cannot be expected to 
live on hope for ever. And even the London reformer 
who looks to London only has a great deal more 
to hope from the Local Government Bill than from the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill. The latter will decrease by 
at most eight shillings a year the rates of the 
average working man who pays rates directly in the 
districts most relieved. It will hardly affect the 
working man who pays his rent by the week. But 
the Parish Councils Bill, on the other hand, will give 
to London householders, whether they pay their rates 
directly or indirectly, a control which they have 
heretofore only enjoyed over the County Council and 
the’ School Board. The rates administered by the 
smaller bodies are on the average three times as great 
as the County Council rate, and their expenditure 
affects much more directly the life of the ordinary 
citizen. The Parish Councils Bill is, viewed only as a 
London Bill, far more important than the Local 
Government Act of 1888 ; and those London Liberals 
who would prefer to it the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill seem to us to take a narrow and—pace the 
Daily Chronicle—middle-class view. The Government 
has acted wisely in acting boldly, and, if they succeed 
in passing the Local Government Bill and Employers’ 
Liability Bill, the long Session will not be a barren 
Session, 


A SECOND CHAMBER POUR RIRE. 


| epee the most amusing feature of the 
political event of the present week is the 
desperate attempt of Tory spokesmen to represent 
the vote of last night in the House of Lords as a full 
set-off to the vote of last week in the House of 
Commons. No doubt they are entitled, according to 
the strict letter of the Constitution, to hold this 
view. On paper, the House of Lords is the equal 
of the House of Commons. On paper, also, it is the 
will of the Sovereign which is supreme in this realm. 
But even the dullest of pedants—always excepting 
the eccentric gentlemen who form the Society of the 
White Rose—have long ago learned to distinguish 
between fictions on paper and truth in practice. It 
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is only now, when the House of Lords has done 
something of which, as a party, they approve, that 
any considerable number of Tories have ventured to 
affirm seriously that the Upper Chamber is the equal 
of that which is modestly described as the Lower. 
To discuss so preposterous an assertion is, happily, 
unnecessary. Only men momentarily blinded by 
political passion would venture to make it, and we 
may predict with confidence that when the heat of 
the hour has passed away there will be nobody silly 
enough to persist in the contention. Still, as the 
Peers have seen fit to call attention to themselves by 
their refusal to pass a measure which, after seven 
years of debate in the country and as many 
months of discussion in the House of Commons, has 
received the assent of the representative Chamber, it 
is not inappropriate to consider what the House of 
Lords really is. That it is an absurdity and an 
anachronism will hardly be denied by its best friends. 
That it is, at the same time, a standing menace to 
the rights of the nation has long been painfully 
apparent. No other civilised nation in the world 
possesses any institution quite so ridiculous, so 
useless, and so mischievous as this Second Chamber 
of ours. Where anything like it once existed else- 
where, the common-sense of the nation long ago put 
an end to it, and it is only owing to the fact that we 
are the most patient and conservative of races that 
the House of Lords still exists amongst us. There 
is, indeed, another explanation of the prolongation of 
its life, which, though not flattering to the Peers 
themselves, has had much to do with their preserva- 
tion as a branch of the legislature. That is the fact 
that all wise men amongst them know that they 
only continue to exist upon sufferance, and are 
consequently desperately anxious to avoid any real 
conflict with those whom, in their hearts, they 
acknowledge as ti:eir masters. 

But, whatever may be the cause, the House of 
Lords still lives, and is still capable of doing an in- 
finite amount of mischief, despite the contempt in 
which it is held by sensible persons of all classes and 
races throughout the world. Some hundreds of 
men, who are certainly not distinguished above their 
fellows either by wisdom or virtue, claim to have 
the right, by the mere accident of birth, to exercise 
as large a share in the government of the country 
as the nation as a whole is allowed to exercise 
through its chosen representatives. Not only does 
this handful of more or less obscure persons claim 
this right for itself: it makes the further claim 
that the sons of the men now composing the House 
of Lords shall succeed to their fathers’ exclusive 
privileges, and that, for all time to come, the greatest 
nation in the world shall carry upon its neck the 
yoke of political servitude to a body so grotesque in 
its constitution that nowadays no one outside the 
region of opera-boujfe would be capable of originating 
it. We have grown up under this yoke, and whilst 
we are objects of ridicule to the enlightened people 
of every other country in the world for submitting 
to it, custom has so far blunted our intelligence 
that we hardly realise the absurdity and the humilia- 
tion of our position. Yet let us suppose for one 
moment that Mr. Gladstone, in the Home Rule Bill 
which has just been killed by these hereditary law- 
makers, had dared to propose the creation of a 
Second Chamber like theirs in the new Irish 
Parliament. Imagine his announcing that upon 
Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. Healy, Mr. Dillon, 
Dr. Tanner, and Mr. T. W. Russell was to be 
conferred the power not only of legislating for 
the term of their natural lives in a Chamber which 
was to have the right whenever it pleased of outvoting 
the representatives of the Irish people, but that of 
begetting sons who, after their own decease, should 


enter into the enjoyment of the same privileges. 
The Bill which contained a provision of this descrip- 
tion would die on the very day of its birth, amid the 
derisive laughter of the world; and the Minister 
who had ventured to make a proposal so monstrous 
would be universally branded as a lunatic. Yet it is 
a body just as absurd in its constitution as that 
which we have suggested that has now thrown itself 
athwart the will of the nation, and set at nought the 
verdict pronounced barely twelve months ago by the 
constituencies. The folly and grotesqueness of the 
thing are almost inconceivable. Yet it is not among 
a nation like the Chinese or the Aztecs, not among 
a race whose intellectual powers have departed along 
with the sense of humour, that this ridiculous insti- 
tution exists. It is here, in sober and sensible 
England, that we allow babies to be ear-marked in 
their cradles as future law-makers, utterly regardless 
as to whether they turn out to be statesmen, or 
fools, or rogues. 

“But it has worked so well,” cries the average 
apologist for this most absurd of all human institu- 
tions. It is not a plea which will bear even a cursory 
examination. Asa matter of fact, very few things 
in this country have worked so badly—since the days 
of the Restoration, at all events—as the House of 
Lords. Its one saving virtue has been the timidity 
which usually distinguishes it in a moment of crisis. 
But if this timidity has saved it hitherto from any 
great catastrophe such as a direct collision with the 
nation, it has not prevented it from doing an enor- 
mous and almost inconceivable amount of injury to 
our national interests. There is no need at this 
moment to enter into the story of its misdeeds. We 
shall have time enough to do this between now and 
the moment when the country will decisively and 
permanently pronounce judgment upon it. All that 
need be said now is that this Second Chamber of 
ours has uniformly ranged itself for generations 
past in opposition to popular rights and national 
liberties, in opposition to justice, to religious and 
political freedom, to social and industrial progress. 
It is not, however, so much of its wickedness as of 
its absurdity that we are thinking now. Only when 
Englishmen realise how ridigulous they make them- 
selves in the eyes of cold-blooded outsiders by their 
continued tolerance of this preposterous institution 
will they begin seriously to think of getting rid of 
it. Its only real friends among thinking men are 
those who, objecting on principle to all Second 
Chambers, prefer a Second Chamber like this—a 
Second Chamber pour rire—to any more sensible or 
serious body. We admit that there is something in 
this view of the House of Lords as a political institu- 
tion; but the very fact that such a view is possible 
brings its true character as a mere burlesque of what 
it pretends to be into clearer prominence. If we had 
possessed the keen sense of the ridiculous enjoyed by 
our neighbours across the Channel, we should have 
made short work of it long ago, and it may yet be 
that this obsolete survival of a bygone age will die 
eventually under the pencil of some new political 
caricaturist. It can hardly be pretended that it 
deserves a more dignified fate. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SECOND BALLOTS. 


T is, perhaps, too soon yet for a thoroughly clear 
prognostic from the final results of the French 
elections. But over the wide and chequered field 
of the contest several sufficiently siguificant features 
stand out plainly. The open enemies of the Re- 
ublic, by whom we mean Monarchists, Imperialists, 
Dealengite, and reactionists of all kinds, have been 
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all but annihilated. A quietus, probably a final 
one, has thus been given to the various discontents 
which concerned themselves with the form of 
government. The French people have emphatically 
expressed their intention to settle down to the work 
of political progress, freed henceforth, as the English 
people have been for generations, from preoccupa- 
tions as to the nature of the Constitution. This, to 
begin with, must be registered as a great gain, 
internally offering a guarantee of peace, externally 
giving an imposing effect of stability. It is a result 
due in a large degree to the action of the Pope, for 
which, consequently, the Clericals will soon be 
putting in perhaps embarrassing claims for a 
reward. 

Another striking feature of the elections, of a 
different sort of significance, but which deserves to 
be collated with this, is the return of the Panamists. 
Most of the French newspapers glide over this sin- 
gular fact, but we cannot help regarding it as a very 
pregnant one. It may be roundly stated that the 
entire body of Panamists, with a single exception, 
have been re-elected. The single exception is 
M. Floquet, whose offence was, perhaps, the least 
flagrant of the lot. M. Baihaut being in jail— 
having had the bad judgment to confess to 
blackmailing a million instead of brazening it 
out like his colleagues—was, of course, unable 
to present himself. M. Clémenceau’s defeat 
does not count for anti-Panamaism. His defeat 
stands by itself a special, a personal thing. Of 
course, Panama helped, and the vile charges of 
the luxury of his mode of life helped—charges, 
by a curious Nemesis, coming up against the man 
who, in his attacks on Gambetta, was the first 
to introduce that mode of warfare into the 
politics of the Third Republic; but these things 
were but minor elements in the scale against 
him. M. Clémenceau was defeated by a combina- 
tion of personal enemies, gathering together from 
every quarter of the political compass the stored-up 
animosities of years, and using every weapon 
that came to their hand. Panama alone would 
have done him little harm. In one word, the 
effect of Panama upon the elections has been 
practically nil. We have the Rouviers, the Bur- 


deaus, the Jules Roches, and the rest, all coming back | 


to their places, still unwhitewashed, yet endorsed with 
a vote of confidence from their constituents. Theyare 
reinforced, moreover, by M. Wilson of the Decora- 
tions, resurrected from Limbo by the electors of the 
Indre-et-Loire. Before the elections we said that if 
the Panamists returned, the new Chamber, like the old, 
would have in its bosom the seeds of corruption. 
They have returned, and as yet we can see no reason 
for regarding their presence otherwise than as a 
serious danger. They were the most active and able 
members of the old Chamber; they furnished its 
leaders and Ministers. May they not do the same in 
the new? Out of the whole 570 members of the 
Chamber only 180 new men have been elected. 
Unless from amongst these 180—who are divided 
amongst all parties, be it remembered—some deus 
ex machind arises, some dominating chief who will 
be able to command and manceuvre the forces of the 
majority, the leadership of the new Republican con- 
centration must fall into the hands of the same 
clever and experienced gentlemen who conducted 
the leadership of the old. For there is this further 
to be said, that the Republican concentration still 
appears to exist. Notwithstanding the jubilation of 
the Debats over its supposed break-up, it seems to us 
that the Republican concentration has only changed 
its base and grown more independent. What have 
we but the main body of the old Opportunists, so 
swollen by accretions from various quarters that it 


need not now truckle to the Left, nor yet to the 
Right, in order to obtain its majorities—a monster 
Bourgeois party, new, it is true, in respect of 
its size, but yet in essence the same as the 
party which has hitherto been exploited by 
esurient lawyers and journalists, who in turn have 
been exploited by shady Hebrew financiers? If the 
leadership of this formidable force is again to be 
furnished by a set of Jabez Balfours who have just 
learned in the most unmistakable and flattering 
manner that they have nothing to fear from the 
moral sentiment of the electorate, we repeat we can- 
not regard that as a favourable omen for the Republic. 
These, according to our view, are the main pros 
and cons of the situation in its broad outlines. 
Looked at in closer detail, the results are full of 
interest and complexity. Here are the total returns 
of both ballots as the Temps computes them :— 
Government Republicans, 311; Radicals, 122 ; 
Radical Socialists, 49; Rallied, 35; Reactionists of 
all kinds, 58. The most striking thing which 
these figures show next to the increase of the 
Republican majority is the growth of the Socialist 
party; and the most striking thing about that 
growth is that it has been mainly at the expense of 
the Radicals. In other words, the Left in France, 
obeying a tendency which has been manifesting 
itself in other countries, notably in Germany, is 
developing more and more definitely into the lines of 
aggressive Collectivism, and sheering off from the 
individualist Radicalism, which is distinctly more 
individualist in France than it is elsewhere, and 
which extremists are beginning to regard as viewx jeu. 
It is highly probable that in the new Chamber the 
Socialists and the bulk of the Radicals will co-operate, 
and in that case we venture to think that the 49 will 
be found leading the 122. The Socialists have not 
ouly a positive and attractive programme, but they 
have a leader. M. Goblet, a convert from Radicalism, 
has placed himself at their head, and M. Goblet is 
a forcible and energetic man, who has already been 
Prime Minister of France. He is also re- 
garded as honest and devoted, and in leading 
such a party he will be following the direc- 
tious of his natural sympathies. In many 
respects, we are inclined to regard M. Goblet 
as the man of the future. The Government has 
reason to rejoice that it is rid of M. Clémenceau ; 
but the new leader of the new Socialist party ma 
prove a more truly serious opponent. Much will 
depend on the sort of programme the Government is 
going to announce. M. Dupuy may coquet with 
labour legislation. If he does not go far enough, M. 
Goblet will outbid him, and he will gain nothing; if 
he goes too far, he will probably shed some of his 
timid bourgeois to the Conservatives proper. Such a 
process as this would have the effect of strengthening 
both the Left and the Right, at the expense of the 
Centre, and thus tend to give the Chamber two 
more or less evenly-balanced parties, instead of one 
gigantic one and several groups. 
might be the best thing that could happen. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF LAPOUR. 


HE Trades Union Congress has met this year in 
Belfast in depressing and anxious times. We 
have seen one of the greatest strikes on record, under- 
taken under most unfavourable conditions, break down 
through the disagreement of the workmen concerned 
and draw to its close amid incidents of distress, 
outrage, and riot which we hac hoped civilised labour- 
warfare had left far behind. The sliding scale, on 
which many friends of labour had based strong hopes 
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of industrial peace, is likely to disappear for the 
present in South Wales in favour of more primitive, 
less mechanical, and less pacific methods of dividing 
the net product between labourer and capitalist. Both 
in France and Germany, again, Socialism has made 
rapid strides of late. It has definitely adopted Par- 
liamentary methods, has absorbed a great deal of 
advanced—and hitherto Individualist—Liberalism, 
and in France, at any rate, is for the first time, if 
we except 1848, likely to make its mark definitely in 
Parliamentary history. Under these circumstances, 
the twenty-sixth Congress of the Trades Unionists 
of the United Kingdom has—up to the time of our 
going to press—been a little disappointing. There 
have been important episodes, but there has been no 
distinct colouring, no salient feature for the general 
eset to grasp. The discussions have alternated 
etween mere debating-society topics and strictly 
business-like suggestions on matters of detail. The 
disputes for the most part have been on trivial per- 
sonal matters. The President’s address has been 
so much on the lines of orthodox text-books of 
economics as to have excited the impatience of the 
representatives of the more advanced section. There 
has been the same struggle as last year over Mr. 
Fenwick’s attitude towards the Eight Hours ques- 
tion, and the same dispute as to whether his official 
position in connection with the Congress imposes on 
him an imperative mandate to suppress his own con- 
victions. But the struggle between the old and the 
new tendencies has not been nearly so intense to all ap- 
pearance as in the Congresses of the last four years. 
The “ advanced ” men have undoubtedly leavened the 
Congress considerably, if they have not captured it 
altogether. The legal eight hours day has been 
reaffirmed, this time by a crushing majority, and 
there has been one conspicuous instance of the 
growth of Socialism. The great straggle, still 
in prospect as we write, was expected to be over 
the election of a secretary. Here, however, Mr. 
Fenwick and the Moderates will probably defeat Mr. 
Keir Hardie and the advanced section. 
The most conspicuous instance of the success of 
the new tendencies is, of course, the scheme for the 
formation of an Independent Labour Party, which was 


adopted by large majorities at Wednesday’s sitting. | 


The candidates are to be selected in the first instance 
by the localities, which is well; but they are pledged 
to support the principle of collective control of produc- 
tion and distribution of the product as defined in detail 
from time to time by the Congress. Of course, in 
view of the floods of talk as to Socialism and ethical 
reform with which this country is deluged, and of 
the association of English trade unionists with the 
Socialists of the Continent at Labour Corgresses, we 
are not altogether surprised at the success of this 
proposal. But we cannot call it practical; it is 
bookish and academic—the hope of men who have 
read much, and have much enthusiasm, but, outside a 
limited sphere, have little practical experience of life. 
The proposal may mean Marxist Socialism, or Fabian 
Socialism, or simplyan extended system of State inter- 
ference and a tribunal such as that which is hoped 
for by the President as the result of the work of the 
Labour Commission. But whichever meaning future 
Congresses may attach to the resolution, there is no 
doubt that it marks an important step towards the 
formation of an Independent Labour Party—a pro- 
ceeding which we cannot think will be of advantage 
either to Labour or to Parliamentary life. A Labour 
party will be compact, but is never likely to be 
numerous or strong. The more it dissociates itself 
from ordinary politics the weaker it will be initself and 
the more it will weaken Parliamentary government. 
It may advertise the wants of the artisan classes; we 
do not believe it will ever directly succeed in obtaining 


their satisfaction otherwise. A Parliament of groups 
is the least manageable and most uncertain of bodies, 
and is therefore the least proper representative 
of the popular will. It admits, too, of “transactions” 
and compromises which are usually unsatisfactory 
and sometimes immoral. It is satisfactory to 
see that in one point the claims of the Independents, 
as represented by Mr. Keir Hardie, received an em- 
phatie check. The Labour party is not to be like 
the Irish party in former Parliaments—a party 
outside the rest of the nation, sitting in perpetual 
opposition until it can obtain control of the Govern- 
ment. The good sense of men of greater experience 
in political life than Mr. Hardie effectually checked 
this proposal. “Labour” is not a nationality, and 
the most violent process of isolating abstraction 
cannot separate the interests of the “ working classes” 
as a whole from those of the rest of the social organism. 
Still less can it detach the individual units from those 
interests—political, ecclesiastical, or what not—which 
they have in common with their fellow-citizens. 

Apart from this, and one or two kindred ex- 
cursions into the sphere of the ideal, the delibera- 
tions of the Congress have been business-like 
and orthodox enough. It has made important 
declarations—in the main commendatory—as_ to 
the provisions of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
including especially the prohibition as to “ con- 
tracting out” of the measure; it has em- 
phatically supported the Government Bill for the 
amendment of the Law of Conspiracy; it has 
pleaded—what most Liberals will agree in—for 
the better administration of the Poor Laws; and it 
has called attention to one or two serious defects in 
administration, such as the omission of laundries 
from the Factory Acts and the lack of security 
that engines and boilers shall be in the charge of 
competent men. It is in these practical declara- 
tions and suggestions that the real importance, if 
not the popular interest, of a Parliament of Labour 
lies. The contrast between Trades Unionism now 
and a generation ago is strikingly marked b 
one feature of the present Congress. In 1868 trades 
unionists were regarded by many worthy people as 
little better than dynamiters. Now they are 
watched semi-officially and sympathetically by the 
secretary of a Royal Commission. Only the women’s 
unions—to judge by an interesting passage in the 
President’s address—now need that outside sym- 
pathy and support which was once the lot of 
all trade unions alike. The women should take 
a lesson in self-help from their male co-workers. 
It is to be hoped that the latter will do their best 
to assist them. 


THE LICENSING SESSIONS. 


HE annual licensing sessions are just now in 
L_ progress throughout the country, and an ex- 
amination of what is going on there is well calculated 
to give friends of temperance cause for congratulation, 
It is not so much in the actual results of the sessions 
—though these are noteworthy—as in the spirit, the 
new spirit, which appears to animate their pro- 
ceedings, that the gratifying symptoms are to be 
found. A new zeal for reform seems to have taken 
hold of the present licensing authorities—a zeal 
which, it seems to us, is chiefly significant as a 
response to the pressure of public opinion, to whose 
influence the magisterial bench is becoming more and 
more amenable. When the Lord Chancellor shall 
have carried on somewhat further his work of invigor- 
ating the magistracy with an infusion of wholesome 
democratic blood, we may look for a still greater 
quickening of this zeal and of this correspondence 
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with the needs and wishes of the community at 
large, and we may live to see the “Great Unpaid ”’ 
at last becoming a respected and powerful ally of 
general social progress. 

The licensing sessions show that the magistrates 
are this year in every direction making active use of 
the powers which they possess for the purpose of 
reducing the extent and restricting the privileges of 
the traffic in drink. The case of Sharpe v. Wake- 
field is the charter of licensing reform under the 
existing law. That decision has made it clear once 
for all that there is nothing in the pretended “ vested 
interest” of a publican’s licence to interfere with 
the discretion of the licensing authorities in dealing 
with that licence when it comes up every year for 
revision. Acting upon the principle established in 
this case, the magistrates this year in many of the 
great towns of the North, and even in some country 
districts, have refused to renew licences where any 
good reason for doing so was shown. In Wigan, 
Bolton, and some other towns in Lancashire, long 
notorious for the proportions to which the drink 
traffic was allowed to grow there, a very considerable 
number of licences have been withdrawn. By this 
means the magistrates have succeeded in effecting a 
very perceptible reduction in the number of public- 
houses throughout the country. Furthermore, they 
have imposed stringent conditions, such as the 
closing of side and back entrances to drinking-bars, 
when granting renewals. This phase of their action 
was particularly notable at Liverpool. When we 
add that it is characteristic of almost all the sessions 
that the magistrates have set their faces resolutely 
against granting new licences, it will be seen that 
something like an effective check upon the growth 
and spread of the agencies of intemperance may this 
year be said to have been imposed. 

All this, of course, while satisfactory so far as it 
goes, and especially satisfactory as proving that even 
under the existing law much may be done to cope 
with the evils of the licensing system, does not inter- 
fere with the fact that a much more sweeping 
amendment is required before we can regard our 
i with any complacency. Above all, we must 

ve a limitation in the proportion of licences to 
population—a measure which seems to us to be 
necessary whether we obtain Local Option or not. 
Something must be done, too, while the present 
m rules, to correct the absurd anomaly which 
isqualifies for the purposes of licensing sessions 
magistrates who are members of temperance 
organisations. According to an important decision 
recently given in the Queen’s Bench by Mr. 
Justice Wright (in the ¢ase of the Queen v. 
Fraser and Others) a licensing justice may not 
adjudicate upon the application for a transfer 
of a licence when an opposition is made by 
an association of which he is a member. The 
case in point arose at Ipswich, where opposition 
was made by the C. E.T.S. and the Nonconformist 
Council. Two convictions having been proved against 
the outgoing tenant, the transfer was refused. But, 
as one of the three magistrates present was a member 
of the Nonconformist Council, Mr. Justice Wright 
has declared the adjudication invalid. The magis- 
trate, he held, was acting as judge in his own case. 
This appears to us to be a fallacious decision, the 
result of a confusion in the judge’s mind between 
disinterested philanthropic purpose and direct per- 
sonal interest, and we think the temperance asso- 
ciations would be well advised in bringing the case 
to a higher court. As well disqualify a magistrate 
from deciding whether a given prisoner is guilty of 
rape, because the magistrate belongs to an association 
for the suppression of immorality. No one can tell all 
the motives that go to influence another man’s mind— 


that must ever remain a mystery of psychology. The 
law, in considering how a magistrate’s impartiality 
may be affected by his motives, takes note only of 
such motives as directly, palpably, and unmistakably 
touch his personal selfish interests. For instance, 
the law rightly holds (section 60 of the Licensing 
Act of 1872) that a brewer or a publican, or a share- 
holder in a brewery or a public-house, would not be 
a valid adjudicator in a question of giving or with- 
holding licences, because it is a question which 
affects his pocket. But the temperance magistrate 
can effect no gain save that of the public good. 
Pending the result of an appeal, for which we cer- 
tainly think there is a good case, two steps might 
be taken to adjust the balance of things. Magistrates 
who happen to be members of temperance associa- 
tions might temporarily cease their formal connection 
with the latter, and thus save their legal efficiency 
for the licensing bench ; and temperance associations 
might raise more stringent objection than they do 
to the presence on the bench at licensing sessions of 
magistrates who have an interest, direct or indirect, 
in the drink traffic. Many such magistrates, in 
contravention of the licensing law, are now left on 
without demur because they are known to be im- 
partial and honourable men. But if equally im- 
partial and honourable men who belong to temper- 
ance associations are objected to by the publican 
interest, it is time for the temperance associations to 
retaliate. Retaliation will at least bring the anomaly 
into greater prominence, and thus help towards its 
redress. In the meantime here is another reason 
why Lord Herschell should press on his work of 
giving new blood to the magistracy. 


FINANCE. 


ONTRARY to the general expectation, the 

directors of the Bank of England wisely made 
no change in their rate of discount on Thursday. 
They know, although other bankers and the discount 
brokers seem to ignore the fact, that there will be 
by-and-by a very large demand for gold, and that it 
is incumbent on them, therefore, to do everything in 
their power to protect their reserve. But it is not 
enough to keep their rate of discount at 5 per cent. 
Those who wish to draw upon their reserve do not 
look to them either for the discount of bills or for 
the making of loans. It is in the open market that 
they conduct their operations, and unfortunately 
the rate of discount in the open market is 
about 2 per cent. below the Bank of England rate. 
If this continues, there will be every opportunity 
for the great capitalists who want to get gold to do 
so. The proper course for the Bank of England 
would be to borrow in the open market for the 
purpose of lessening the supply of loanable capital 
there, and thereby forcing up rates. But the Bank, 
after making a half-hearted attempt, seems to have 
lost courage. In the United States distrust is as 
general as ever, although money is somewhat more 
plentiful, and banks are no longer refusing to cash 
cheques. During the past few weeks between eight 
and nine millions sterling in gold has reached New 
York from abroad. It would be strange, indeed, if 
that did not make some improvement, but that 
it has done so little to revive confidence is the 
best proof how serious is the situation there still. 
The price of silver is somewhat lower this week, 
being 34d. per ounce, mainly because it is feared, 
firstly, that the United States Senate will repeal the 
Sherman Act, and, secondly, that the Indian Govern- 
ment will impose an import duty on silver. Still 
the demand for the Far East is very good. The 
India Council for about two months now has sold 
scarcely any bills or telegraphic transfers. On 
Wednesday it refused to make allotments, although 
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applications were sent in at prices ranging from a 
little over 1s. 3d. to 1s. 3,5;d. per rupee. Later in 
the day a special sale was made at Is. 3}d., the 
object being apparently to notify to all concerned 
that the Council would not settle below that price, 
but would be prepared to deal to any amount if that 
figure were given. 

As the week is drawing to a close, there are signs 

that the wild speculation in American railroad 
securities, stimulated by the large majority in the 
House of Representatives for the repeal of the 
Sherman Act, is coming to an end. The speculation 
has been led mainly by London operators. It was 
unwarranted and unwise. As we have said, distrust all 
over the Union is still very great, hoarding is going 
on, and credit is practically paralysed. For example, 
it is said that throughout the North-West farmers 
and grain merchants are practically unable to do 
business because they cannot get money from their 
bankers to “move the crops,” as the phrase goes. At 
the end of last week, again, a considerable mortgage 
company had to suspend, and there have been rumours 
this week pointing at other similar institutions. 
Some of the manufacturing firms that closed their 
works some weeks ago are now re-opening; but, in 
spite of that, there is great depression, and the rail- 
way receipts are falling off very seriously. Every- 
where, in fact, there is evidence that the crisis is yet 
far from an end. 
_ We are still very much in the dark as to what 
is going on in Argentina; all that is certain is that 
the Government is doing its utmost to suppress 
information. And the Brazilian fleet has mutinied, 
and is blockading Rio de Janeiro. From these and 
other pieces of intelligence it is clear that at any 
moment we may have serious news from different 
parts of South America. The expected outbreak in 
Spain has not yet occurred, but the outlook is 
threatening; and the crisis in Italy becomes worse and 
worse every day. Still, a syndicate of great bankers 
in Paris has undertaken the conversion of a small 
Russian 6 per cent. loan, and the Finance Minister ap- 
pears to be intent upon converting the French 43 per 
cents.—a very large undertaking, requiring not only 
assured peace for a couple of years for its success, but 
also an easy Money Market. At home the coal struggle 
still goes on, is interfering with every kind of 
business, and is inflicting heavy losses upon the rail- 
way companies. The more prudent operators on the 
Stock Exchange have been quick to recognise that 
the dangers ahead are too many and too serious to 
encourage a long continuance of speculation. They 
inferred that the vote of the House of Representa- 
tives would make a great impression upon the public 
in the United States and abroad, and that conse- 
quently it would be possible to put up prices sharply 
for a short time, and thereby to make a considerable 
amount of money. Clearly they have been selling 
on a considerable scale for some few days past. The 
probability, therefore, is that business will become 
quieter for a little while, and that then there will be 
a gradual decline in prices. They were put up too 
rapidly ; but it is to be hoped that there will be no 
great sudden fall if the example of the more careful 
operators is generally followed. 


AN IGNORANT APOLOGIST. 


HE National Review contains an amusing article 
this month in which Admiral Maxse laboriously 
defends Mr. Chamberlain from the imputation of 
being a “Judas,” and yet more laboriously strives 
to blacken the reputation of Mr. Morley. Since 
Judas Iscariot himself has been whitewashed, we 
suppose nobody can complain of the application of 
the process to the Member for West Birmingham. 
Not that we are among those who approve of the 
application of offensive nick-names either to Mr. 
Chamberlain or to anybody else. It would be very 
much better if controversialists of every class were 
to state their case frankly against their opponents, 


and leave it to speak for itself, without attempting 
to excite prejudice by drawing malodorous com- 
parisons between living politicians and dead monsters, 
Still, it is edifying to observe that Admiral Maxse 
defends Mr. Chamberlain on grounds which might 
just as well be taken by the apologist for the 
character whose name has—unfortunately and im- 
properly, as we think—been applied to him. The 
chief reason in this gallant advocate’s opinion why 
Mr. Chamberlain ought not to be called “Judas” 
is that the name has been applied to him because he 
“refused to betray his country.” Just so a Pharisee 
of old, after Judas had received his thirty pieces of 
silver and before his conscience had led him to return 
them, might have pleaded on his behalf that he had 
really earned his wages by a sublime act of patriotism 
—his refusal to allow his nation to be betrayed by 
one who was seeking to lead her into new and dan- 
gerous paths. It is hardly necessary, however, to 
pursue this branch of Admiral Maxse’s argument. 
We have said enough to show that he is anything 
but a formidable opponent of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
enemies, and that upon the whole the Member for 
West Birmingham has little reason to feel grateful 
to him for a singularly maladroit apologia. 

It is the second part of the article, that in which 
the writer relieves himself of a vast amount of gall 
and bitterness which seems to have been accumulat- 
ing for a considerable time past against Mr. Morley, 
that chiefly concerns us. And here we are struck 
not so much by Admiral Maxse’s clumsiness as by 
his extraordinary ignorance of the subject of which 
he writes. He claims to be an “old friend” of Mr. 
Morley, and he delivers his opinions with oracular 
self-confidence. Yet it would puzzle the most 
ingenious of men to compress a more formidable 
exhibition of ignorance into a single article than we 
find within the limits of Admiral Maxse’s paper. To 
begin with, he boldly assumes that it was Mr. Morley 
who converted Mr. Gladstone to Home Rule. This, 
indeed, is the head and front of Mr. Morley’s offend- 
ing in the eyes of this very remarkable “old friend” 
of his. Mr. Gladstone is represented as a weak- 
minded Othello, ready to accept as Holy Writ 
the first evil suggestions which Mr. Morley, in the 
character of Iago, might choose to whisper in his 
ear. Hence the great revolution of 1885, and all 
subsequent events. This yiew of the case is also, we 
are amused to observe, that which finds favour with 
the egregious “G. W. S.,” who has just propounded 
it for the benefit of the readers of the New York 
Tribune. Now there are certain facts, well known to 
all acquainted with the inner political history of our 
times, which happen to be absolutely fatal to the 
theory adopted by these two eminent, but ill-informed, 
controversialists. Fact the first is that Mr. Morley, 
though holding very strong views regarding English 
rule in Ireland, and the wrongs of the Irish people, 
was certainly not an avowed Home Ruler before Mr. 
Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule. Fact the 
second is that at that period in his history Mr. Morley 
was not one of those men whom Mr. Gladstone 
consulted on political affairs, or whose opinions were 
likely to be more than superficially known to the 
Prime Minister. Mr. Morley was at that time still 
the associate, and in a certain sense the ally, of Mr. 
Chamberlain ; and if Admiral Maxse wishes to know 
why he broke away from the alliance we imagine 
that he cannot do better than consult Mr. Morley 
himself. Fact the third, and for present pur- 
poses the last, is that Mr. Morley knew nothing 
whatever about Mr. Gladstone’s changed views 
regarding Ireland until they were communicated to 
him by a third person, after Mr. Gladstone himself 
had made up his mind. 

So much for the ridiculous invention which repre- 
sents the Member for Newcastle as the evil genius of 
Mr. Gladstone, by whose subtle influence the latter 
was led away from the safe and sound principles of 
Coercion into the dangerous and revolutionary path 
of conciliation. Admiral Maxse may take our word 
for the fact that all that we have now stated is 
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absolutely true. But though Mr. Morley cannot, as 
we are certain he will not, claim the honour of being 
the pioneer and pilot of the Liberal leader in his dar- 
ing and noble change of policy, he deserves special 
honour in connection with that change on one ground 
at least. On the very day on which he learned the 
secret of Mr. Gladstone’s conversion he made up his 
mind to stand by him and follow him to the end, no 
matter what the cost might be to himself. He must 
have seen even then, that this resolution of his must 
cost him friendships which he valued, and which up 
to that moment had been among the dearest of his 
life. Nor can he have been under any illusions as to 
the certain political consequences—so far as the 
Liberal party was concerned—of the momentous 
change of policy on the part of Mr. Gladstone. He 
must have known that there were not a few among 
his old colleagues who would be unable to follow him 
in his new departure, that a steep and thorny road 
lay before him, and that the end was at the 
best doubtful. Yet from the moment when he 
knew that the chief of the Liberal party had 
made up his mind to try the new and better 
way with Ireland, he threw in his lot with him. 
And from that moment down to the present, 
Mr. Gladstone bas had no more loyal, no more 
devoted, no more single-minded follower than the 
Member for Newcastle. And this is the man whom 
Admiral Maxse— more, we believe, in ignorance than 
in malice—depicts for us as a heartless, intriguing, 
unscrupulous Machiavelli, bent first upon impreg- 
nating others with the evil ideas by which he is 
himself possessed, and next on carrying out those 
ideas to the bitter end, without regard to anything 
save that logical completeness which is so dear to 
the soulless doctrinaire. To those who know the 
truth it is truly amazing—first, that ignorance so 
complete and hopeless should exist, and, secondly, 
that it should have the effrontery to obtrude itself 
upon the world. Admiral Maxse would have done 
better to confine himself to defending his new friend 
instead of maligning his old one. 


A QUESTION OF TASTE. 


HE author of “ Dodo,” that clever novel which 
has this season fluttered certain dovecots in 

society, perpends “a question of taste” in the 
current Nineteenth Century. The question is— 
transmuted into bald language—how far a novelist 
is entitled to use up his friends as materials for his 
stories. Mr. Benson, though he discusses the matter 
in the abstract, is here on his defence, as most people 
know. This lends a piquancy to his communication. 
Otherwise the question is as old as Heliodorus, bishop 
and novel-writer, or, not to go too far back, let us 
say as old as Harold Skimpole. Moreover, it seems 
to us a comparatively simple matter. Of course the 
novelist must make some use of his friends. They, 
and his own personality, are the chief books in which 
he learns what he knows of the lore of human 
nature. Like the skies, the trees, the streets, 
they are the elements of his experience, and 
his experience is the food of his imagination. 
The true creative artist puts them all into his 
alembic; he blends them and distils them, and, 
when he chooses to work, the result comes forth, 
not in portraits or photographs of individuals, but in 
positive creations of his own. Any other mode of 
putting one’s friends into one’s novels is not only bad 
art but may amount to an outrage. Even good 
art cannot be pleaded as a justification for poisoning 
the wells of intimate social intercourse. We have 
not yet—thank goodness—given Art the privileges of 
an absolute monarch. 

But there are degrees and differences in the modes 
of erring in this respect. Mr. Benson describes one 
of them. A novelist, as he truly says, is not con- 
cerned with an individual but with a type; “but 
he may, innocently enough but foolishly, overlook 


the fact that if, in order to save himself the trouble 
of inventing, or from omitting to draw his scenes 
from an experience sufficiently remote, he recalls 
in the miliew of his type the milieu of one of 
the models from whom he has drawn, he lays 
himself open to a direct, and, on the whole, 
a justifiable attack.” In passing, we may remark 
that the man who would be capable of such 
a crude, indigestive, pains-shirking method of work 
could be no true artist. But there is yet another 
way of offending. A writer may give one of his 
characters so many of the pronounced and unmis- 
takable external traits of an actual individual that 
the friends of that individual find themselves unani- 
mously taking it for a portrait, though the novelist 
did not mean it for anything of the kind. This may 
be called the Skimpole way. Perhaps it is also the 
Dodoway. For example, Mr. Benson may have had 
as many models for his Dodo as Zeuxis of Cortona 
had for his Helen; but if he drew his typical fin de 
sitcle young lady of fashion with the marked indi- 
vidual peculiarities, the mannerisms, accent, speech, 
whimsies, and so forth, of one young lady in 
particular—we really don’t know whether he 
did or not—so that all who know her or know of her 
exclaim, “ It is she!”—if he set them, moreover, in a 
disagreeable light: that, undoubtedly, however inno- 
cently it was done, would be a failure both in art 
and in decency. It does not mend the matter to say 
that while the outer shell may be like, you have 
fitted it with a different character—that you have 
“ selected ” for it a different set of moral contents. If 
the selected character be an unpleasant one, whereas 
the original may be amiable, that simply aggravates 
the offence. The description of a person’s outward 
appearance we can all test; it is the moral qualities, 
being invisible and problematical, which are open 
to misconstruction. If you say a woman is plain, 
when we can all see with our eyes she is as 
pretty as possible, there is no harm done; but if you 
draw her exact external likeness, and proceed to prove 
with great skill that she is inwardly a heartless, selfish 
person, not to be trusted, you do transgress a 
law which ought to be respected. If Dickens had 
endowed the counterfeit presentment of Leigh Hunt 
with more of the admirable moral qualities of the 
original, and left out the imaginary despicable ones, 
there would be nothing to complain of, except the bad 
taste of sticking cne’s friend so nakedly in the 
pillory of a novel. The libel here lay not in its 
truth, but in its falsehood—not in its completeness, 
but in its incompleteness. To put the matter 
the other way round Alphonse Daudet had every 
right to depict a meridional politician, expansive, 
immoral, insincere—it was a fine subject for his 
pen — but when he proceeded to set his type 
in the exact milieu of Gambetta, following his 
career through every stage, from the electoral 
district to the ministére, and to embellish him 
with Gambetta’s well-known peculiarities, he fell 
away from art as much as he did from friendship. 
The exact limits of discretion in this matter, of 
course, are not capable of definition. Therein lies at 
once the difficulty and the simplicity of the problem. 
It is a question of taste, and questions of taste in 
the last resort are a matter of instinct, of each man’s 
own instinct. De gustibus non est disputandum. 
Having discussed this question of taste so freely, 
it is only fair to Mr. Benson to say that, notwith- 
standing any resemblance which she may or may 
not have with any individual, we recognise his 
heroine as distinctly a type. We have read the 
novel with enjoyment, and that is the con- 
clasion borne in upon us. In her way of looking 
at marriage, in her free-and-easy mode of ad- 
dressing her male friends, in her disjointed and 
slangy conversational style, in her headstrong 
egoism, which she makes no pretence at concealing, 
Dodo is one of those types that of late have come 
into marked prominence in English Society. She 
talks the argot and wears the manners of the hour. 
Old-fashioned people would classify her with their 
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fine simplicity as a remarkably ill-brought-up girl. 
And ill-brought-up she certainly is. Mr. Benson has 
shown artistic justice in making her mother a vulgar- 
minded woman, one of whose two principal objects 
in life is to “live up to Dodo,” and her father an 
ironmaster who allows himself to be discreetly 
“kept in the background.” But her bringing-up 
would not alone account for Dodo. The Dodos 
have their imitators amongst those who were 
reared under a firmer authority. She is, in fact, 
the product of a day when Society has made 
Money its god, and has deliberately vulgarised 
itself in the process of this cynical abasement. 
Apart from her beauty, her magnetic charm, her 
delightful knack of prattling nonsense—traits which 
belong to her as an individual, and not as a type 
—her chief accomplishments consist in singing coster 
songs and dancing like a Gaiety ballet-girl, an 
exercise into which she throws herself with a cory- 
bantic fervour. Dodo is a sort of person whom 
observant mothers nowadays recommend their 
marriageable daughters to pick up hints from. Nor 
does Dodo as a type stand alone. She is surrounded 
by types; amongst them, an entirely emancipated 
young woman, a person of ability and independence, 
who composes music, and not only smokes, but 
smokes in the drawing-room. It would be interesting 
to examine these types and manners of the end of 
the century, and to trace the reason of their 
being; to consider, for instance, how much the 
success of the American girl had to do with 
popularising the new vogue, or how much the decay 
of politeness and ceremony is the result of a yearning 
for more naturalness, as well as intimacy in social 
intercourse, how much it is a reaction against con- 
vention, how far it all indicates a slackening of moral 
and religious fibre, a contempt for authority. One 
might even speculate whether the anarchy at the 
social apex, like that which had set in at Versailles 
and the Palais Royal before the French Revolution, 
may not be regarded as a heralding of the anarchy 
which may one day take possession of the base. In 
other words, Dodo, as a type, isan extremely suggestive 
person, and in that respect, at any rate, Mr. Benson 
is justified of his work. 


ON STAYING IN TOWN. 


T was once a discreditable thing to be left in town 
in September. You may read in old-fashioned 
novels of the social hanger-on who, rather than have 
it supposed that she had not gone to the country, 
would drape her windows with brown paper and 
live in the basement. But there is no necessity in 
the present day to keep up a pretension to the haut 
ton by any such device. Are we not still sustained 
by the deliberations of Parliament? Did not an 
M.P. remark the other afternoon that he thought 
London very pleasant in September, and that if 
honourable members opposite desired to talk for 
the next six or eight weeks he should be 
content to listen to them? Thirty years ago 
such a sentiment would have been deemed im- 
possible save to a revolution and the triumph of 
another jacquerie. It would have been thought 
as incredible as Mr. Keir Hardie’s Parliamentary 
costume, and his strictures on the deportment of our 
legislators in the smoking-room. It would have 
excited as much derision, not unmingled with pity, 
as a prophecy that the eloquence of the Duke of 
Argyll would resound in the House of Lords on the 
St. Leger Day. But here we are busily engaged in 
disintegrating our old traditions, and even going the 
length of admitting that London is habitable at this 
season, and that Piccadilly is not beneath the 
dignity of a fashionable tread. What does this 
portend? Shall we roll up the social almanac, as 
the dying Pitt rolled up the map of Europe after 
Austerlitz? Are we approaching an era when the 
House of Commons will sit all the year round, when 


the country gentleman’s rural demesne will be 
deserted save by the rooks, and when Society will 
finally abandon that article of faith which declares 
that London is “empty” in the autumn? As you 
walk the streets, you can see that these disturbing 
ideas, more or less lucidly formulated, are in the heads 
of quite a number of worthy gentlemen. Here is a 
highly respectable flaneur, who, for many years, man 
and boy, has been wont to set out at this time 
upon a round of country pastimes. He is kept 
in town by some business remotely connected, it may 
be, with the vagaries of the Legislature, and he gazes 
at the most familiar objects with pathetic wonder, 
A stray dog of uncertain breed crosses his path, and 
he stops short to view the animal with mingled 
bewilderment and chagrin. If you could turn the 
sudden thought in his mind into audible words, you 
would hear him say, “This very day last year I saw 
a dog; but he was a very different sort of brute, and 
he was not on this confounded pavement, but in a 
field, and there was an appetising crack, crack of 
guns!” Here the thought becomes insupportable, 
and he hurries on, only to be brought up again by 
the maddening vision of partridges on the wing— 
in a print-seller’s window. 

Evidently this is a mind which is not yet 
habituated to the spirit of social change. Witha 
better philosophy, you hail the opportunity to recog- 
nise the fact that London is inhabited by some 
millions of persons beside yourself. That is no in- 
considerable advantage of a little autumnal leisure 
in town. To be sure, an interest in other people is 
an acquired taste; it does not come to a man by 
inspiration. He must be careful with the earliest 
symptoms, and when the desire to know what is 
engaging the thoughts and sympathies of absolute 
strangers begins to put forth little shoots, he must 
not nip them with the frost of his superiority. A 
preliminary exercise in this social study is to 
observe the two young people who are strolling just 
ahead of you. Theyare evidently husband and wife,a 
little beyond the Edwin and Angelina stage,and at the 
outset of that period in which man begins to practise 
the masculine privilege of domestic satire. He thinks 
an opening for this half-fledged faculty is afforded by 
the window of a glove-shop, and, catching sight of a 
brilliant yellow, asks his companion, with indulgent 
scorn, whether she would like to case her hands in 
such a colour. Her answer is a very fluent and very 
comprehensive description of the feminine raiment 
which makes that pair of gloves simply irresistible ; 
whereupon the elementary satirist moves on with 
some signs of discomfiture. Or take the crowd which 
gazes open-mouthed at the photographer’s “ types of 
beauty ” and those marvellous scenes in the popular 
play of the bygone season, in which the hero and 
heroine have struck their thrilling attitudes before 
the camera. It may appear to you that this is 
the most inartistic form of the advertising genius. 
The emotion which gripped you in the theatre 
does not survive the photographic puppet-show 
which stereotypes the climax of despair like the 
tragedy in a Japanese mask. But you soon 
discover that this is not the general point of view. 
“There, you see, he’s bending over her, and telling 
her what a vixen she is.” “ Doesn’t she look it, too!” 
“Well, I prefer this one, where she’s going to hit 
him, and he catches hold of her hands.” “ Why 
didn’t he give her a good shake? That’s what she 
needed, the aggravating hussy!” “ But she does look 
sweet here, you know. It’s when she tells him it’s no 
good—every body is sure to hear all about her.” “Ah, 
that’s just before she goes out and poisons herself.” 
“Why didn’t they show her taking the poison?” 
“Tt isn’t in the play.” “ Well, it ought tobe. I'd 
buy a picture of the poisoning scene; but what’s 
the good of these?” There is one popular window, 
however, where the mystery of life is unravelled 
with an actuality which silences criticism. It is full of 
chickens, hatched by the incubator, and staggering 
about in a sort of intoxicated surprise at their own 
existence. You are invited to enter the shop and 
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see them breaking out of the shells. When play- 
wright and player can excite the breathless interest 
with which the entrance of these bundles of feathers 
into the world is watched by the average townsman, 
the resources of artistic illusion will achieve their 
greatest triumph. 

But it is not only the varied drama of the streets 
which sharpens your observation when you spend 
September in town. The suburbs have a charm 
which you never noticed in the hurly-burly of the 
season. When did it strike you before that there 
might be a new sensation in a walk from Wimbledon 
to Richmond Hill? There is a breeze on the Common 
which fills you with a fine disdain for Scotch moors. 
You hear the echoes of mimic marksmanship from 
the old Volunteer encampment, and bethink you 
that the ghost of some Queen’s Prizeman is scoring 
his “centres” over again, regardless of Bisley. 
Golfers in “blazers” are making patches of colour 
in the bushes, and you surprise two nymphs 
“putting” the bail with a fastidious elegance 
worthy of a drawing-room carpet. In Richmond 
Park the deer, domesticated under the fatherly care 
of “George Ranger,” leave browsing to gaze at 
a whizzing cyclist as if he were a wild and 
undesirable animal. On the Hill you find a small 
crowd of nursemaids and children turning their 
backs on the “ view” which is threatened by specu- 
lative builders, to listen to a noisy gentleman in 
evening dress, singing a ballad about}a householder 
who made a nocturnal sortie, and how 


“ He remembered when a lad 
That his dear, respected dad 
Was addicted to the same old game.” 


And as you lean upon the balustrade of the terrace 
at the “Star and Garter,” gazing at the blood-red 
sun which shimmers through the haze over wood and 
river, while your ears are filled with polyglot ejacu- 
lations from neighbouring tea-tables, you feel as if 
the town were stretching out languid arms, and that 
you have no wish to pass from her embrace. 


FIRST THOUGHTS ON “CATRIONA.” 


OME while ago Mr. Barrie put together in a little 
volume eleven sketches of eleven men whose 
fame has travelled far beyond the University of 
Edinburgh. For this reason, I believe, he called 
them “An Edinburgh Eleven”—as fond admirers 
speak of Mr. Arthur Shrewsbury (upon whose renown 
it is notorious that the sun never sets) as “ the Notts 
professional,” and bestow on a yet more illustrious 
cricketer the small title of “ Doctor ”— 


“Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither'd 1 


Of the Eleven referred to, Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son was sent in at eighth wicket down to face this 
cunning “ delivery” :—“ He experiments too long; 
he is still a boy wondering what he is going to be. 
With Cowley’s candour he tells us that he wants to 
write something by which he may be for ever known. 
His attempts in this direction have been in the 
nature of trying different ways, and he always 
starts off whistling. Having gone so far without 
losing himself, he turns back to try another road. 
Does his heart fail him, despite his jaunty bearing, 
or is it because there is no hurry? ... But itis quite 
time the great work was begun.” 

I have taken the liberty to italicise a word or two, 
because in them Mr. Barrie supplied an answer to 
his question. “The lyf so short, the craft so long 
to lerne!” has its merits as an ejaculation: but in 
Mr. Stevenson’s case, at any rate, there was not 
the least need to hurry. There was, indeed, a time 
when Mr. Stevenson had not persuaded himself of 
this. In “Across the Plains” he tells us how, at 
windy Anstruther and an extremely early age, he 
used to draw his chair to the table and pour forth 


literature “at such a speed, and with such intima- 
tions of early death and immortality, as I now look 
back upon with wonder. Then it was that I wrote 
Voces Fidelium, a series of dramatic monologues in 
verse ; then that I indited the bulk of a Covenanting 
novel—like so many others, never finished. Late I 
sat into the night, toiling (as I thought) under the 
very dart of death, toiling to leave a memory be- 
hind me. I feel moved to thrust aside the curtain 
of the years, to hail that poor feverish idiot, to bid 
him go to bed and clap Voces Midelium on the fire 
before he goes, so clear does he appear to me, sitting 
there between his candles in the rose-scented room 
and the late night; so ridiculous a picture (to my 
elderly wisdom) does the fool present !” 

There was no hurry then, as he now sees: and 
there never was cause to hurry, I repeat. “But 
how is this? Is, then, the great book written?” I 
am sure I don’t know. Probably not: for human 
experience goes to show that The Great Book (like 
The Great American Novel) never gets written. But 
that a great story has been written is certain 
enough: and one of the curious points about this 
story is its title. 

It is not “Catriona”; nor is it “ Kidnapped.” 
“Kidnapped” is a taking title, and “Catriona” 
beautiful in sound and suggestion of romance: and 
“ Kidnapped” (as everyone knows) is a capital tale, 
though imperfect; and “Catriona” (as the critics 
began to point out, the day after its issue) a capital 
tale with an awkward fissure midway init. “It is 
the fate of sequels ’’—thus Mr. Stevenson begins his 
Dedication—* to disappoint those who have waited 
for them ;” and it is possible that the boys of Merry 
England (who, it may be remembered, thought more 
of “Treasure Island” than of “ Kidnapped”) will 
take but luke-warmly to “Catriona,” having had 
five years in which to forget its predecessor. No: 
the title of the great story is ‘The Memoirs of 
David Balfour.” Catriona has a prettier name than 
David, and may give it to the last book of her lover’s 
adventures: but the Odyssey was not christened 
after Penelope. 

Put “ Kidnapped” and “Catriona” together within 
the same covers, with one title-page, one dedication 
(here will be the severest loss), and one table of con- 
tents, in which the chapters are numbered straight 
away from I. to LX. : and—this above all things—read 
the tale right through from David’s setting forth 
from the garden gate at Essendean to his homeward 
voyage, by Catriona’s side, on the Low Country ship. 
And having done this, be so good as to perceive how 
paltry are the objections you raised against the two 
volumes when you took them separately. Let me 
raise again one or two of them. 

(1.) “Catriona” is just two stories loosely 
hitched together—the one of David’s vain attempt 
to save James Stewart, the other of the loves of 
David and Catriona: and in case the critic 
should be too stupid to detect this, Mr. Stevenson 
has been at the pains to divide his book into 
Part I. and Part II. Now this, which is a real 
fault in a book called “ Catriona,” is no fault at all 
in “The Adventures of David Balfour,’ which by 
its very title claims to be constructed loosely. In 
an Odyssey the road taken by the wanderer is 
all the nexus required; and the continuity of his 
presence (if the author know his business) is warrant 
enough for the continuity of our interest in his 
adventures. That the history of Gil Blas of Santil- 
lane consists chiefly of episodes is not a serious 
criticism upon Lesage’s novel. 

(2.) In “Catriona” more than a few of the 
characters are suffered to drop out of sight just 
as we have begun to take an interest in them. 
There is Mr. Rankeillor, for instance, whose com- 
pany in the concluding chapter of “ Kidnapped” 
was too good to be spared very easily ; and there is 
Lady Allardyce—a wonderfully clever portrait ; 
and Captain Hoseason—we tremble for a moment 
on the verge of re-acquaintance, but are disap- 
pointed; and Balfour of Pilrig; and at the end of 
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Part I. away into darkness goes the Lord Advocate 
Prestongrange, with his charming womenkind. 

Well, if this be an objection to the tale, it is one 
urged pretty often against life itself—that we scarce 
see enough of the men and women we like. And were 
it not better, perhaps, to be grateful for a tale, as for 
a life, which teaches us to desire the better acquaint- 
ance of the folk we meet? And here again that 
which may be a fault in “Catriona” is no fault at 
all in “ The Adventures of David Balfour.” Though 
novelists may profess in everything they write, to 
hold a mirror up to life, the reflection must needs be 
more artificial in a small book than in a large. In 
the one, for very clearness, they must isolate a few 
human beings and cut off the currents (so to 
speak) bearing upon them from the outside world ; 
in the other, with a larger canvas, they are 
able to deal with life more frankly. Were the 
Odyssey cut down to one episode — say that of 
Nausiciia—we must round it off and have everyone 
on the stage and provided with his just portion of 
good and evil before we ring the curtain down. As 
it is, Nausiciia goes her way. And as it is, Barbara 
Grant must go her way at the end of Chapter XX.; 
and the pang we feel at parting with her is anything 
rather than a disparagement of the author. 

(3.) It is very certain, as the book stands, that 
the reader must experience some shock of dis- 
appointment when, after 200 pages of the most 
heroical endeavouring, David fails after all to save 
James Stewart of the Glens. Were the book 
concerned wholly with James Stewart's fate, the 
cheat would be intolerable: and as a great deal 
more than half of “Catriona” points and trembles 
towards his fate like a magnetic needle, the cheat 
is pretty bad if we take “Catriona” alone. But 
once more, if we are dealing with “The Adven- 
tures of David Balfour,’—if we bear steadily in 
mind that David Balfour is our concern—not James 
Stewart—the story becomes not only tolerable, but 
surprisingly natural and just. Then, and then 
only, we get the right perspective of David’s 
attempt, and recognise how inevitable was the 
issue when this stripling engaged to turn back the 
great forces of history. 

It is more than a lustre, as the Dedication re- 
minds us, since David Balfour, at the end of the last 
chapter of “ Kidnapped,” was left to kick his heels 
in the British Linen Company’s office. Five years 
have a knack of making people five years older ; and 
the wordy, politic intrigue of “Catriona” is at least 
five years older than the rough-and-tumble intrigue 
of “ Kidnapped”; of the fashion of the “ Vicomte de 
Bragelonne”’ rather than of the “ Three Musketeers.” 
But this is as it should be; for older and astute 
heads are now mixed up in the case, and Preston- 
grange is a graduate in a very much higher school of 
diplomacy than was Ebenezer Balfour. And if no 
word was said in “Kidnapped” of the love of women, 
we know now that this matter was held over until 
the time came for it to take its due place in 
David Balfour's experience. Everyone knew that 
Mr. Stevenson would draw a woman beautifully 
as soon as he was minded. “Catriona” and her 
situation have their foreshadowing in “ The Pavilion 
on the Links.” But for all that she is a surprise. 
She begins to be a surprise—a beautiful surprise— 
when in Chapter X. she kisses David’s hand “with 
a higher passion than the common kind of clay has 
any sense of ;” and she is a beautiful surprise to the 
end of the book. The loves of these two make a 
moving story—old, yet not old: and I pity the heart 
that is not tender for Catriona when she and David 
take their last walk together in Leyden, and “ the 
knocking of her little shoes upon the way sounded 
extraordinarily pretty and sad.” 

It remains just now to add that Mr. Stevenson 
twice, at least, introduces the word “damned” with 
surprising effect. I know no better (though seemingly 
trivial) test of a classic than the manner of his 

’s.’ “David Balfour” is a very big feat—a 


“ damn’s. 
gay and gallant tale. A. T. Q. C. 


“WITH THACKERAY IN AMERICA.” 


HE race of new men, as some persons would 

have us believe, may be as fine a set of geniuses 
as ever adorned a literature, but somehow none of 
them yet has impressed upon us that dominating 
token by which we recognised our true giant of old, his 
personality. True, those who read the “personals” 
in the evening papers will find, we believe, a constant 
supply of information about the little ways and 
doings of our present great men, a supply, indeed, 
in quantity, frequency, and particularity, surpassing 
anything previously heard of in this line. In- 
formation is repeatedly given of the number 
of lumps of sugar Mr. A. takes in his tea, of 
the style in which Mr. C.’s drawing-room is fur- 
nished, of the class of exercise Mr. D. takes before 
sitting down to prepare his copy, above all of the 
sum offered by the latest American publisher for 
one of Mr. E.’s short stories, and the number of 
copies he expects to sell of his next scientific novel, 
which will deal with, etc. etc. All this, however, 
does not succeed in creating a personality for any of 
these gentlemen—personality, a thing which attracts, 
not obtrudes. Mr. A., Mr. B., Mr. C., Mr. D., Mr. E., 
Mr. F. and all the rest, amiable and mighty though 
they may be, are before our senses just a crowd, one 
likeanother. The copious intimate knowledge which 
they offer us of themselves, or which their puffers 
and interviewers offer us—no doubt somebody reads 
it, or it would not be printed, aspiring literary 
young ladies, perhaps, who dream of one day 
appearing in a paragraph themselves, or the land- 
ladies of Pimlico, a prying race, or the envious 
acquaintances of genius itself, but venturing to 
speak for the average, commonplace man who pays 
his way and buys the books he reads, we would say 
that his impulse, his strong impulse, is to shun 
rather than seek the quarter of his newspaper in 
which this matter appears. And this cannot be 
because he disapproves of such gossip on principle. 
None of us, for example, would forego any of Mr. 
Boswell’s chatter about his immortal friend. Even 
the number of cups of tea the great man drank at 
Mrs. Thrale’s, his slovenly stockings, the kick he hit 
his foot against a stone when demonstrating the 
reality of matter on Dover beach, have their vivid 
interest for us. The unmistakable conclusion is that 
it is the power of the personality which makes all 
the difference. There are personalities of abiding 
magnetism and charm, which transfuse into all 
that concerns them something of the qualities 
by which they hold us themselves. As a prince 
was held in some barbaric hierarchies to render 
sacred by his touch any object which he used, 
so, in the case of men who have a personality, things 
become important which, in the case of men 
who have not, would be merely trivial and 
common. 

We have been betrayed into these somewhat 
ungracious comparisons by the pleasure which we 
have just found in looking through a new book 
of Thackerayana.* For Thackeray was one of those 
who had a personality, and whether it was a little 
thumb-nail sketch of his, all out of drawing, or a 
note to Mrs. Brookfield scribbled on the club table 
while waiting for his chop, there was something 
in the magic of his hand which gave to all he 
touched a value which has no relation to its 
intrinsic qualities. Sooth to say, this present 
narrative, an account of his first lecturing trip 
in America, by Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., who 
acted as his secretary, has no great claims apart 
from Mr. Crowe’s very remarkable sketches, which 
embellish it ; but we have enjoyed being with it all 
through from the feeling that Thackeray was there. 
It is another symptom of Thackeray’s good-nature 
that he should have taken with him for this trip, 
instead of a regular lecturing agent, his young friend 


* “With Thackeray in America.”’ By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. London: 
Cassell & Company, Limited. 
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Mr. Crowe, then a struggling artist. “Six months 
tumbling about the world will do you no harm,” he 
said to him. Mr. Crowe found it did him good, 
artistically and otherwise, and the sketches from his 
note-book, which he now publishes for the first time, 
are themselves no inconsiderable harvest. They are 
portraits of notabilities, sketches of scenes and in- 
cidents which Thackeray and he came across during 
the tour. Indeed, we are surprised none of the enter- 
prising illustrated monthlies of America managed 
to get hold of these sketches, for, independent of 
their artistic and personal interest, they now possess, 
for Americans especially, a singular historical value. 
They fix with a graphic and manifestly truthful 
pencil aspects of American life which are now passed 
away for ever. There are sketches of the slave- 
markets at Virginia and Charleston, for example; 
and there is a touching scene caught in a Philadel- 
phian train of a poor nigger being angrily ordered 
out of the car by the conductor for “ daring to mix 
with white people.” ‘A march of volunteers” in 
uniforms of the ante-bellum period will hardly be 
witnessed again; and we fancy Baltimore has 
altered considerably since Mr. Crowe drew his 
very picturesque sketch of its main street with 
its Pompeian stepping-stones. Do they still, when 
there is snow enough, run public omnibus-sleighs 
in New York? Here are sketches, moreover, of 
Mr. Bancroft the historian, Mr. Prescott, Horace 
Greeley, as they then appeared, and a charming 
head of Washington Irving, then in his declining 
years. There is a capital portrait, too, of Thomas 
Francis Meagher, the Irish rebel—** Young Meagher 
of the Sword,” of Thackeray’s ballad the “ Shannon 
Shore’”—whom Thackeray met in the cars and, 
“Shannon Shore” notwithstanding, had a very 
agreeable chat with. But we are leaving no room 
for our ana, of which in its unpretentious way this 
pleasant volume gives a good share. We find 
Barnum, for one thing, trying to lure Thackeray 
into joining forces with him for magnificent booming 
schemes. What a prospect it would have been 
for the great ladies of Mayfair to see their 
“fashionable” novelist going about in partnership 
with Barnum heralded by the big drum! The 
fashionable novelist prudently declined. But per- 
haps he had moments of regret now and then when 
he and his secretary in forlorn solitude found his 
lectures, as sometimes happened, turning out what 
now would be called in the racy language of the 
street “a frost.” It was not roses, roses quite all the 
way with him. Here is a melancholy vignette from 
Petersburg, Virginia: ‘‘ On inquiry at the ticket office 
it was found that very few seats had been taken ; the 
advertisements in the papers had remained unheeded 
for the most part. As the evening was warm the 
hall windows were left open; and as I took a 
seat on a bench in the square below, I could 
hear the well-known sentences, as they fell 
from the lecturer's lips, and issued over well- 
nigh empty benches, into the calm air of the 
outside square, where, lounging sadly, I heard 
them. We philosophised over this queer breach in 
the continuous spell of successes, as he afterwards 
whiffed his cigar without anyone joining us in the 
hotel parlour.” As we opened with a reference to 
our younger writers, let us close with a moral 
apologue which may perhaps afford them some 
profitable reflection. It was in the office of Mr. 
Harper the publisher. ‘“ Thackeray ventured to ask 
him who stood foremost in popularity in book sales 
in the United States. He good-naturedly took down 
a ponderous ledger, turned up the leaves at letter J, 
and said, ‘George Payne Rainsford James heads the 
list, far ahead of any other author, as you can judge 
for yourself by glancing at the number of his books 
sold. He turns out a novel every six months, and 
the success is always the same—tremendous... .’ 
When asked to explain the reason of this immense 
hold upon the public, the reply was prompt: ‘ The 
main reason is that his romances can always be 
safely placed upon the family table with the cer- 


‘to sign. 


tainty that no page will sully or call the blush to 
the cheek of any member of the household.’ ” 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HEN I spoke last week of certain ideas of 
mine for the completion of the national 
collection of pictures in Trafalgar Square, I did 
not mean that I had discovered a new art in the 
centre of Africa, which should be purchased at all 
costs and at once, lest a foreign Government should 
forestall us. My idea for the completion of the circle 
of art will, I am afraid, be judged to be quite self- 
evident. But however self-evident a truth may be, 
someone has to express it for the first time. 

The Italian, Spanish, and Dutch schools are well 
represented in the National Gallery. We want 
three or four pictures by Hals and Watteau, and, 
of course, a number of other things; but it is, never- 
theless, clear that in real old masters—that is to say, 
men dead a hundred years or more—our collection 
is one of the most perfect in the world. But with 
the beginning of this century a great school of art 
rose; it flourished in the fifties, and the eighties 
witnessed its passing: certainly the last artistic 
movement in point of time and the last in point 
of worth, were it not for one sacred name, Ingres 
—a Frenchman animated by the soul of an 
ancient Greek who lost himself in Japan, and by 
some miracle combined the arts of Phidias and 
Hokusai. Sometimes the influence of Japan pre- 
dominated, as in the portrait of the lady amid 
the blue cushions in the Louvre, and then Greece 
rose pure and undefiled in the virgin body of 
“La Source.” Ingres is the secret idolatrous worship 
that happens in my soul; Ingres is my soul's deepest 
secret. The others—Degas, Manet, Whistler—I have 
loved them well enough, but what is really true in me, 
what is natural, inherent, instinctive,is love of Ingres. 
My idolatrous worship of his beautiful, austere, 
passionate line transcends every other emotion ex- 
cept my love of that living thread of narrative 
which Turguenieff spins out of the mystery of being. 
To sound the secrets of a critic’s soul ask him not 
what he thinks the greatest, but what he would like 
These many years I have never had any 
doubt—Ingres’ pictures and Turguenieff's novels. 

It will be said that a man suffering from so much 
love is no true critic of the object of his adoration. 
A foolish remark. It is only through love and 
passion that we learn anything of life or of art. 
The pedant reads a hundred books, and can say 
nothing except that he has read them. Reading 
without love is like eating without an appetite. 
Love something, yourself or others; yourself if 
you are an artist; love and love again, or per- 
force you become a pedant; love foolishly, love 
wisely, love at first sight, and allow dislike to 
grow into love. That is the most terrible of all 
the loves. Love at first sight may be plucked forth 
at the cost of a morsel of flesh, but the love 
that begins in distrust and antipathy holds the 
heart for ever; that love is the Lilith of whom 
Goethe speaks—Adam’s first wife—she who excels 
all women in the magic of her locks, and when she 
winds them round a young man’s neck she will never 
set him free again. 

Ingres was my Lilith. I had heard of the great 
French draughtsman before I had set foot in 
France. I had been told that at one moment 
the antagonism was so strong that the romanticists 
conspired to walk past his pictures without looking 
at them; but their beauty was so intense, that 
notwithstanding the hatred of the school, even the 
most violent partizans could not help looking 
at them. This anecdote—how true or false it 
may be matters little—stirred my boy’s imagina- 
tion, and the pictures I was most curious to see were 
Ingres’. I remember that I stood abashed before the 
Homer, ashamed and disappointed, for I failed to find 
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in it any of the qualities of which I had heard. In 
drawing it seemed frigid, lifeless; the painting was 
thin and uninteresting, the colour was certainly 
detestable. Naked almost to the waist, Homer sits 
facing the spectator in full light, in the middle of the 
picture, and an old man’s pectoral muscles were 
what least invited my pencil to draw. Had they 
been seen in perspective, or had they been relieved 
with a little shadow ... only the pectoral muscles 
of an old man, drawn with a flat tint, in the full light! 
—the point of view which we avoided when our 
Italian model turned his chest to the light. The 
Italian model would have one arm raised, but Homer 
sat with both arms fallen by his side. Anything 
more unimaginative and commonplace I could not 
conceive. No romance of chiaroscuro or colour ; only 
frigid, cardboard severity. Even the angel was like 
ice, and I turned with a shudder from the picture. 
So did the picture appear to me twenty years 
since. Two years ago I stood before the picture, 
like Wordsworth’s nun, breathless with adoration. 
Homer's pectoral muscles seemed to me more beauti- 
ful than any rose or lily, and the raised arm of 
the angel as beautiful as the Elgin marbles. Re- 
turning once again to my student days, I remem- 
ber how I searched my soul for the reason why 
“La Source” was said to be better drawn than 
Cabanel’s “Venus.” Cabanel’s “ Venus” was so much 
more “ fetching,” it was so much more like the model. 
Why, then, was it not so well drawn as “ La Source” ? 
It was admitted in Cabanel’s studio in the Beaux- 
Arts that it was not. Why was this great lesson 
in draughtsmanship entirely neglected by us—re- 
pudiated—for our method of drawing was directly 
opposed to the practice of this great master? Some 
find their perplexities in the Athanasian Creed, others 
in Ingres’s drawing. I used to stop before the shop- 
windows, and study the “ Source” and the “ Venus ” ; 
and, try as I would, I failed to see why the first was 
better than the second. Ten years later I saw 
how great was Ingres; but I still was unable to 
explain why the “Source” is greater than the 
For ten years we live in the dark, for 
ten in the twilight; and when we find the light, 
the discovery seems so simple that we are ashamed 
to speak of it, lest we be laughed at. A truism 
as old as the world, and yet one that London 
ignores day after day, season after season. Ingres is 
greater than Cabanel because he represents life and 
beauty in their essentials. Like Beethoven, he does 
not seek to captivate by externals. But the public 
only knows life by its external aspects. ‘Give us ex- 
ternals!” is the eternal cry. He who comes with 
them is the hero of the hour. Externals are 
for all, essentials for the few. Every season I 
see criticism lose its head and go mad after some 
trifling externality ; in literature it is the same 
as in painting. Sir Walter Scott described baronial 
halls, ramparts, and castle yards. One day it occurs 
to a modern to introduce a little dog smelling about 
the end of a buttress. ‘“ How very like life!” the 
critics cry in chorus; and for a season it is all little 
dog, and the castle disappears behind his tail. This 
is termed painting from life, and its success is certain, 
for nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety men out of every million only recog- 
nise life by external signs. Long patience and earnest 
striving have enabled me to look below the surface, 
and I think I have at last learnt to recognise life by 
essentials—in some measure I am sure! have. But 
intellectual progress is not usual after twenty, and 
the great majority of men must for ever see Ingres 
with the eyes with which I saw him twenty years 
ago. 
The ordinary man is the despair of the artist. 
He will not understand that he should accept 
his art as Roman Catholics accept their religion 
—without question, upon authority. Protestantism 
may be very well in religion, but in art it is 
entirely out of place; in art we must be Ultra- 
montanes or be damned. The taste of the 


ordinary man is merely vexatious and vain, for 


he always accepts the opinion of artists in the 
end; if he would do so in the beginning, it would 
save muchtrouble. Ten years ago the ordinary man 
was sure that Mr. Whistler was a charlatan; there 
is no one to-day, not even an Academician, who 
would dare to profess such an opinion. G. M. 


(To be concluded.) 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN LITERATURE. 


ONTAGUE WATTS was a novelist. He had 

a lively fancy, keen observation of character, 

some knowledge of the world,and withal, a very pretty 

trick of language in describing what he thought of 

it. His tongue lisped in epigrams. Therefore, of 

course, he was condemned to work like a galley- 

slave for most hours of every day at a thankless 

profession, and to receive in the end about half the 

reward that falls to the lot of an obscure country 
solicitor. 

For some twenty years Montague Watts con- 
tinued to pour forth upon society his essays in 
fiction at stated intervals. Every six months saw 
him delivered of a novel. The critics, naturally 
enough, made much game of this regularity of 
market supply; apparently believing that every 
now and again Montague Watts ought to have 
taken six months’ holiday, and starved contentedly. 
Watts himself, however, being mainly composed of 
flesh and blood, was prosaic enough to take a some- 
what different view of his social obligations. He 
had early committed two slight errors in life; he 
had a wife and child; though he could plead in ex- 
tenuation the mitigating circumstance that they were 
youthfulindiscretions. When he married the one, and 
incidentally made himself jointly responsible for the 
existence of the other, he was as yet but imperfectly 
informed as to the nature and prospects of the 
literary profession. Had he known at twenty what 
he knew at forty, regard for common morality and 
consideration for the happiness of a woman who was 
very dear indeed to him, would doubtless have pre- 
vented him from involving the pair in his own 
misfortunes. But he only read Malthus in time 
to shut the stable-door after the steed was stolen. 
However, as it was, being a ‘brave and plucky 
man (with a bad constitution), he managed to pull 
through some twenty years, as I have said, at 
the trade of novelist. Being also prudent in his 
generation, he took care to give the public not what 
he himself felt and believed, but as nearly as possible 
what he thought the public itself was likely to wish 
for. Though this, of course, was always a matter of 
considerable difficulty and delicacy, which constitutes, 
in fact, the whole art and mystery of novel-writing 
—namely, how a man with intelligence enough to 
make a story seem alive shall bring himself down to 
the average level of sentiment and feeling in the 
mass of people who care to read it. 

At the end of twenty years, however, a crisis 
arrived. They arrive for somebody once in every 
three minutes. Montague Watts had been careful, 
very careful indeed ; and, since he was a saving man, 
he had managed in the course of those twenty years 
to put away some seven or eight hundred pounds, 
(The sum may seem a large one for a man of letters 
to have earned ; but then Montague Watts was cele- 
brated for his extraordinary industry.) He had 
invested it all, by his banker's advice, in first-class 
colonial or foreign securities. By-and-by there 
arrived one of the periodical crashes brought about 
by speculators—a crash in Australians or Argentines, 
or something. Montague Watts’ life-work was effaced 
ina moment. That was no worse than everybody 
else’s luck who had made the same error of choice 
in investment. Montague Watts, being a brave man, 
would have gulped down his disappointment, and 
begun to save up the first hundred afresh, without a 
murmur of complaint—if only the misfortune had 
come alone. But misfortunes are like twins—they 
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never come single. At this precise unlucky moment 
of time, as fate would have it, his lungs took it upon 
themselves to develop a cavity. That wasn’t all, 
either: his hand, too, began to give way; strange 
pains cramped his arm; paralysis threatened. 
Montague Watts was at his wits’ end. He didn’t 
mind for himself ; it’s easy enough for a man to go 
under, and costs him a great deal less effort, after all, 
than the ceaseless attempt to keep one’s head above 
water. But then—the two encumbrances! For their 
sake Watts felt he must strike out bravely once more, 
and struggle against the flood as long as his failing 
arms would bear him. And he struggled with a will. 
Custom had made it in him a property of ease. He 
had been used to it for a lifetime. 

At this critical juncture the tempters came, and 
lured him on to his destruction. “ You have sup- 
pressed yourself too long,” said his friends. “ Why 
not trust to your own genius? Why not writea 
good book, and put into it your own heart and your 
own opinions ?” 

“My own opinions?” Watts thought to himself. 
“What? and winter in Holloway? With a cavity 
like this! No, no; that would never do. But 
suppose I were to go just a leetle way towards it ?” 

So he sat down betimes, and wrote a novel, with 
his failing hand—a new and original novel. He said 
in it many things he thought and believed ; though 
respect for the court made him also conceal and 
gloss over a great many. At the end he published 
it. I need hardly add, under the circumstances, that 
it fell quite flat. Gath and Askelon found it dull. 
But it attracted just enough attention at the time 
to crush Watts for ever. 

Able editors immediately refused his work. 
“There's nothing positively objectionable in this story 
you send us,’ they wrote back to the postulant, 
“but then the public are now well aware that you 
hold Opinions. And suppose it were to get about 
in the bosom of families that a man who is known to 
hold Opinions contributed to our paper, consider 
what would become of the gigantic circulation.” So 
they declined with thanks. And Montague Watts 
proceeded to starve in silence. 

After a month or two of starving, however, it 
went to the man’s heart to see the faces of the two 
innocent encumbrances, who, after all, were not 
answerable in any way for those objectionable 
Opinions. He made up his mind, therefore, while 
the cavity was still of but reasonable dimensions, 
to seek out if possible some alternative form of 
honest employment. (Watts knew but one preju- 
dice, and that was in favour of honesty.) It 
happened at the moment that a small post 
under Government—just the sort of thing for which 
literary talent would be no disqualification—had 
lately fallen vacant. Twas at the Board of Trade, and 
therefore suitable for a poet or novelist. Deter- 
mined for once to take the bull by the horns, and 
relying upon his modest arrears of literary reputa- 
tion, Montague Watts (too innocent in heart to 
know that he ought rather to have stalked the 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury) actually walked 
round on his own two legs to Downing Street, and 
asked to see the Prime Minister in person. (Lest 
I should rouse unintentionally any political pre- 
judice, I may add, in a parenthesis, that the Liberal- 
Conservatives under Gladsbury-Salstone were just 
then in office.) The boldness of the step, and the 
little notoriety attaching already to the poor 
novelist’s name, made the Premier, send down his 
Private Secretary to interview the candidate for 
the irregular Civil Service. Half an hour’s talk 
convinced the Premier's satellite that the candidate 
was crazy, and convinced Montague Watts that 
he would very soon be so. There was no other 
hope left. Paralysis was upon him. The unhappy 
novelist, having provided himself beforehand with 
@ proper instrument for that purpose, sat down 
forthwith upon the Prime Minister's door-step and 
blew his brains out. 

That was Montague Watts’ one success in life. 


It paid immediately. They gave his widow two 
hundred a year as a Civil List pension. 
GRANT ALLEN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A RECRUITING DEVICE. 


Srr,—I have seen to-day a most unseemly thing. It is one 
for you, who can draw the eye—and it may be the ear ?—of our 
rulers, to advertise them of for its speedy removal. It flaunts 
its vileness in most, I understand, of our North-Eastern railway 
stations in Scotland. It is a recruiting placard appealing to 
the young men of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine to join 
the Gordon Highlanders. The appeal in its written parts 
seems to promise a good deal more than the facts will come up 
to; but that is another story. WhatI wish to speak of is a 
pictorial addition (for in this respect, too, the army is puffed like 
a soap ora quack medicine). The picture—save the mark !— 
represents, for an attraction that will not bear wording, a High- 
lander having his accoutrements handed to him from the verandah 
of an Indian bungalow by a salaaming “ nigger,’ as the pro- 
spective recruit is thus almost officially invited to call his fellow- 
subjects of India. Every day increases, and happily increases, 
the number of Indians that visit this country. Is this sort of 
abomination a likely means to cultivate loyalty in them—or some 
other emotion? Why take a means, and a lying means at that, 
to enlarge the army when that means is sure to intensify the 
need for enlargement? And do not the Secretaries of State for 
India and for War sit together in the Cabinet ? And do they so 
sit to increase each other's difficulties >—Yours truly, wg g 

Dufftown, N.B., September 2nd, 1893. 


LEGAL REFORM. 


Srr,—May the fact that I am a strong and convinced 
Liberal, and have been a voluntary worker in the cause for 
many years, give me a claim on your indulgence while I give 
way to a growl at the tone of your article, “ Legal Reform in 
extremis,” in your issue of August 26th? At the outset, let 
me confess that I am a solicitor, and therefore, you will probably 
say, a prejudiced witness. Still, I will try to confine myself as 
much as I can to facts, and those chiefly such as have come 
under my personal observation. 

There is one mistake in your article so a ross and likely 
to mislead such numbers of people that—while expressly dis- 
claiming any wish to suggest mala fides on your part—I must 
ask you, in common fairness, to correct as publicly as it was 
made. You say—“ The charges on small properties—the 
vendor's solicitor getting £20 per £100 up to £1,000—are a 
heavy tax.” Asa matter of fact, the scale charge, which cannot 
be exceeded, but which is, in 99 out of 100 country transactions, 
very considerably reduced, is 30s. per cent. up to £1,000; 20s. 
‘per cent. for the second and third £1,000; 10s. per cent. for 
tlie sums up to £10,000; and only 5s. per cent. above that 
figure. It may be that London solicitors usually charge, and as 
a rule get, the scale allowance. Eleven years’ provincial ex- 
perience has taught me that the scale is not expected and is not 
obtained in one transaction out of a hundred. The seale is a 
maximum charge, and there are titles where it is well earned 
on account of the labour involved; but, speaking from actual 
practice in more than one Midland and Northern town, I can 
safely say that in the vast majority of purchases of £200 and 
upwards and under £1,000 (and remember that probably 80 per 
cent. of the total dealings concern properties of not more than 
£500 in value), I say that in these small transactions the per- 
centage usually charged does not often exceed 15s. to 18s. per 
£100. 

I submit that the above facts offer a good answer to the 

uestion you put—“Is the lawyer’s commission on sale less 

than it was ?”; and that on these facts your own answer to the 
question, even from your point of view, requires considerable 
revision. 

But that this letter is already growing long, I might com- 
ment with a certain degree of amusement upon the fact that you 
arraign the present system as “‘ cumbrous ” and “ condemned,” 
and yet that an undoubted tone of regret characterises your 
remarks on the subject of the reduction of counsel’s fees in 
conveyancing transactions. One has some difficulty in agrees | 
oneself that the learned writer of the article has not himse 
been a sufferer from the “ simplification in conveyancing” which 
has brought about the reduction in question. 

Many excellent Liberals have come to suppose that the case 
for registration of title has been weakened by recent legislation ; 
not, however, I think, for the reasons you suggest. As for there 
being a call for oomenneny. registration, either by the land- and 
house-owning classes (and here I specially refer to working men 
who own their residences) or by the mass of the electorate, I 
must deny in toto that it exists. In canvassing voters for Liberal 
candidates at the last three elections I have always endeavoured 
to find out whether there was an interest taken in the question, 

i obtruding my own views, but I have not met with a 
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solitary case. One or two theoretical land nationalisers I have 
met; but it is my firm conviction that the ery for compulsory 
registration has its origin in the wishes of, and receives its chief 
support from, the officials at the Land Registry, supported by a 
few so-called land reformers, very earnest, very enthusiastic, but, 
I must add, very unpractieal. 

I am not, Sir, so sanguine as to think I can, by means of one 
short letter, convert you to my view. I fear, indeed, that the 
Liberal press as a whole has been led away by the oft-repeated 
and, I believe, misleading and fallacious assertion that land is 
going to be made as easily transferable as Consols. But do, Sir, 
at least give the legal profession credit for not being wholly self- 
interested in their opposition to compulsory registration. We 
have other reasons, and amongst them are the following — 

(a) That compulsory registration will lay a considerable 
burthen of extra expense upon the present and following genera- 
tion of landowners and owners of small house properties whether 
they wish for registration or not. 

(6) It will involve an immense increase of officials, whose one 
aim will be, as it has ever been, to increase the importance and 
power of their office, to the detriment of the publie as well as 
of private practitioners. 

(ce) It will occasion much greater delay in business trans- 
actions than at present. A public office is necessarily inelastic. 
At present in many mortgage transactions the whole matter is 
carried out in a single day. 

(d) Publicity will be given to mortgages, and commercial 
credit may suffer at critical periods.—Y our obedient servant, 

A Memeer or THE INCORPORATED Law Society. 
Derby, September 4th, 1893. 


THE LEAST OF THESE. 


ap ORD, in Thy Courts 
Are seats so green bestow’d, 
As there resorts 
Along the dusty road 
A cavaleade,—King, Bishop, Knight, and Judge : 
And though I toil afoot and meanly trudge, 
Let me, too, lie upon that pleasant sward, 
For I am weary, Lord. 


“Christ, at Thy board 
Are wines and dishes drest 
That do afford 

Contentment to the best. 
And though with Poverty my bed hath been 
These many years, aud my refreshment lean, 
With plenty now at last my soul acquaint, 

Dear Master, for I faint.” 


But through the grille, 
“Where is thy Robe?” said He; 
“ Wouldst eat thy fill, 
Yet shirk civility ?” 
“My Robe, alas! There was a little child 
That shivered by the road——” Swiftly God smiled: 
“I was that Child,” said He, and raised the pin ; 
“ Dear friend, enter thou in!” Q. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE PuRITAN MILTON AND WOMEN. 


HE dull season has fallen upon the Causerie as 
upon other things, and dulness is near of kin 
to ineptitude. Hereis our bright story-teller “ Q,” 
whose tales live in the memory with the things we 
most love, writing as if he were the veriest Philistine 
or leaden-eyed dullard about our divine Milton. He 
writes, indeed, as one who has a theory to illustrate, 
and to illustrate it picks up the thing that comes 
handiest. But, then, the theory is mortal enough, 
while Milton is immortal, and it is hard to see the 
gods subjected to the indignity of being caricatured 
to illustrate the ephemeral. One must, at any rate, 
relieve one’s soul by a protest! 


* Q,” indeed, is in a funny mood, and he defines 
Puritanism that he may discuss Milton. His 
definition might be taken as fun were it not so 
soberly ridiculous: “that habit of mind by which 
harm is found in things innocent.” That is an 


admirable product of the creative consciousness, 
good, perhaps, for the Puritan of fiction, but without 
any relation to the Puritan of history. Harm he 
found in the harmful, but things innocent were the 
things he loved. “Q” might have carried his 
researches far enough into Milton to have dis- 
covered these lines :— 
dishonest shame 

Of Nature’s works, honour dishonourable, 

Sin-bred, how have you troubled all mankind 

With shews instead, mere shews of seeming pure, 

And banished from man’s life his happiest life, 

Simplicity and spotless innocence.” 


Why, he might even, if he had pursued his researches, 
have found that words could describe what Titian 
has painted, and much more—and words used by a 
Puritan, too—without any cause being given either 
to young men or maidens to feel ashamed, or to old 
women to howl. ‘This might have been fatal both 
to his theory and his illustration, but I am not sure 
that any great harm would have been done. 

But he proceeds: ‘‘ He (Milton) made life intoler- 
able to his wives.’ The plural is excellent; when 
one sets oneself to do a thing it is well to do it 
thoroughly. And this same Milton wrote a sonnet 
which begins— 

“ Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave,” 


and in which breathes the hope that he shall yet 
have 
“ Fall sight of her in heaven without restraint,” 


describes her as 


* Vested all in white, pure as her mind; 
Her face was veiled, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shin’d,” 


and ends with the fine lines— 


“But O, as to embrace me she inelin’d 


I wak’d, she fled, and day brought back my night.” 


And of another wife there is evidence to show that 
he was as grateful for her tendance as she was 
dutiful in it. The case that causes trouble reflects 
much more on the wife than the husband. He may 
have been unwise in his choice, and may have been 
incapable of the playfulness and gaiety she de- 
manded in her husband; but she left him, he did 
not leave her, and when the fortunes of war 
made his protection and home desirable for her 
and her friends, he generously forgot the past, 
and proved himself both dutiful as a son-in-law and 
faithful as a husband. As to the daughters, want of 
sympathy with a father is no uncommon thing in 
the world, and the mother's legacy may have been 
a goodly share of her own nature. One thing is 
certain, the proud, lonely old man, fallen on evil 
times and evil tongues, with little but his books and 
his own high thoughts to comfort him, may well 
have asked help in his high task from those who 
found it too great a weariness to do it willingly. 
But there was more to reproach in the unwillingness 
to do it than even—considering what was at stake— 
the imperious will to have it done. Yet, even so, 
what was Milton’s home but a classical college? 
What he wanted his daughters to do was the 
highest compliment he could pay to the intellect 
of woman. 


As to the judgment of Johnson, that in Milton’s 
fixed opinion woman was born to be a slave, all it 
shows is how brutally unjust the old dictator could 
be to a poet whose political creed and conduct he so 
cordially detested. Milton could use language which 
makes Johnson's elephantine gallantry seem boorish. 
Woman he describes as the— 

“last and best 
Of all God’s works, creature in whom excels 
Whatever can to sight or thought be formed, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet ! ” 


And nothing he has said is inconsistent with this 
high ideal. “Q” has the vivid fancy and quick 
sympathy which can interpret the poetry of humble 
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life, but he seems in this case to have been so intent 
on playing to the gallery as to have failed to 
interpret the poet of epic and of tragedy. “Samson 
Agonistes” is not only classical in form, but historical 
in spirit; and the chorus is as true to the situation 
and to historical feeling as the most rigorous critic 
could demand. The scheme of “Paradise Lost” 
throws upon Eve, fairest of her daughters, a 
peculiarly invidious part. Milton did not make it 
for her—the history made it for him; yet she and 
her act are so described that our love for her is 
never lost: tenderly is the whole tragic history 
touched, and we watch with subdued yet heightened 
affection the fallen pair as they 


“ Hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Thro’ Eden took their solitary way.” 


If Milton be “the very best example of a Puritan 
that our history can show,” then no man who ever 
read him would venture to say, “the Puritan was 
ashamed of his own body.” And,apart from Milton, 
no saying could be further from the truth. The 
Puritan was ashamed of uncleanness, but he was 
ashamed of nothing else. For woman he had the 
reverence that would not allow him to come unchaste 
and defiled into her presence, and he asked from 
himself a chastity no less than he asked from her. 
The cavalier might come and sigh for her as the 
plaything or gay companion of an idle hour; the 
dramatist of the Restoration might represent her as 
one in whose presence it was fine wit to say coarse 
things, andof whom it was becoming tothinkstill more 
coarsely ; the wits of the coffee-houses and the plays 
they loved mightconceiveher as the beautiful creature 
whose artful coyness only the more taxed the skill 
of her destined conqueror, but the Puritan paid his 
fair Grace, or his comely Patience, or his winsome 
Hope, the high compliment of behaving in her 
presence like a gentleman, thinking of her and 
speaking to her as if she were the destined help- 
meet for man. And because of him all our language 
has been more natural, and all our affections more 
real and more pure. One has but to recall the high- 
flown unveracities and flatteries of the fine literature 
of the seventeenth century, or the coarseness of its 
familiar speech—both alike false to Nature—to feel 
how much we owe to the sober and measured truth 
of the typical Puritan man. 


REVIEWS. 


HEINE—AND NOTES. 


Tue Saton. The Works of Heinrich Heine. Vol. IV. 
Translated from the German by Charles Godfrey Leland. 
London: Heinemann. 


HY Mr. Leland has chosen to make a ring- 

setting of his opinions round the amber of 
Heine’s style it is not hard to see. Mr. Leland 
is a man of many gifts, a humorist of much 
originality, a good raconteur, a linguist, and a 
folk-lorist with a speciality of his own. Heine’s 
varied knowledge and subtle way of bringing forth 
his knowledge has acted as a literary blister on his 
translator’s well-crammed memory, causing it to 
deliver itself of many things @ propos, and hence a 
perpetual embalming of Lelandish obiter dicta. For 
ourselves we do not regret this measuring of two 
minds so widely different—the poet’s and the man 
of the world’s—for the contrast is more amusing 
than irritating. If a translator deliberately chooses 
to enhance the original by compelling the reader to 
draw comparisons not to the former's advantage, well 
and good: he is a noble and self-sacriticing fellow; 
and we doubt not in this instance that in Hades the 
Shade of Heine will greet his English Translator 
with a genuine, if somewhat ironical, smile, and 
invite him to further researches on the essential 
elements of the Prosaic and the Poetical. We have 
said that the Notes are amusing, and this 


they are for two reasons: first, that Mr. Leland 
tells some very good stories in the course 
of his literary peregrinations; secondly, that 
Heine always seems to be laughing in the 
sleeve of the text at his translator's bold and 
confident assertions. It is not that Mr. Leland’s 
critical remarks are poor in  themselves—far 
from it, for they are often both ingenious and 
original—it is that they do not apply to the matter 
in hand, that they do not confute Heine’s statements 
as their author frequently imagines. For example, 
Heine talks of “ passing before Whitehall and feeling 
the modern damp and cold prose of England freezing 
in his veins,” thereby making the point he wished to 
make, to which Mr. Leland replies by saying, “I have 
seen an American poet and scholar pause as if over- 
awed before Whitehall when I told him what the 
building was, and he assuredly was not chilled with 
a sense of excessive prosiness and the stupidity of 
modern English times as was Heine,” etc. etc. Now 
what on earth this touching instance of American 
devotion to the Mother Country shows it is hard to 
say, except that the annotator has absolutely failed 
to grasp his author’s state of mind. And so with all 
Mr. Leland’s comments on Heine’s criticism of the 
English. Heine seized admirably and made an ex- 
cellent sketch of the aggressive materialism and 
greedy industrialism which prevailed in England in 
the early part of the century, and which prevails to- 
day in, let us hope, modified form ; and thereupon Mr. 
Leland remarks that Heine is like “a Malay of genius, 
who, only hearing of Russians from Chinese, writes 
on the inner nature of the Muscovite.” If Heine had 
been able to criticise Keats or Wordsworth or 
Shelley, he might have remarked, in confirmation of 
his picture of the English tendencies of his day, that 
the correspondence of the first poet has certain abuse 
of “the modern damp and cold prose,” and that the 
poetry of the second and third led them away from 
that smug material life which Heine as a poet him- 
self instinctively denounced. But no! Mr. Leland 
placidly remarks, “I have found in England more 
deeply-seated poetry, beauty, romance,” etc. etc., in 
the true American visitor style. He might as well have 
dragged Tennyson into the argument, and given him 
as an example of the poetry of industrialism! The 
plain truth is that Mr. Leland is often not sufficiently 
in sympathy with Heine to understand his meaning, 
for the simple reason that he has some set, precon- 
ceived theories in his head which clash with the 
latter’s. For instance, in a long, wandering note on 
page 12 of “The Salon,” the translator combats a 
very good criticism of Heine’s to the effect that 
portrait-painters may be roughly divided into two 
classes—those who make the spectator grasp the 
character of the unknown original, and those who, 
giving a mere likeness, fail todo so. Mr. Leland re- 
marks that he has been photographed twenty times 
successfully by an American, and twelve times unsuc- 
cessfully by an Englishman, etc., and that Heine’s 
theory is “pretty but not true,” ete.; whereas the 
reader will probably remark that most of Mr. 
Leland’s art criticisms are pseudo-scientific and by 
no means true. His amazing statement that Walt 
Whitman really belonged to the school of Poe and 
Victor Hugo is so astounding that the qualification he 
introduces, “To judge from Whitman’s conversation 
rather than from his works,” helps him very little. 
Whitman himself remarks that his writings are anti- 
thetic to Poe’s in the highest degree, and, indeed, no 
two writers could be further apart. On other occasions 
Mr. Leland seems to us, while he attacks Heine’s 
conclusions, to be dealing with a totally different 
aspect of his subject: translator and translated, if 
the simile may be pardoned, remind one of two mice 
nibbling away at opposite ends of a very big cheese 
—the cheese of «esthetics, which is large enough for 
all the critics of the world to attack and come off 
beaten from. 

To turn to a more pleasing aspect of the 
matter in hand, it may be said that Mr. Leland 
has a number of notes very well worth making. 
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The note on Jenny Lind (p. 452) is most interesting ; 
that on Heine and Carlyle’s private life (p. 403) 
contains very sound criticism. A very happy ob- 
servation on language (p. 279) is an instance of the 
translator's thought at its best, and perhaps even 
happier is the passage (p. 138) on originality of 
character, on which subject, indeed, Mr. Leland has 
earned a right tospeak with authority. To conclude, 
we will quote one of Mr. Leland’s good stories, which 
illustrates very well his talent of putting things 
humorously :— 


. . . There was a certain large wreath among the pro- 
perties of the Philadelphia Opera House, which was thrown so 
regularly that the whole town knew it. One night, when it had 
been furbished up with new ribbons, etc., there were three cheers 
given when it was projected at the prima donna. In fact, the 
Philadelphians, who are gens d’ordre, or people of steady habits, 
would not have considered the performance as complete without 
that wreath.”—Translator. 


A WARNING TO VICEROYS OF INDIA. 


THE Eart or AUCKLAND AND THE First AFGHAN WAR. 
(Rulers of India Series.) By Captain L. J. Trotter. 
Oxford and London: Clarendon Press. 


Sirk WILLIAM HUNTER has occasionally been com- 
pelled by the necessities of his series to distribute 
rather indiscriminately the proud title of Ruler of 
India ; and his writers have sometimes been visibly 
troubled by lack of appropriate matter for filling up 
their biographies. For such exigencies, however, the 
general reader, who likes his Indian literature sliced 
up for him, usually makes willing allowance. 
Nevertheless, we trust that the editor will not take 
it ill if we hint that the limitations of indulgence 
are nearly reached when Auckland obtains his place 
in a roll that has contained Akbar, and when, 
instead of a biography, we are treated to a sketchy 
narrative of the first Afghan war. The account of 
Lord Auckland’s life up to the date of his sailing for 
India in 1835 occupies about one page and a half; 
and even less space is accorded to his “ quiet, un- 
eventful” existence after returning to England in 
1842. The chapter on his “domestic policy” is 
compiled from the ordinary annals of Indian ad- 
ministration during the first two years of his 
Governor - Generalship; and for the remainder 
of this volume Captain Trotter relies entirely 
upon the inextinguishable interest that can 
always be revived by the often-told story of 
the greatest blunder ever perpetrated by a Ruler 
of India. 

Undoubtedly there must be a great number of 
people in England who know nothing, yet desire to 
know something, of that very remarkable episode in 
Anglo-Indian history which occurred under Lord 
Auckland's Governor-Generalship. Such persons 
will find here in concise form the main facts that are 
given and explained at length in Kaye’s well-known 
work. We are told how the continuous advance of 
Russia from the North-West across Central Asia had 
already disquieted the English Government, how 
missions were sent to the Afghan Amir, and treaties 
made with the Sikh ruler of Lahore, with the object 
of securing and setting up Afghanistan as a barrier 
against Russian and Persian encroachments. We 
may read how Lord Auckland, supported and en- 
couraged by the English Ministers at home, adopted 
the ruinous policy of sending an army into that 
country in order to eject a capable Amir and sub- 
stitute an incapable puppet among a people that 
abhors foreigners and can be ruled only by blood 
and iron. And we may learn how the whole project, 
based on injustice and ignorance of the elementary 
principles of Asiatic statecraft, was sinking rapidly 
into failure when the imbecility of our commanders 
brought it down suddenly into the resounding crash 
of a tremendous military disaster. The course of 
these events and transactions is related, not unskil- 
fully, by Captain Trotter, who sets out the facts and 
explains their connexion; but he does not attempt 
those wide-ranging surveys of the general situation 


which are so useful to beginners, nor does he under- 
take so to group his facts as to present clearly the 
main features of a confused and tumultuous period. 
As no map of Afghanistan and the adjacent regions 
is appended, the names of outlandish places and the 
descriptions of routes marched over by troops can 
signify very little to novices. So that, on the whole, 
we fear that the excursionist into this province of 
Anglo-Indian history will fare little better than the 
average tourist in a new country ; he will retain but 
dim, superficial, and incoherent remembrances of a 
picturesque journey. 

To the professed student of Anglo-Indian politics 
the chronicle of Lord Auckland's blunders is, of 
course, still full of inexhaustible instruction. Never 
was the lesson, “How not to do it,” more impressively 
taught. Neverhas warning been more plainly given 
of the swift penalty that overtakes false steps in 
Asiatic war and statesmanship, where life and 
dominion are even now, as formerly in Europe, 
staked upon the political game, and where the loser 
expects no quarter. The original plan of occupying 
Afghanistan was sufficiently rash and ill-conceived, 
but it was totally ruined by incompetent execution. 
And yet Lord Auckland was not without good 
advisers, if he would only have listened to them. 
Metcalfe told him that “the surest way to bring 
Russia down upon ourselves is for us to cross the 
Indus and meddle with the countries beyond it” (p. 73) 
—a saying which, with the necessary geographical 
modification, is at this moment as true as it was 
fifty years ago. Mountstuart Elphinstone was dead 
against the occupation of Afghanistan, because “ the 
Afghans, who would thankfully have accepted our 
help against an invader, will now be disaffected and 
glad to join any invader to drive you out.” He 
never knew “a close alliance between a civilized and 
an uncivilized state that did not end in mutual 
hatred in three years” (p.74). These are the weighty 
words of experienced men, disregarded by Lord 
Auckland and not always remembered by his suc- 
cessors, which our present rulers would do well to 
bear in mind. For although our position in India is 
far stronger now than in 1838, we are still engaged 
upon the task of strengthening it by the system of 
expanding frontiers, of advanced posts toward 
Central Asia, and of buffer states planted under our 
protectorate in order to fend off the contact of 
powerful neighbours. The art of building up pro- 
tectorates is now better understood than formerly ; 
but the scientific frontier is still distant as ever. 
How we tried our ’prentice hand at these operations, 
and with what results, may be gathered generally 
from Captain Trotter's volume; although the subject 
is of such serious national concern as to be worth 
severer study. And those who enjoy exciting scenes 
and the romance of war will be satisfied by the 
accounts of the bloody and ignominious retreat from 
Kabul, when a whole British division perished ; of 
the gallant defence of Jelalabad; and of Pollock’s 
triumphant re-occupation of Kabul, as a preliminary 
to retirement from the country. In order to make 
his story complete, our author includes military 
transactions which took place after Lord Auckland 
had made over charge to Lord Ellenborough, who 
deserves, however, no credit for the successful and 
honourable campaign which terminated this un- 
fortunate war. 

Captain Trotter may be readily excused for 
travelling beyond his proper record in order to 
show Lord Ellenborough’s conduct in its true 
light, if, as we not very confidently hope, he 
can thereby induce Sir William Hunter to pause 
before adding also this Governor-General to his long 
but chequered list of Indian Rulers. Neither Auck- 
land nor Ellenborough deserves any such distinction ; 
for, albeit men of very different characters, they 
resembled each other in mediocrity of governing 
ability, in disqualification for arduous circumstances, 
and their careers illumine the stormy straits of 
Indian history as lighthouses rather than lamps; 
they serve to point out not the road, but the rovks. 
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LOGIC AND LITERATURE. 


Loatic, INDUCTIVE AND DepucTIve. By William Minto. M.A. 
University Extension Manuals. London: John Murray. 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this, the sole 
contribution to the literature of his special subject 
left by the late Professor of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen. He had been novelist, journalist, 
critic, editor; he had not been much known as a 
logician till he reached the professorial chair. Yet 
for twenty years at least, he tells us in this post- 
humous work, he investigated the development of 
logical doctrine. He shows an uncommon knowledge 
of the history of his science; he writes as one fully 
conversant with its recent elaborations. His varied 
experience had given him abundant power of illus- 
tration, and the book before us indicates that his 
lectures must have been stimulating and interesting 
in a very exceptional degree. As an “ Extension 
manual” it may perhaps be overlooked by those 
severe students to whom University Extension is 
only a synonym for cheap and inexact learning. It 
is a pity ; for the book is full of new light, vividly 
illuminating with gleams of common-sense the 
dry distinctions of the schools. It is not quite 
an elementary book, but it is an ideal “ Exten- 
sion manual”—with a good deal that is quite 
beyond the scope of the ordinary text-book, 
and with one or two interesting excursions into 
ancient and recent logical history. Of the science as 
a whole, Professor Minto takes a common-sense view. 
Logic arises out of fallacies. In its origin it was “as 
practical as‘ Cavendish on Whist.’” It was “ A Set of 
Rules for the Game of Dialectic, or Question and 
Answer, as played by the Ancient Athenians.” This 
will probably startle some readers, and must, after 
all, be taken with reserve. The game had been 
played long before Aristotle, with a high philo- 
sophical object. Zeno the Eleatic had exploited it 
for philosophic ends; so had Socrates—perhaps 
without seeing his own drift; so had Plato, with a 
clearer vision. Now this description may apply to 
Aristotle’s “Topics,” but surely not to the 
“Categories” or the “ Posterior Analytics.” How- 
ever, this treatment gives the author scope for some 
excellent, and new, remarks on two sources of error: 
the “bias of impatient impulse,” and the “bias of 
happy exercise,’ the latter of which leads to that 
over-elaboration of which Professor Minto finds 
products in mathematical and symbolic logic. 

We naturally expect in a book of this kind that 
the most valuable part will be in the less elaborated 
departments of the subject. We notice, in passing, 
a good explanation of the Hegelian attacks on the 
Laws of Thought (“they are only Hegel's fun,” says 
Professor Minto, truly enough); we find a clear dis- 
tinction between negation in psychology and nega- 
tion in logic, which bars off a good deal of recent 
writing on the subject (Mr. Bradley’s, for instance) 
from the latter science; and there are plenty of 
illustrations of fallacies, inductive and deductive, new 
and old. We think the book suffers a little—as 
Jevons’ logical works did—from the fact that its 
author was not in philosophy a decided partisan. 
He had no special creed to defend, and so took very 
coolly such problems as those connected with real 
essence and the nature of universals. But, apart 
from his logic proper, there is a sort of historical 
excursus on the inductive logic of Mill; and this, 
which is one of the most remarkable parts of the 
book, is also one of those most open to criticism. 

Mill, says Professor Minto, was really looking for 
a method for the moral and political sciences, as 
his earlier writings prove. He did not want to 
formulate the methods of physical science for their 
own sake—which, as he was not a physicist or 
chemist or biologist, would have been a rather 
impertinent undertaking on his part—but to ascertain 
how scientific men worked and then adapt their 
procedure to sociology. But he was hampered by 
the views he had derived from Whately (whose 
work, by the way, and the revival of interest in 


logic it produced, is traced to the impulse of Copleston 
of Oriel—another of these striking little bits of 
literary history, which are unwonted adornments in 
a manual of logic), and so he thought he had to take 
account of the inductive syllogism, and somehow to 
combine deduction and induction in one formula. 
(Mill’s empiricist views must also havehadaninfluence 
which Professor Minto leaves ont of account.) So he 
formulated his famous doctrine that all inference is 
from particulars to particulars (what else could you 
expect from a believer in association as the cardinal 
fact in psychology ?), and so he Jaid too much stress 
on merely empirical laws, and did not assign the 
true criterion of the universality of a law of nature. 
Now, here Professor Minto falls into the commonest 
error of students of Mill. Mill so wrapped up his 
conclusion (at first) in mystery, he led up to it so 
artfully, and broke off his chapters at such critical 
points in the search—after the manner of a serial 
novel—that it is not surprising that a great many 
readers should fail to see his drift entirely, and that 
Professor Minto should re-discover and state as his 
own the doctrine which is really Mill's. Put briefly, 
Mill's doctrine is this: Inference is from particulars 
to particulars, psychologically—a particular being 
a group of attributes, or phenomena of conscious- 
ness ; logic requires some criterion by which we can 
separate recurrent and non-recurrent attributes. 
After much preparatory matter, it comes out that 
this is simply the law of causation. If the 
inferred attributes are connected causally with 
the given attributes, we may expect them again; 
if not, not. That is all. But Mill is so little explicit 
in the four’chapters he expends over this subject that 
the reader may be excused if he misses the drift. 
Mill, as a Nominalist, found the guarantee of uni- 
versal knowledge in the law of Causation; Aristotle 
had found it in the existence of the Universal. 

We think Professor Minto, like Mill himself, 
makes rather too little of Hypothesis. Really, 
science progresses by controversy and disputation ; 
and induction is verification, not mere fishing. 
First you jump at your conclusion, then you verify 
it, then your rival, in Germany or elsewhere, pulls 
it to pieces, and then you modify it to suit the 
new facts (if any) elicited in the process. Only the 
investigator on both sides is usually not one, but 


-many. 


Let us conclude by quoting a specimen of the 
“ mythopeeic faculty” as affecting historical evidence 
which is one of the happiest instances of Professor 
Minto’s gift of illustration. 


“In the summer of 18<7 our town set up in one of its steeples 
a very fine carillon of Belgian bells. . . . On the day fixed for 
the inauguration, four hours after the time announced for the 
first ceremonial peal, not having heard the bells, I was in a 
shop and asked if anything had happened to put off the ceremony. 
‘Yes,’ I was told; * there had been an accident. The bells had 
not been properly hung, and when the wife of the Lord Provost 
had taken hold of a string to give the first pull, the whole 
machinery had come down.’ Asa matter of fact, all that had 
happened was that the sound of the bells was taint .. . and 
not at all like what had been expected. There were hundreds of 
people in the streets, and the myth had originated somehow 
among those who had not heard what they went out to hear.” 


The story, adds Professor Minto, continued to 
circulate for some days in spite of the newspapers. 


A YARN OF A YACHT. 


VoyaGe oF THE “Nyanza,” R.N.Y.C. Being the Record 
of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner Yacht in the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and her subsequent Shipwreck. By 
J. Cumming Dewar, late Captain, King’s Dragoon Guards. 
With a map and illustrations. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 


“T pon’ like this cruise; I don’t like the men; and 
I don’t like my officer. That's short and sweet.’ 
So said Captain Smollett in “ Treasure Island,” and so 
sighs Captain Dewar in the plaintive refrain of a 
song without words which runs through his book. 
Like the buccaneer’s schooner which sailed into port 
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“With one man of her crew alive, 

What put to sea with seventy-five,” 
the Nyanza came to final grief, with only her owner 
remaining of the big crew which left England in 
her. What precisely it was that had “done for the 
rest” the narrative tells in tedious detail. At 
almost every port, savage or civilised, the police had 
to be called in, now to remove an insubordinate 
officer from the ship, next to haul back a runaway 
sailor from the shore, again to keep order amongst 
the crew and prevent the newly-shipped hands from 
taking French leave. Cook, steward, personal 
servant were dismissed or themselves cleared out 
like rats whenever a chance offered. Even John 
Chinaman wouldn’t stay on board. Each change 
seemed to be from bad to worse. The first sailing- 
master was dismissed for insubordination and 
drunkenness at the Falklands; the second grounded 
the ship and knocked her keel to bits, and was 
dismissed for drunkenness at Honolulu; the third 
was satisfactory, but left for a better appointment ; 
and the fourth refused to take the yacht to Australia 
when ordered, and finally landed her on a reef, and so 
made it impossible to engage a fifth. Here, there and 
almost everywhere the demands of ship-chandlers, 
harbour - masters, pilots, masters of merchant 
steamers, and custom-house officers were “ infamous,” 
“outrageous,” or at least “extremely exorbitant.” 
Surely never was such a voyage since the ship of 
Tarshish and her consort the great fish did business 
in the mighty waters. 

We must not present the dark side only. There 
were happy hours and fortunate days. Even 
Finlay’s “Sailing Directions” sometimes relapsed 
from chronic unsatisfactoriness into recognisable 
description. There were jolly consuls, placid Roman 
Catholic missionaries—once there was a friendly 
Presbyterian pastor, but that was a rarity—and, in 
more civilised ports, charming club-houses threw 
themselves open to the owner of the Nyanza ; and in 
almost every harbour there were pleasant visits and 
congenial entertainment on the men-of-war of all 
nations. There were some splendid sailing records 
also, duly chronicled in the appendix, the best being 
270 miles in twenty-four hours, and twice she did 
252. Altogether, the Nyanza was 411 days at sea 
out of the three years; she covered 42,784 miles, 
with an average daily run of 104 knots. Captain 
Dewar saw many lands and many seas little 
frequented by pleasure-craft, and, but for the un- 
toward incidents we have epitomised, his three 
twelvemonths and a week were pleasant to him. 

The book is a straightforward narrative, erring 
seriously on the side of prolixity, it is true, but 
containing many useful hints for others fortunate 
to follow in the track, and a sprinkling of quaint 
incident and stirring adventure for the stay-at-home 
reader to enjoy. 

The Nyanza, leaving Plymouth on July 21st, 
1887, visited the various groups of Atlantic 
islands, including Fernanda Noronha, the little- 
known Brazilian penal colony. Here the mildest- 
mannered murderer was the guide and friend of the 
party landing. By the way, no hint is dropped in 
the whole volume as to who constituted the cabin 
party. The universal “we” of the narrative may 
be a sort of marine editorial formula, a thin veil 
shrouding the egoistic singular. At any rate, if 
Captain Dewar was not alone, his companions seem to 
have caused him no worry, and it is pleasant to think 
of tranquillity reigning undisturbed in the saloon 
while each fresh trouble brooded over the deck. 
Christmas was spent happily at the Falklands, and 
Captain Dewar was tossed and gored by a wild bull, 
an experience which seemed to sharpen his zest for 
the South American bullfights which, after a 
troublous time in Magellan Strait, solaced the 
summer months. From Callao there was a fine trip 
westward across the Pacific, touching at Easter Is- 
land, the Marquesas group, Tahiti, Samoa—on the 
way thither Louis Stevenson was passed, seeking for 
his idyllic haven—Tonga and Fiji. New Caledonia 


was the western limit, and at Noumea another highly 
polished and affable murderer, the horror of whose 
story is unsurpassed even in the annals of French 
crime, showed them round. Turning northward, the 
Nyanza touched at several of the New Hebrides, the 
great battle-ground of the brutalising trader and the 
tyrannising missionary, who here, however, receives 
a little well-deserved praise. Thence to Honolulu, 
where the new year of 1889 was welcomed, and so to 
San Francisco by the month of March. After a short 
visit to Vancouver Island a course was shaped for 
Japan, but the discovery of half-empty water-tanks 
forced the vessel to turn south to the Sandwich Is- 
lands again, and it was August before Kobe was 
reached, the ship in a somewhat battered condition. 
The yacht lay here refitting for nine months, while her 
owner took a run home to England by way of relaxa- 
tion. Then came a visit to Kamchatka, and a 
passage due south to the Marshall Islands, where the 
conduct of the German colonisers and the doings of 
the quaintly styled “Gesellschaft Company” are 
animadverted on. A charming programme lay before 
the Nyanza, and the collection of curios on board 
had assumed magnificent proportions, when, with 
no warning, except the increasing unsatisfactoriness 
of the sailing master, the beautiful little yacht 
struck on the reef of Ponassi in the Carolines on the 
evening of July 29th, 1890, and became a total wreck. 
Fortunately no lives were lost; but the natives 
swarming on the reef looted the vessel before the 
Spanish authorities could send help, and but little 
was ever recovered. There was a court of inquiry 
at Hong-Kong, but no court-martial could have 
delivered a more unsatisfactory judgment; and 
although someone had blundered abominably, no 
punishment was inflicted. 

The book is got up in Messrs. Blackwood’s best 
style. The map leaves nothing to be desired, while 
two etchings admirably reproduced show us the 
Nyanza afloat in all the beauty of her grand spread 
of canvas, and lying a dismasted hulk on the reef. 
There is no moral in the story, of course; but if 
there were, it might be to inculcate the resolve 
enunciated by Punch: “If ever I can keep a yacht, 
I will spend the money on horses.” 


FICTION. 


Tok Countess Rapna. A novel. By W E. Norris. In 3 
vols. London: William Heinemann. 

AVENGED oN Society. A novel. By H. F. Wood, author of 
“The Passenger from Scotland Yard.” London: William 
Heinemann. 

BaBeTTE Vivian. A novel. By “Christel.” 
Digby, Long & Co. 


For once Mr. Norris has departed from that corner 
of the human comedy wherein he has so often enter- 
tained us, and has written a story which, despite the 
wit that sparkles in its pages, and the gaiety of 
many of its scenes, leaves a distinct impression of 
sadness on the reader’s mind. The woman who 
gives its title to “The Countess Radna” is as 
brilliant a creation as any we have had from the 
author’s pen. The waywardness, the unrest, the 
never-satisfied longings of a spoiled daughter of 
Eve, have never been presented to us in a 
more fascinating form than in these pages. 
The Countess Radna, a great Hungarian heiress, 
the ornament of every Court, and the coveted 
of every man, whose life is a round of self- 
indulgence, whose every whim is instantly gratified, 
and who has learned to regard man as a toy 
fashioned for her amusement, stoops from her 
splendid station to become the wife of a young 
English squire. She would never have done so, of 
course, if Douglas Colborne had not caught her at a 
disadvantage—in a thunderstorm, on a mountain- 
peak, when the affrighted guides had given up hope, 
and death stared them in the face. It is then that 
the proud beauty, clinging to the strong arm of her 
lover, makes the confession which under no other 
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circumstances would have been wrung from her lips, 
that his love is returned, and then waits for death 
with a heart at peace. But death is baulked, and 
the confession remains. The next day, safe in the 
shelter of her villa, she would fain ignore all that 
passed upon the mountain-side; but her lover has 
the stubborn persistency of his race, and so, to the 
amazement of everybody, the Countess Radna, with 
half Europe at her feet, weds the simple English 
squire, who has no higher ambition than a seat in 
the House of Commons, and perchance a_ sub- 
ordinate place in the Ministry. Such a marriage 
is, of course, bound to disappoint both parties; but 
we cannot see why it should have turned out quite 
so badly as Mr. Norris makes it do. After all, the 
Countess Radna, despite her faults of temperament 
and her feminine—or ought we not to say masculine? 
—love of change, is a woman with a warm heart 
and some noble emotions. Her husband, too, is 
an English country gentleman, but he need not 
necessarily have been a fool. Yet Mr. Norris, who 
is clever enough to do better, has dropped upon the 
old device of the poverty-stricken novelist, and, in 
order to work out his plot, has attributed to the 
hero a degree of stupidity altogether foreign to his 
nature, and to the heroine an amount of heartless- 
ness sufficient to sink a dozen average women in an 
abyss of infamy. This we say on behalf of the out- 
raged reader, for whose tenderest emotions Mr. 
Norris shows so great a disregard. But, having had 
our grumble at the needless pain inflicted upon 
tender souls by a perusal of “ The Countess Radna,” 
we are bound to say, in conclusion, that in style, 
skill in construction, and general “ go,” it is worth a 
dozen ordinary novels, and justifies the place its 
author has obtained among living masters of fiction. 

It is difficult to understand the precise meaning 
of Mr. H. IF. Wood's * Avenged on Society.” We 
took it up believing that we were about to enjoy 
another good story of crime and its detection, such 
as we have had from Mr. Wood before, and lo! we 
found ourselves enmeshed in the dreary details of 
an agitation on behalf of a convicted criminal, 
resembling in some respects that with which we 
were familiarised years ago by the Tichborne 
claimant and his friends. The novel point in the 
story is that the criminal is not merely a murderess 
but the mother of the heroine, and that her victim 
was her husband. The unfortunate young lady who, 
after passing a happy girlbood under the belief that 
she was an orphan, suddenly discovers that she has 
this extremely undesirable parent still living, doubt- 
less deserves our sympathy, but she is herself so 
very foolish and so very tedious that the reader 
finds it difficult to feel compassion for her. How- 
ever, in course of time, her mother agitates herself 


_ into a marriage with an addle-pated peer, and the 


daughter's tribulations come to an end—not more to 
her own relief than to that of the reviewer. We 
hope Mr. Wood will revert to his earlier and better 
style. 

The lady who modestly conceals her identity 
beneath the pseudonym of “Christel” is certainly 
wise in doing so, for “ Babette Vivian” is not a 
work calculated to bestow immortality upon its 
author. Indeed, from the first page to the last the 
story displays nothing but feeble sentimentality and 
unctuous piety. For her plot, the author is indebted 
to a source almost too remote to trace, since the idea 
of a child stolen in infancy and brought up in 
ignorance of his true parentage is surely one wrapt 
in the mists of antiquity. Yet, exhausted as that idea 
may be, “ Christel”’ has compelled it to do duty once 
more as the foundation of a novel of modern life; and 
so unskilfully is the subject treated that even the 
least experienced reader is enabled to detect, from 
the first introduction of the hero, that Jock Broad- 
bent, the adopted son of the old village priest, is no 
otber than Vivian Romany, the missing child so 
melodramatically stolen from his parents by a 
revengeful nurse. Jock meets and loves Babette, 
the very uninteresting heroine of the story, with 


whose foolish and tedious adventures the greater 
part of the book is filled up. Babette suffers many 
things at the hands of her cruel step-father; and 
there is also a certain Lord Everleigh, whose un- 
welcome attentions to her are encouraged by the 
wicked step-father from mercenary motives. These 
complicated sorrows result in her finally running 
away from home and concealing herself in Paris—a 
proceeding which she pronounces to be “a plot 
worthy of Machaevelli (sic).” So Jock is left 
lamenting, but pious as ever, for we learn that “he 
grew daily thinner, but his kindness never varied.” 
However, he must have been somewhat consoled by 
the priest, who “read to him bits from the old 
Masters.” Meanwhile, Babette in Paris remained 
permanently weeping at her window, an occupation 
which evidently afforded her the keenest enjoyment, 
for never did a heroine so wallow in tears. In this 
touching attitude she came in handy for a poor 
painter who lived opposite her window and could 
not afford a model. The painter had learnt a great 
deal of painting, but, apparently, not much French, 
for, when dunned by his landlady, “ he only smiled 
on her and said, ‘Ah, oui, Madame, mais ne me 
removez pas.’” The picture was accepted by the 
Salon, and the painter at once died of joy; but it 
cannot have been a flattering likeness, for when 
Babette first caught sight of it in the Salon, 
“ suddenly a piercing, agonised cry rang through the 
room, and then all was still.’ She at once returns 
to England, where she is relieved to find her step- 
father dead, and Lord Everleigh a converted 
character. After this, things get more cheerful, as 
Jock is discovered by his long-lost father in a highly 
improbable manner, and is married to the dismal 
young woman he has so long admired. Thus ends a 
feeble, conventional, and utterly uninteresting story, 
whose sole merit is the fact that it is contained in 
one volume. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Magazines for September show the influence 
of the big-gooseberry season. There is a lack of 
striking subjects and striking writers. In spite of 
this they manage to be interesting; and, take the 
Nineteenth Century for example, we doubt if it is 


| not on the whole better reading, it is certainly easier 


reading, than when it is filled with articles of seizing 
actuality signed with names of the heaviest calibre. 
It is rather odd that the House of Lords, which is so 
gallantly in evidence this week, should utterly escape 
notice from any of this month's reviews; and—yes, 
now that we look over the pile—there is actually 
not a single lord, whether duke, earl, marquis, 
viscount, or baron of the lowest degree, amongst 
this month's contributors—not even in the Nineteenth 
Century, whose only titled male contributor is a mere 
baronet and he a member of the House of Commons! 
Is this ominous of anything? It is undoubtedly 
a phenomenon worthy of being recorded. Professor 
Michael Foster's Rede Lecture on ‘ Weariness,” a 
remarkably lucid lecture for a professor, we had in 
large part from the daily papers, but it was worth 
giving in the Nineteenth Century again at a season 
of the year when most people are seeking relief from 
weariness, and probably interested in the subject. 
A better relief from weariness however will be found 
in Mr. Cunninghame Graham's article on “ Father 
Archangel, of Scotland,” a most humorous account 
of an ancient Spanish work recording the adventures 
ofa Calvinistic youth of Aberdon, otherwise Aberdeen, 
who went to Paris for his education in the 17th 
century, was ‘verted to Catholicism, and returned 
as a friar to Svotland with a view to re-convert- 
ing his native country, including his mother, who 
was one of the most formidable candlesticks 
of the faith in the land. You have to be pre- 
pared for a certain amount of irreverence in Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham's treatment of a work in- 
tended by its author to be very serious; but the 
irreverence is harmless, and, if you allow for it, you 
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will probably find this one of the most refreshing 
and original contributions of the month. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has an agreeable little essay on “ The Con- 
duct of Friendship.” A very interesting article is 
Mr. William Sharp's account of the new literary 
generation of Belgium, a tribe of young writers who, 
declaring no allegiance to any French school, yet 
writing in French, are looked upon in Paris with 
alarm as a horde of barbarians menacing the citadel 
of literary civilisation. ‘ A Question of Taste,” by 
the author of “ Dodo,” we discuss elsewhere. “ The 
Transformation of Japan,’ by Lady Jersey, and 
“American Life Through English Spectacles,” by 
Mr. A. S. Northcote, are two pleasant travel articles. 
Father Clarke, S.J., who discusses the verdict of 
Rome on Mr. St. George Mivart’s “ Happiness in 
Hell,” and Canon Knox Little, who replies to a recent 
paper of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's, supply Mr. Knowles 
with his theological matter. 

Canon Knox Little, by the way, is the cause of 
the theological matter in the Contemporary, for a 
previous article of his in the disputation which has 
now been going on for some time, provokes Arch- 
deacon Farrar to a very animated rejoinder. Itisa 
rather painful illustration of the effects of the odium 
theologicum. We would humbly suggest to these 
respected divines that when they get to accusing 
each other, in presence of the laity, of “ hectoring,” 
“uncehristian rubbish,” “playing to the gallery,” of 
“innuendoes, sneers, sarcasm,” of “insults lying thick 
on every page,’ of “gross misrepresentation,” of 
“banality,” of insincerity, and even of corrupt 
motives, it might be worth while considering 
whether their controversy had not gone on 
long enough for edification. These are “ apostolic 
blows and knocks,’ which hardly accord with the 
manners of the present age. If the reverend gentle- 
men have so far lost their tempers that they must 
engage in such encounters, it would be much better 
to have it out behind the scenes in presence of a 
referee, and not shock the laity. “Journalism as a 
Profession for Women” is a lively article by Mrs. 
Emily Crawford, which we have already noticed. 
Professor August Weismann replies to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in an article entitled “The All-Sufficiency 
of Natural Selection.” Mr. Andrew Lang has an 
exceedingly interesting paper on “ Comparative 
Psychical Research,” and Professor J. Shield Nichol- 
son discusses the Indian currency experiment. These 
are the chief contributions of the number. 

The versatile Mr. Grant Allen is to be seen 
about at his best and at his worst in two of 
this month's reviews. His article in the National 
Review on “Tuscan Nationality,” in which he takes 
up a brief for the Etruscans against Mommsen, 
though it is no more to be taken as judicial criticism 
than the speech of a fervid pleader, may be read with 
high enjoyment for the eloquence, the picturesque- 
ness, the imagination, the fervour of advocacy, which 
this gifted writer can bring to bear upon a subject to 
which he is sympathetic, and on which he does not 
hold whimsical views. Turn now to his “ Immortality 
and Resurrection” in the Fortnightly, in which he 
lays it down that the belief in Resurrection, that 
“coarse superstition,’ is the result of our burial 
customs, and these a degrading and barbarous 
heritage which we took over with the low-grade 
superstition of Christianity. ‘ The reason why Euro- 
pean nations after Constantine went back from the 
higher practice of cremation to the lower practice 
of burial,’ he declares, “is because they then 
adopted the Christian religion, an off-shoot and 
sect of Judaism — in other words, a_ religion 
of a lower type, which surged up from the depths, 
taking its rise among a race in an inferior state 
of culture, and carrying up with it into higher 
races all sorts of ideas belonging to the bar- 
baric grade of humanity in which it originated.” 
This article, in its flippancy, shallowness, and dog- 
matism, is a choice specimen of rationalism reduced 
to absurdity. Perhaps its dogmatism, for a pro- 
fessed denier of authority and friend of free thought, 


is its finest trait. “I am not arguing with theo- 
logians,” writes Mr. Allen ; “I would as soon think of 
arguing with the Duke of Argyll; I am merely 
stating the conclusions of science.” Admiral Maxse’s 
“ Judas,” in the National Review, we refer to else- 
where. ‘“ Young Genius” is a story by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood. Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, M.P., in an 
article on the Tithe agitation in Wales, says that 
the Welsh Nationalists are “marching through 
rapine to the dismemberment of Great Britain.” 
Miss A. R. Taylor gives an account of her travels in 
Thibet. The most interesting article in the Fort- 
nightly is Professor Dowden’s “Passages from an 
Autobiography.” The autobiography is that of an 
Irish Loyalist soldier who fought in Germany in the 
Seven Years’ War, and afterwards, as a barony- 
constable in Sligo, lived through the rebellion of 
98, and had some experience of Humbert’s expedi- 
tion. 

In the New Review Sir William Wedderburn, M.P., 
insists forcibly on the necessity of an inquiry into 
the origin of the Bombay riots, which he suggests 
were largely helped by the action of the official Anglo- 
Indians, who, with a view of discrediting the Congress 
movement, as well as acting generally on the doctrine 
of “ Divide and Rule,” have directly fostered the 
rivalries and enmities of Mussulmans and Hindoos. Sir 
Augustus Harris, in the same number, contributes 
some notes and reminiscences of “ Opers in England.” 
The Head Master of Harrow comes to the defence 
of our public schools in the respect of their methods 
and morals. There is an article of special interest in 
the United Service Magazine on the growth of the 
United States as a naval power. The Westminster 
Review has a good article on the Canadian village as 
an illustration of local self-government. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ALTHOUGH historical fact and legendary fancy are indissolubly 
linked in the text of Herodotus, there seems little reason to 
doubt that venerable authority’s statement concerning the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians six hundred years 
before the Christian era. Those great merchant adventurers of 
the Ancient World had a keen eye for business, and they accord- 
ingly pushed their fortunes far and wide along the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic; but there is no direct evidence 
that they explored the Gold Coast. Colonel Ellis believes that 
if the Pheenicians did not traffic with the Gold Coast, some other 
ancient nation did, and one or two facts in support of this view 
deserve to be stated. On the re-diseovery of Western Africa by 
the nations of modern Europe traces of ancient civilisation were 
found in the shape of antique bronze lamps and curious beads— 
the manufacture of which is a lost art—which the natives 
declared that they found in the soil, and which they have from 
generation to generation regarded with superstitious reverence. 
‘These beads have never been found in the interior of Africa, and 
it seems a reasonable supposition that they reached the Gold 
Coast from the sea, and were used for purposes of barter; and 
this view seems confirmed by the fact that to this day the value 
of an “‘aggry ” bead—an exotic term which no native ean explain 
—is always reckoned at its weight in gold dust. These aggry 
beads, which were the most prized possessions of the natives 
when the Portuguese first explored the Gold Coast, correspond 
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